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Fred I. Kent, known as the first presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Banking, listens to Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder’s address marking the 


beginning of the Institute’s 50th year. 
(See page 33.) 
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What is your bank, 


Would you be protected 
against loss sustained 
through acquiring collateral 
that proved to be invalid? 


Several banks in an Eastern city re- 
cently sustained large losses through 
accepting counterfeit collateral from 
a prominent local citizen. Other 
banks have discounted finance paper 
which proved to be bogus. Optional 
Insuring Clause E, attachable to your 
Bankers Blanket Bond, protects 
against loss sustained through ac- 
quiring counterfeited, forged, al- 
tered, lost or stolen documents, secu- 
rities or other Written instruments. 


Have you checked to be sure 
that all your property is 
insured against 

Water Damage? 


Your Bankers Blanket Bond insures 
against water damage to money and 
securities. Your Fire Policy protects 
property damaged while extinguish- 
ing a fire. But only a special Water 
Damage policy protects expensive 
furnishings and equipment against 
accidental leakage, discharge or over- 
flow of water or steam from plumb- 
ing and heating systems — or rain or 
snow from defective roofs, open or 
faulty doors, windows or skylights. 


Are you carrying insurance 
that covers all your legal 
liability to lessees of your 
safe deposit boxes? 


Even though banks take all reason- 
able precautions — even though they 
provide booths and place guards at 
entrances, even 2 they maintain 
proper records and expressly dis- 
claim liability in the agreements they 
make with box renters — claims 
nevertheless are made by lessees of 
safe deposit boxes for loss, destruc 
tion or damage to money, jewelry, 
securities, and other property alleged 
to have been in boxes. 


The Etna Plan of Risk and Insurance Analysis 
for financial institutions will provide (1) a com- 
plete study of your bank’s insurable exposures, 
(2) a detailed comparison of these exposures 
with your present insurance policies, (3) a con- 
structive report which includes a visible record 


of your insurance program and recommenda- 
tions designed to provide the most complete in- 
surance program available, (4) a continuing 
control plan which keeps insurance in line with 
changing requirements. Ask the AEtna Agent in 
your community for complete details. 


FETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company 


Automobile Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 15 


AND Standard Fire Insurance Company 


CONNECTICUT 
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Development and production of safety papers that 
meet the most exacting specifications, in writing 
surface, appearance, dependability, has been the 
fixed purpose of George La Monte & Son throughout 
more than 75 years of operation. » » Today La Monte 
check papers are recognized as the standard for qual- 
ity and safety from coast to coast. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 
Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting — makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 
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_ Anniversaries 


Turorranr anniversaries are coming up 
in the American Bankers Association 
family. 

The Association is now in its 75th 
year, while the American Institute of 
Banking, A.B.A.’s educational section, 
is heading for Birthday No. 50. 

Such notable milestones can’t go un- 
noticed, and it’s hardly violating a con- 
fidence to say that they will not. The 
Institute started its anniversary pro- 
gram with a nationwide broadcast on 
September 13 by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Jon W. Snyper, and will conclude 
the observance at its annual convention 
next June at Minneapolis with special 
commemorative ceremonies. 

Although the Association, born at 
Saratoga Springs, New York, in July 
1875, is planning no extensive recogni- 
tion of its own longevity, plans are afoot 
for marking the occasion at the 1950 
convention. 

Meanwhile, this issue of BANKING sa- 
lutes the A.B. with a special cover and 


a report of Mr. SNyDER’s recent radio 
address. The cover shows Frep I. Kent, 
known to the Institute’s 90,000 mem- 
bers as the first national president, in 
his home at Scarsdale, New York, 
listening to the Secretary’s talk. 

As for the Association, the business 
immediately at hand is the San Fran- 
cisco convention of October 30-No- 
vember 2, 1949. There’s a last minute 
story about it on page 20. 


A Slight Misunderstanding 


Farry last Summer the ALEXANDER F. 
Lippitts, then of Providence, Rhode 
Island, announced the birth of a son 
by sending to their friends a simulated 
check, on green safety paper. It read: 


June 6, 1949 No.1 | 


P.O. Box 685 
Providence 1, R. I. 
STORK NATIONAL BANK 
Pay to the Order of 
Ruts anp Avex Lippitt 


Gorton Tuayer Lippitt II 


Mr. Lippitt, now with a New York 
bank, says he got the idea from a some- 
what similar announcement published 
in BANKING a few months ago. 

“The address at the top,” he ex- 
plains, “is the one we used at home 
before the baby was born and we came 
to New York. The date is the date of 
the birth. The baby was No. 1. The 


“And we can set it for March and forget it” 


FOUR AUDIENCES 
mean profit for you 
Financial advertisers profit from 
the four-fold audience of New 
York Times readers... banking 
executives, corporation officials, 
professional and institutional 
security buyers—and individual 
investors. Are you telling your 

story regularly to all four? 


The New York Times 


the News That’s Fit to Print’’ 


FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 


NO OBLIGATION TO BUY 


service. 


SCHERMACK 
POSTAGE 
STATION 


With no obliga- 
tion to buy, we 
will send, F.O.B. 
Detroit, whichever 
you specify, a 2- 
unit of 3-vunit 
“station” as pic- 
tured. If, 30 days 
after the “station” has 
been in operation in your 
bank you ore not con- 
vinced of its permanent 
worth you may return the 
equipment, retaining ail 
monies earned during the 
test. It is understood you 
will pay return shipping 
charges to Detroit should 
you elect to discontinue 
using the equipment. 


SCHERMACK 
PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept.T 
1164 West 
Baltimore Ave. 
DETROIT 2 
MICH. 
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SPEEDING 
your West Coast items 


at San Francisco... 

our Air-route location, our Day- 

and-Night Transit operation 

and wide-spread Collection 

facilities...often save our 

Correspondents 2 or 3 days in 
availability of funds. 


AMERICAN 
HEAD OFFICE: : 
SAN FRANCISCO TRUST 
COMPANY 
Resources over $900,000,000 
BANKING 


Many offices throughout Ji vce 1354 


Northern California 


— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


* 


State and Municipal Bonds 


* 


Member 

| Federal 

Deposit 

Insurance 


Corporation 


C. J. DEVINE &@ CO. 


INC. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 
Ghicago Boston Philadelphia Washington 


Cleveland + Cincianati - St.Louis 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


name of the bank is obviously fictional. 
The time after our names is the time of 
the birth. The next line has the !aby’s 
weight and on the bottom line ‘s the 
baby’s name.” 

But that’s by no means the end of the 
story. 

Daddy Lippitt sent one of the an- 
nouncements to a friend in Germany. 
Subsequently his father received a let- 
ter from a German bank, addressed to 
the “Stork National Bank, Providence’ 
1, P.O. Box 685, U. S. A.” The box 
number saved it from the Dead Letter 
Office. Here’s a translation: 

“The following item on green paper 
with dark green cross stripes was pre- 
sented to us: 

(A transcript of the check followed.) 

“This matter is not clear to us and 
we request you to inform us as to what 
sort of transaction this is. Does the item 
represent a receipt that we can present 


| for collection, and if so for what amount? 


“We thank you in anticipation of 
your kind information.” 

How the check came into the bank’s 
possession was not stated, but it would 
seem that Mr. Lippirt’s friend was 
fooled, too, and deposited it. Anyway, 
the maker hastened to set everybody 
straight. 


This Loan Was Free 


Tue JoserH S. of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, are installing $360 
worth of improvements in their home 
this fall, and a bank has provided the 
money—free. 

This bit of good fortune for Salesman 
HENDERSON and his wife came about 
through the fact that their note for the 
amount mentioned was the 1,000,000th 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“Go around to the baby buggy window on 
Bedford Street!” 
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“One lump or two?’’ 


Pity this poor banker! Alone, abroad and faced with a 
major transportation crisis! Bet he wishes he were home 
even though there, chances are, he might be up against 
a bottleneck caused by excessive figure work. 

That he could solve. Easily! With a Monroe, for 
there’s a Monroe for every kind of figuring and account- 
ing job. If the problem happens to be proving old and 
new balances on savings accounts, there’s the Monroe 
Shuttle Carriage Adding-Listing Machine. Fast carriage 
action. ..direct subtraction . ..automatic credit balance 
... these are only a few of the features that make it just 
the machine for preparing control sheets. Besides, it 
handles all run-of-the-mill adding and listing. 

In short, it’s a Monroe. That means it’s speedy, 
flexible, and has‘‘Velvet Touch” ease of operation. All of 


MONROE 


which adds up to real savings in time, trouble, money. 
Whatever your figuring problem, Monroe has exactly 
the model to meet it. Faster, better, more economically. 
Your local Monroe representative will gladly show you. 
Look him up in your classified telephone directory. 


Monroe 
Savings Proof 
Machine 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
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JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


Some Dollars Go Farther 
Than Others 


FARM MACHINERY DOLLARS GO FARTHEST OF ALL 


LATEST OFFICIAL FIGURE * 
PRICES FARMERS PAY 


FOR FARM LABOR 


PRICES PEOPLE PAY FOR ALL 
THE THINGS THEY BUY 


LATEST OFFICIAL FIGURE * 


Latest official figures show that it takes $2,- 
139.00 to buy food, clothing, shelter, auto- 
mobiles — all the things that go toward liv- 
ing — that $1,000.00 bought in 1939 ... 
an increase of 113.9 per cent. 


LATEST OFFICIAL FIGURE * 
PRICES FARMERS GET 


FOR THE THINGS 
THEY SELL 


A combination of circumstances gave farmers 
the highest prices in history. Latest figures 
show farmers get $3,021.00 for the farm 
products that brought only $1,000.00 in 
1939 ... an increase of 202.1 per cent. 


WAGES OF WORKERS NEEDED 
TO BUILD FARM MACHINERY 


LATEST OFFICIAL FIGURE 


A higher cost of living, increased prices, have 
made it necessary to pay factory workers more 
money. It takes $1,929.00 to buy the hours 
of production labor that $1,000.00 bought in 
1939 . . . an increase of 92.9 per cent. 


While wage rates have gone up in the cities, 
they have gone up faster for the farmer. It 
takes approximately $3,228.00 to buy the 
hours of farm labor that $1,000.00 bought in 
1939 ... am increase of 225.8 per cent. 


PRICES OF IRON AND STEEL 
NEEDED TO BUILD 
FARM MACHINERY 


LATEST OFFICIAL FIGURE * 


Farm machinery is largely iron and _ steel. 

These prices have also gone up. It takes 

$1,619.00 to buy the castings, the bar stock, 

the forgings that $1,000.00 bought in 1939 
an increase of 61.9 per cent. 


In this eo of rising prices, farm machinery 
advanced probably less than anything else. It 
takes only $1,447.00 to buy what $1,000.00 
bought in 1939 . . . an increase of only 44.7 
per cent. 


| believe it 


“Boy! Is he in a rut! The 19th week in a row 


he’s put in an even thousand!” 


loan made by The Bank of Virginia 
which stamped it “paid.” 
The Henderson family came to the 


‘bank for the little ceremony that 


marked return of the obligation to the 


| borrowers. Mrs. Henderson received a 


corsage and some aluminum kitchen 


| ware. Joe, Jr., aged 21 months, and 
| Eugenia, who’s going on five, each got 


an extra $5 for their savings accounts, 
as well as piggy banks and thrift books 
to encourage further effort. 

Said Mrs. Henderson: “T still don’t 


“Take It Easy!” 


Tuar’s a familiar admonition, but how 
many of us heed it? Perhaps, as DONALD 
A. Latrp suggests in an unusual article 


'this month, we need some new atti- 


tudes. 
Dr. Latrp, a popular psychologist 


|and a former teacher at Colgate Uni- 


versity, offers pointed suggestions and 


'good advice on how to avoid modern 


nervous tension. 
“Decide right now,” he says, “that 


you will adopt relaxed rather than 
tensed attitudes. . 


. . Be hopeful, op- 


*U.S. Department of Commerce, March, 1949 (CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


As the charts show, the dollars the farmer invests for farm machinery 
go farther than dollars spent for other things. 


They go even farther when you consider what they do. They buy more 
than just so much iron and steel. They buy greater production on the 
farm . . . lower labor costs . . . saving of time. 


So when you help a farmer to buy farm machinery, you are helping 
him to increase his profits . . . and the prosperity of your community. 


The MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY, Quality Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin 


Woke Massey fortis 
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AS ONE BANKER TO ANOTHER — 


How de 


B, the amount of its resources—the extent of its 
facilities? By speed and efficiency of service? No one, 
of course, would dispute these common yardsticks. But 


aren’t they, in your mind, just part of the story in any 
banking connection? 


Aren’t there certain intangibles that are just as im- 
portant? Isn’t one of these intangibles a real willingness 
to help . . . not just on the day-to-day routine, but on all 
those tough little problems (big ones, too) that rise to 
plague us all from time to time? 


Brought up in a tradition of doing business the 
friendly way, the National City organization tries to offer 
more than just resources and facilities. Perhaps that’s 
one reason so many bankers so regularly use the many 
specialized services that National City Bank provides. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Fist in World Hide Banking 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA CANAL ZONE CUBA ENGLAND INDIA PHILIPPINES REP. OF 
Buenos Aires Balboa Havana London ; Bombay Manila PANAMA 
Cristobal (402 Presidente (117, a St.) Calcutta (Juan Luna) 


es' Port Area 
CHILE Zayas) (11,WaterlooPlace) JAPAN Cebu 
Santiago Cuatro Caminos Tokyo Clark Field SINGAPORE 
Valparaiso Galiano FRANCE Osaka 
BRAZIL CHINA La Lonja Yokohama 
Rio de Janeiro Shanghai Caibarien 
Port Yard 
COLOMBIA 
Manzanillo 


Panama 


Singapore 

Paris PUERTO RICO 
(IBC Branch) MEXICO San J reno 
Mexico City Montevideo 
Matanzas HONG KONG PERU Ca VENEZUELA 


Sao Paulo Medellin Santiago Hong Kong Lima Caracas 
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An Ad About An Ad 


Maybe you saw it!... 

An ad called, ‘“‘The Fastest Man What Ever Ran”... it 
appeared in some of the big magazines last year. 

Maybe you said, “Bosh! . . . Bet they don’t settle claims 
that fast! Why, that’s the tallest tale I ever heard!” 

Well, I wouldn’t blame you... 

But, if you have any industrial loans—and what bank hasn't 
—I think you will want to know what happened the very day 
that ad appeared on the newsstands. 


One of our policyholders, a large trucking concern, had 
an accident on the open highway. 

8 minutes later the local Mr. Friendly was on the scene... 

And in less than 30 minutes the entire case was settled to 
the satisfaction of everyone! 

I've said in some ads that we save businessmen mountains 
of money, thanks to our special I. E. Loss Control Service’. .. 
which helps reduce accidents and premiums .. . 

Well, sir, we can show*you dozens of instances where we've 


AM Fi RICA N Me U/; VAL first American liability insurance company 


© 1949 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANT 
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Abou Me / by Mr Friendly 


helped reduce premiums for manufacturers (as much as 53% 
below average rate for the field in some cases). 

When I talk friendly service in millions of magazine ads... 
every American Mutual man tries to give you the same friendly 
service! 

With 77 offices in major cities, they can do it too! 

The point is. ..Why not give your 
local Mr. Friendly a ring. See if he isn’t 
as friendly and helpful as we claim he is! 

See if he can’t save you and your 
customers more money, through dividends 
and extra service. 

And see how close our tall tales really 
are to down-to-earth reality! 


October 1949 


REMEMBER: ALL AMERICAN MUTUAL POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 


Total Assets Total Liabilities Total Surplus 
$93,824,384 $76,441,097 $17,383,287 


Total Claims Total Dividends to Policyholders 
$313,426,622 $123,275,137 


Necrly 80% of all assets in U. S. Gov’t, first grade industrial, 
railroad, public utility bonds. 
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FRIDEN 


model STW 


fully automate calculator 


e ee this New Fully Automatic Calculator provides a 
speed in obtaining answers and an ease of operation never 
before experienced by users of calculating machines. See 
this amazing Calculator...Try it on your own work... Learn 
how it’s many new features will increase your figure work 
production. Telephone your local Friden Representative. 


Arrange for a demonstration on your own work. 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 


BANKING 


DESIGNED FOR THOSE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR 
PRODUCING OR 
CHECKING FIGURES . . 
| 
_ > Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
_. Service is available in approximately 250 
the United Spates and 
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JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


timistic. Be friendly. Learn to play. 
Be a good loser. Use perspective. Trust 
others. Build up trust in yourself. Co- 
operate with your good points, and 
don’t become anxious trying to battle 
your unwanted ones.” 

Also: “Cooperation is essential in all 
business. Cooperativeness does not 
come naturally to strong-minded peo- 
ple. Yet they must cooperate to forge 
ahead. They must learn to like cooperat- 
ing to avoid nervous tension. In mod- 
ern business only one person in five is 
his own boss. The other five have to 
cooperate. Exercise your cooperation 
by offering to help someone with extra 
work, by looking for chances to do little 
favors, and by showing real apprecia- 
tion for little helps given you.” 

This interesting line of thought is 
developed at length in “ How to Take 
It Easy” (page 48). 


Scrapbook 


A GLANCE through some of the cur- 
rent trade magazines revealed a number 
of items about banks. For instance: 
Civil Engineering devoted more than 
a page to a report on the Houston 
National Bank’s drive-in facility and 
customers’ parking lot, both of which 
services have been “highly successful.” 
National Bottlers Gazette noted that 
the Security National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, had given lobby space 
to a display of soft drink vending ma- 
chines by a local bottling company. 
“Dispensing free drinks,” said the mag- 
azine, “the vendor display is credited 
with making five placements in new 
locations, besides turning up a flock of 


prospects for follow-ups by route sales- 
men.” 


“Wish I had taken a closer look at the 
plans!” 


TO HELP YOU FOLLOW 
BUSINESS TRENDS IN 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


the country Ape 
rect the May 


For Tota 


Our quarterly digest of business, industry and agri- 
culture, the Summary of Pacific Northwest Industries, 
will bring you carefully prepared information about 
current conditions and long-range data to help you deter- 


mine trends in this important region. 


If you wish to be placed on our mailing list to receive 


this Summary regularly, please advise us. 


SEATTLE - FIRST | 
Deposit 


NATIONAL BANE | 


Serving Washington since 1870 
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Shift The Responsibility 


if 


Paper-Keeping, Paper-Finding 


ACCO! 


If you have anything to do with keeping correspondence, 
business papers and records in order, safely filed and 
quickly available, here’s a tip— 


Start Acco-binding and let Acco Fasteners and Accobind 
Folders take the responsibility! Then you'll really enjoy 
looking for filed papers because they’ll always be where 
they should be, where you can find them in a jiffy. 


Acco-binding does away forever with “scatteration filing” 
—loose papers, messy folders, lost sheets. Acco-binding 
saves time, tempers and money. It can be the difference 
in efficiency that spells profit instead of loss in times like 
these. Get the facts—NOW. 


Ask your Stationer to bring you this 
Acco-binding assistance. 


ACCO Fasteners are made in 30 styles and sizes for Loose Leaf binding 


ACCO PRODUCTS Incorporated, OGDENSBURG, N.Y 


in Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Industrial Marketing said tha‘ the 
Waukesha (Wisconsin) State Bank drew 
an estimated 8,000 visitors to see $1- 
million in cash displayed under a piastic 
bubble in the lobby on the bank’s fifth 
anniversary. There was a picture of this 
novelty. 

Journal of Housing pictured a display 
of public housing by the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

Tide photographed a discussion meet- 
ing on the Savings Banks Quiz Kids 
radio series sponsored by the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of New 
York. 


Dollars, Pounds, Etc. 


The British-Canadian-American mon- 
etary conference and the annual meet- 
ings of the World Bank and Fund pro- 
vided plenty of news last month, and 
BANKING’S HERBERT BRATTER sums it 
all up in his October instalment of 
“World Business” (page 42). 

Also, we publish an interview with 
W. Linn Hemineoway, chairman of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company of St. Louis, just after his re- 
turn from a two months’ globe-girdling 
trip sponsored by Town Meeting of the 
Air. 


Rattling Good Business 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania: 

“The First National Bank and the 
Tioga County Savings & Trust Com- 
pany offered a $1 bounty on rattle- 
snakes recently. Allan White, 15, of 
Crooked Creek, talked his father into 
going snake hunting. The first day they 
came home with $74 worth.” 

j. L. G 


“We just enlarged our doors and let the 
cars in!” 
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In Cooperation... Strength 


An inspiring aspect of America’s competitive economy is 
the readiness with which individual banks cooperate 
under the correspondent banking system in the better 


service of the public. 


The Harris Trust takes a deep professional pride in the 
helpful relationships maintained with its circle of corre- 


spondent banks throughout the country. 


When you encounter challenging situations and 
unusual service requirements, call upon this 


Bank and make use of its broad experience. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882 ¢ Incorporated 1907 
115 West Monroe Street, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Is there 
a map of the U.S. 


on your office 
wall? 


If so, let's take a serious look at it. 
Big country, isn’t it? Too big, in 
fact, to successfully serve it all from 
one single location. 


Now look down to midway of the 
eastern half. That's Tennessee. Note 
how it extends from the Appa- 
lachians to the Mississippi and is 
equidistant from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf. Logically situated for dis- 
tribution points to the fast growing 
markets in both the Southeast and 
the Southwest. 


Possibly your map doesn't show the 
network of highways for trucking or 
the air-express or railway express 
routes for quick deliveries and the 
three major river systems for low- 
cost transportation of raw or heavy 
materials. 


Send for detailed information on 
the advantages of a Tennessee loca- 
tion for quick deliveries and short 
haul, low-cost transportation. Ask on 
your letterhead, please. 


Industrial Section 
DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 
115 State Office Building 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


‘AROUND 
BANK 


—— hysteria sounded in the 
woman’s voice coming from the 
vice-president’s office. “But I tell you 
I won’t have it handled that way! 
That’s my money, and I won’t have that 
check you couldn’t collect charged to 
it. It’s the bank’s place to get the 
money from the man that gave Johnny 
the check and I’m not going to have it 
charged to the account!” 

Many years ago this customer had 
opened a savings account in the name 
of her son. Additions had been made, 
but there had been no withdrawals, 
and the balance had grown to several 
hundred dollars. The boy had grown 
up and was earning his own living. 
Several days before, he had come in to 
cash a check given him by a customer 
of another bank, notorious for giving 
bad checks. The young man had been 
told that in all probability the check 
was not good, and that in such case it 
would be charged to his savings ac- 
count. To this he agreed, and he had 
made no protest when it was done. 

Not so his mother, to whom he had 
unfortunately related the incident. To 
her that savings account was sacred 
from withdrawals and the balance was 
still “my” money. The charging to it of 
that “rubber” check was pure insult, 
in her opinion. 

The officer pointed out to her that 
the account was not subject to her 
signature and that her son, who had 
sole control over it as far as the bank 
was concerned, had agreed to the trans- 
action. That made no difference to her 
—she felt that it was the bank’s re- 
sponsibility to collect the dishonored 


“She pleaded—she wept—she ranted—and finally left . . . 


check, and in the meantime she in- 
sisted that the account on the ledger 
must be returned to its pristine freedom 
from withdrawals. The entry must be 
erased and no trace of it allowed to 
remain. She pleaded—she wept—she 
ranted—and finally left the bank vow- 
ing her determination to withdraw all 
family funds from the bank which had 
“disgraced” her and her son by charg- 
ing an item to the account when no 
withdrawal had been made. It was im- 
possible to explain. 


Ix spite of the fact that as a joke it’s 
very corny, it does happen sometimes, 
as is shown by this recent happening in 
our bank. One of our customers in the 
instalment loan department sent us a 
check for his monthly payment. His 
account was already overdrawn some 
$17, and we had sent him a notice which 
crossed his remittance in the mail. The 
next morning we received another check 
for $17. The officer to whom the check 
was referred attached the check to a 
memo, and returned it, asking for what 
purpose it was sent—he did not under- 
stand how he wished it to be applied. 

Next day, back came the check, 
with the notation, “It’s to cover my 
overdraft you wrote me about.” The 
officer had heard of people who sent in 
checks drawn on the same bank to 
cover overdrafts in that bank, but he 
had never expected to see it happen— 
he thought that was just an old joke. 
So he called the customer on the tele- 
phone and explained why the check 
couldn’t be used. It took a lot of ex- 
planation, but finally he thought he had 
made the matter clear. 

Then the customer said, comfortably, 
“Oh, I get you. Well, just deposit it, 
anyway, and when I get my pay on the 
15th, I’ll put some cash in the bank. I 
don’t want to have my note get in past 
due condition, so after you deposit this 
check, give me credit for that payment 
I sent you the check for, and that will 
keep me in good standing.” 

Be S. HAMILTON 
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Benjamin Fanklin 
as early as 1755 said... 


OUT of the fundamental principles set down by the founders of our 


country has come the miracle of one hundred and fifty million free 
American people living and working in a land of progress, abundance 
and opportunity. 

Now the time has come to renew our understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the basic lessons of self-reliance, individual effort and respon- 
sibility taught by our forefathers and adopted as the corner stone of 


the way of life that has made our country great. 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE CASUALTY SURET 


Head Office: 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 
Departmental Offices: New York + Chicago + Boston + Atlanta + Los Angeles 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY « HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY +» WESTERN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY + WESTERN NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Canada Expands Export Capacity 


ment” in the Canadian dollar, Fi- 

nance Minister Douglas Abbott told 
the House of Commons that the Do- 
minion’s basic position would continue 
strong. With her exports still competi- 
tive, production efficient, and costs 
relatively low, the Government felt the 
devaluation decided upon was appropri- 
ate. 

The new buying and selling rates of 
the U. S. dollar are $1.10, and $1.1014, 
respectively, while the buying value of 
sterling is $3.0714 and the selling rate 
$3.0834. 

Had there been no alteration, Mr. 
Abbott said, the cost of Canadian goods 
to the United Kingdom would have 
been increased 43.9 percent, whereas 
now the increase is 30.8 percent. The 
cost of British exports to Canada is cut 
23.6 percent. The Canadian dollar had 
been held at par with the U. S. dollar in 
Canada since 1946, although it had sold 
at a discount in the States. 

There is widespread recognition that 
extensive readjustments must be made 
in Canada appropriate to worldwide 
changes in international commerce re- 
sulting from wartime dislocations going 
back to 1914. Some readjustments are 
already under way in a number of ex- 
porting industries, such as agricultural 
machinery and aluminum products. 
Thus, the Aluminum Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the American organization of 
the same name, has announced a cut in 
its smelter operations (the largest of 
their kind in the world) by 10 to 15 per- 
cent. On the other hand, two wood-pulp 
mills in British Columbia, which were 
closed for some time during the past 
summer, have reopened as the result of 
a strengthening of the American market. 

As has been stressed in former issues 
of BANKING, Canada’s exporting capac- 
ity, particularly in the direction of the 
United States, is undergoing great ex- 
pansion owing to the opening of the big 
new oil, iron and titanium fields, but 
these will not come into full production 
for some time, two or three years at 
least. 

For example, a high-grade iron de- 
posit at Steep Rock in northwestern 
Ontario, which was opened about 10 


16 


I announcing the 10 percent “adjust- 


Economic Readjustments Will Be Made in Canada Where Needed 


years ago, is expected to have a produc- 
tion of about 114-million tons this year 
and to increase it to about 4-million by 
1954, the latter figure being equal to 
Canada’s annual iron consumption. The 
ore is hematite, apparently an extension 
of that of the Mesabi range, with an 
iron content of about 60 percent. The 
work on this property has been difficult. 

Part of the original investment capi- 
tal was made by Cleveland interests, 
while the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration placed $5-million at the dis- 
posal of the company in 1942. Recently 
a first mortgage loan of $5-million at 444 
percent was made by the Enxport- 
Import Bank, Washington, and a 
further $3-million was raised by the 
sale of preferred and common stock, 
mostly to private interests. The addi- 
tional $8-million capital was required 
for further development and long-term 
operations, which may in time provide 
10-million tons of iron per annum. Most 
of the production, started in 1945, has 
so far been marketed in the United 


WIDE WORLD 


Douglas Abbott, Canadian Finance Minister (left), and Sir Stafford Cripps, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in a lighter moment at the start of the World Bank and Fund 
meeting in Washington on September 13 


States, which will probably take the 
greater part of the increased output of 
the next few years. 

Notwithstanding the cut in produc- 
tion of the Aluminum Company, this 
concern has a large expansion program 
in the planning stage. For some time it 
has been looking over water-power sites 
in British Columbia with a view to 
building a big new smelting plant, 
served by cheap hydroelectric power 
which the company regards as one of its 
major materials. It has already gone so 
far as to apply for water rights in the 
Cariboo district, several hundred miles 
in the interior of British Columbia, and 
to plan for the construction of storage 
dams, from which to project a power 
transmission line to a point at tidewater 
some distance north of Vancouver. 

Coincident with all these plans there 
is a resolution by the House of Repre- 
sentatives Foreign Affairs Committee 
in Washington asking President Tru- 
man to open negotiations with Canada 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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additional pupils want schools... 


and steel is ready to help! 


EveryBopy was taken by surprise 


when the U. S. birthrate swung up 
50°%. One result is a school crisis. 

By 1957 the elementary schools 

—now bulging with overloaded 
classes—will have to take care of 
8,000,000 more children than in 
1947. “Hurry up with 250,000 new 
classrooms!” plead the educators. 

America faces a serious problem 

~and steel is ready to help. 

Whatever the job the nation has 

—United States Steel is ready to 
help. More than a billion dollars 
vorth of additions and improve- 
ments to U. S. Steel plants — all 
started since the end of the war— 
are nearly completed. 

Behind the scenes of this activ- 
th ity, United States Steel research 
han- scientists have been quietly and 
= 3 ~ steadily creating the improvements 

that keep steel ahead of any other 
material. Only steel can do so many 
jobs so well. And United States 
Steel can supply what it takes to 
help build a better America. 


This label is your guide 
to quality Steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 


_UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Brild a Better 
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CANADA’S 
OIL FIELDS 


| 


! 


CIAIAL 


HHH We invite enquiries from United States banks 


HIN interested in the tremendous oil development now 


taking place in western Canada. We have been 
operating in Canada’s western oil fields since the 
i] earliest days of development, know the oil fields 
and the men who work them. Branches of the Royal 
Bank serve directly the Turner Valley, Leduc, 
Woodbend and Redwater Oil Fields. 


Wa From long experience and a well-organized 


Mi department of information, we can help answer 


your clients’ questions on foreign exchange control 
regulations, taxation, customs, immigration, 
royalties, incorporation, conservation controls 
and new fields of exploration. 

For quick service, address enquiries to: 


E. B. Durham, Supervisor, 
The Royal Bank of Canada, Calgary, Alberta. 


CANADA’S “OIL” BANK 


THE 


province. Over 720 branches in Ca- 


55 branches in Alberta, the “oil” 


nada, the West Indies, Central and 
South America. New York, London 
and Paris. Head Office, Montreal. 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,222,000,000 


ROYAL 


OF CANADA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


with the object of extending railway 
connections between Central British 
Columbia and Alaska, a distance of 
about 1,100 miles. The connecting point 
in British Columbia would be the town 
of Prince George on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway route between Ed- 
monton, Alberta, and Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia. Not far south of this 
point is the northern terminus of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway, owned 
by the Province of British Columbia 
and started about 30 years ago with the 
intention that it extend from Prince 
George to Vancouver. This line, how- 
ever, has never been finished to reach 
both projected terminals. It begins 
about 30 miles from Vancouver and, as 
already mentioned, ends a short dis- 
tance south of Prince George. It runs 
through a rugged and only partially de- 
veloped, but potentially rich, country, 
and, if included in the plans for railway 
extension through to Fairbanks, would 
give the Pacific northwestern states di- 
rect rail communication with Alaska 
and shorten the haul of supplies to and 
from that territory. It would also open 
up a large area for mineral and forest 
development, as well as tourist trade. 
It might also attract American settlers 
in quite considerable numbers, for it 
includes some good ranch and farm 
land. There is, in fact, a movement by 
a large colonization association in Can- 
ada to seek young American farmers 
with pioneering instincts and to place 
them in suitable western communities 
where they would have good opportuni- 
ties to make a success of their ventures. 


“Mary Jane, would your father be inter- 
ested in giving me some candy and ice cream 
to curb my Leftish leanings?” 
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M0 Charys 


save time and money 


for a California bank 


New account-proving method gives you 
the savings of single posting plus the 


accuracy of machine proving 


OLD WAY— Conven- 
tional double posting 
with large investment 
in machines, printed 
forms and time. 


NEW WAY-— investi- 
gate how Clary saves 
these costs without 
sacrifice of accuracy. 


Clary model A-1M, one of six all-electric adding 
and listing machines offered by Clary. 


This new system, comprising a posting bookkeeper 
and a proving bookkeeper, is estimated to save several 
hundred thousands of dollars for this bank. The 
system is described in the September issue of Bank- 
ing Magazine in an article entitled ‘Time and Money 
Saver— Bookkeeping Change.” 

The advantages of the all-electric, fully-automatic 
Clary were brought out by conclusive tests with book- 
keeper teams on many types of adding and listing 
machines. For the Operators, Clary ease of operation 


and greater speed were important factors of prefer- 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION 
Factory and General Offices, Department 90, San Gabriel, California 


October 1949 


Typical postings on a 
statement-ledger sheet 
with the attached Clary 
tape showing proof. 


Clary 


The World’s Fastest Adding Mach 


ence. For Management, operator preference, greater 
accuracy, and greater speed were clearly the facts 
that guided Clary selection. 

For complete details on this new posting and prov- 
ing system call your local Clary representative or 
mail us the coupon. 


Please send reprint of Banking Magazine article, “Time and 
Money Saver — Bookkeeping Change.” 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


City Lone State 
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LL roads lead to the Golden Gate 
A when you join the 1949 cavalcade 
of American bankers to the annual 
A.B.A. convention in San Francisco and 
the Bay Area. 

American history unfolds on either 
side as you cross America’s western 
frontiers by rail, air or highways on 
your way to the Pacific Coast. Across 
the broad sweep of fertile valleys, 
mountain ranges and desert country 
you will retrace the pathways of the 
covered wagon pioneers of the 1849 
Gold Rush. 

That famous trek was a century ago 
—and today your swift, enjoyable jour- 
ney leads you to the Golden Gate, for a 
business and pleasure-filled sojourn at 
convention and holiday events in San 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


Sun Valley, Idaho, one of the many vacation spots in the Northwest 


BANKING published in Sep- 
tember its Pre-Convention 
Issue, containing a special 
supplement on the conven- 
tion (October 30—November 
2), the Convention City and 
the Pacific Coast. The con- 
vention program appeared 
in that issue on page 142. 
Changes made since that 
time are given on page 24 of 
this issue. 


All Roads Lead to Convention Cit 
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Store modernization projects mean 


valuable new business for you !°° 


ODAY, retail merchants in all 

2. eR lines of business are giving 

LOANS for store modernize- more serious thought than ever 
eee before to their stores’ appearance. 


new-business. Here’s how Pitts- 
burgh Products were used in a [hey realize that, with competi- 


tea room, in Milton, Pa. to | tion getting keener, unattractive 
per stores must be made smart and 
ties. ia tea up-to-date looking, if they are to 
prosper. 
BEFORE Quite a number of your local 
merchants will undoubtedly come 
; s to your bank for loans to carry 
out their remodeling plans. And 
these are, we believe, sound op- 
portunities for worthwhile new 
business. They’re sound risks, be- 
cause modernization invariably 
brings them a greater degree of 
success. (You may find it to your 
advantage to bear these facts in 
mind in connection with the store 
properties handled by your bank, 
too. ) 

The whole subject of store 
modernization is given consider- 
able impetus by our consistent 
advertising in twenty-two lead- 
ing retail magazines. We show 
merchants how effectively Pitts- 
burgh Products are being utilized 
to bring greater prosperity to mer- 
chants like themselves. And our 
booklet—which will be sent to you 
free upon receipt of the coupon 
below—also emphasizes the value 
of store modernization. Why not 
send for your copy today? 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2307-9 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


and Interiors Without obligation on our part, please send us your FREE booklet 
on store modernization, ““Modern Ways for Modern Days.” 


by Pittsburgh tere 


PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS BRUSHES PLASTICS 


$8U8 G A PEAT & Ss COMPANY 
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Left, the St. Francis Hotel. Right, dining room in the Palace Hotel 


Francisco and its neighboring Cali- 
fornia communities. 

For 1949 is California’s modern 
“Gold Rush Year,” commemorating 
the days of 1849 as a prelude to the 
state’s 100th anniversary of statehood 
in 1950 and marked by many centen- 
nial celebrations already in full swing in 
scores of California communities. Every 
western year is marked by a series of 
fiestas, fairs and celebrations, with the 
plus value of a score or more national 
and state parks and a vacation wonder- 
land covering a million square miles in 
the 11 western states from the Rockies 
to the Pacific shoreline. 

This year America’s banking leaders 


have the opportunity to attend their 
annual convention, inspect the dynamic 
industrial and population growth of 
California and the Pacific Coast and 
still have time for rest and recreation 
amid the West’s scenic wonderlands 
from Canada to Mexico. They may 
come to California by way of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, seeing British Colum- 
bia, Washington and Oregon by plane, 
train or highway—then return home 
via Reno, Salt Lake, and Denver, or 
southward, by way of Los Angeles, 
Phoenix, and the Southwest. 

Or the western travel program offers 
a score of diversified routings, visiting 
one or a dozen world-famed national 


Graduate School Alumni Dinner in San Francisco 


San FRANcIsco bankers will be hosts 
at a Graduate School of Banking alum- 
ni dinner scheduled to take place 
in the Red Room of the Bohemian 
Club prior to the A.B.A. convention. 
The reception is to begin at 6:30 P.M. 
on Friday, October 28, and all GSB 
alumni are invited. Details concerning 
reservations will be attended to by 
Barth L. Ottoboni, Crocker First Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco 20, Cal. 
Since establishment of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking in 1935, this is 
the first time that Pacific Coast alumni 
have planned a joint meeting. Among 
the guests who have already indicated 
they will attend are Evans Woollen, 
Jr., retiring president of the A.B.A.; 
F. Raymond Peterson, incoming presi- 
dent of the A.B.A.; W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, former A.B.A. president; Lee 


Wiggins, former A.B.A. president and 
former Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; and Harold Stonier, executive 
manager of the A.B.A. and director 
of The Graduate School of Banking. 
Heads of the six host banks and a num- 
ber of members of the A.B.A. Adminis- 
trative Committee will also attend the 
function. 

While the program will be primarily 
social in nature, it is expected that, 
following remarks by banking and 
school officials, plans may be discussed 
for an annual get-together of GSB 
men on the Pacific Coast. 

A group of alumni, headed by Bel- 
ford Brown of the San Francisco Bank 
and president of the Class of ’48, or- 
ganized the October 28 meeting and will 
probably be active in arranging further 
conferences. 


parks from Glacier and Yellowstone to 
the giant redwoods of Sequoia, Yo- 
semite, Tahoe and the Grand Canyon— 
plus the holiday fun of San Francisco 
and the Bay Area—gateway to the 
Pacific. The Bay Area’s 7,000 square 
miles also hold a variety of vacation 
attractions for travelers from near 
and far—with Seal Rocks, Fisherman’s 
Wharf, Golden Gate Park, Twin Peaks, 
Chinatown, Mission Dolores, and the 
Presidio, America’s western Army head- 
quarters. 

On the north, over the Golden Gate 
bridge spanning the narrow entrance to 
San Francisco Bay, is the scenic Red- 
wood Empire with the giant trees, 
resorts and beaches in the Russian 
River vacationland and northward to 
Humboldt Bay; the rugged beauty of 
the Monterey Peninsula and the Santa 
Cruz shoreline, with Santa Clara Valley 
orchards and vineyards on the south. 

There should be time for visits to the 
universities of California (the nation’s 
largest) at Berkeley, and Stanford, at 
Palo Alto, and to the research labora- 
tories, factories, vineyards and farm- 
lands of California’s diversified indus- 
tries spread around the bay, from San 
Jose to Richmond and Vallejo. 

Within the radius of a day’s drive, 
visitors also find new vacation thrills in 
other historic points of interest: Mt. 
Tamalpais, Muir Woods and Luther 
Burbank’s home at Santa Rosa, Jack 
London’s famed Valley of the Moon, 
and the verdant hills of Napa and 
Calistoga, one-time home of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

There’s the unforgettable panorama 
of San Francisco Bay and the Golden 
Gate from Skyline Drive rimming the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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BANKERS TRUST HAS GIVEN US A 
VERY HELPFUL CREDIT REPORT, BILL. 
IT’S A THOROUGH, PENETRATING JOB 
—JUST THE INFORMATION WE NEED.. 


How you can get dependable Credit Information 


You, of course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 


upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 


formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 
ers Trust is based on personal in- 
terviews with suppliers, customers, 
competitors, banks, trade associa- 


tions and regular credit agencies. 


October 1949 


Our credit investigators and 
analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
personal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 
rent trade and business conditions. 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers its 
correspondents and customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are in- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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hilltops back of Lake Merritt—the 
aquatic setting for Oakland’s new multi- 
million dollar Civic Center, and gar- 
dened residence areas. 

San Francisco Bay’s blue-green wa- 
ters are crossed by the world’s two 
greatest bridges, linking San Francisco 
and Oakland on the east, and the Red- 
wood Empire to the north. 

These are the dividends offered by a 
trip to the 1949 A.B.A. convention at 
San Francisco—where traditional Cali- 
fornia hospitality, a splendid A.B.A. 
convention program of educational and 
social events, and the scenic vacation- 
land of the West give America’s bank- 
ing leaders many new opportunities for 
developing, as well-as enjoying, the fel- 
lowship of the banking fraternity from 
the 48 states. 


Program Changes 


The following changes have been made 
in the A.B.A. convention program since 
it was published in the September issue 
of BANKING: 

The Savings and Mortgage Division 
will meet at 8:00 P.M. at the Palace 
Hotel Monday October 31 instead of 
8:30 P.M. 

On that same Division’s program 
William A. Reckman will appear in- 
stead of Wallace W. True. Mr. Reck- 
man is chairman of the Committee on 


Above, Ahwahnee Hotel, at Yosemite National Park. The famous falls can be seen in the 


background. Right, horseback riding in 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado 


Real Estate Mortgages, Savings and 
Mortgage Division, and president of the 
Western Bank and Trust Company, 
Cincinnati. 

Both of the general sessions of the 
convention will be held in the Geary 
Theater instead of the Curran Theater 
as previously announced. The date and 
time remain unchanged. 


Mt. Hood seen across Lost Lake, in Oregon 
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"that's my machine! 


.. for faster payroll record production” 


Operators glow with pride over speed records racked 
up with this foremost of bookkeeping machines! 

That’s because they knock out the payroll fifty 
percent faster with this remarkable machine. It’s 
the “one shot” writing of several related records 
that makes payroll work an absolute breeze. In one 
simple operation you insert statement of earnings, 
payroll check and employee earnings record . . . 
type your items rapidly on the finger-fitted key- 
board with the single set of touch-method numeral 
keys ... and it’s complete. Net pay is printed and 
computed automatically —you’re ready for the next 
employee record in seconds! 

The Foremost Bookkeeping Machine is the 
ultimate in accounting machines —a completely 
electrified, lightning action, automatically operat- 
ing performer that does all your accounting ma- 


chine work faster: payrolls, accounts receivable, 


accounts payable, sales and inventory analysis — 
all with any breakdown or distribution for any 
department. 

And beauty too—The Foremost Bookkeeping 
Machine is strikingly smart in its sleek, functional 
design and distinctive grey-tone finish — added 
reason for its appeal to owners and operators. 


For appearance . . . for sheer cost-reducing efh- 


ciency, it’s the top bwy in accounting equipment. 
See it today at your Remington Rand office. 
YOURS... FREE FOR THE ASKING— Illustrated brochure 
describes the advantages of the Foremost Bookkeeping Machine 
in detail—shows how you can »... 

really save on accounting costs. - 

Phone your Remington Rand 

office for ‘*Fashioned for Busi- 

ness Administration’’, or write 

to Remington Rand Inc., 

Dept. BK-10, New York 10, 


REMINGTON RAND BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
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A Clearinghouse Tells Its Story 


two ancient autos, doorless and 
open to the sun in the unstream- 
lined manner of the early 1900's, 
chugged through the streets of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. Their passengers, 
wrapped in the linen “dusters” which 
the well-dressed motorist wore in those 
days, were half a dozen representatives 
of the city’s banks, bound, placards on 
the cars proclaimed, to the bank exhibit 
at Stamford’s Exposition of Progress. 
As attention-getters for the “Bank- 
ing—Yesterday and Today” booth 
which the Stamford Clearing House 
Association set up at the fair, the gaso- 
line buggies fulfilled their promotional 
purpose and then retired to their per- 
manent homes in the James Melton col- 
lection of old cars. But the cooperative 
banking enterprise they had dramati- 
cally served continued, during the next 
week, to remind exposition visitors that 
Stamford’s banks were a vital part of 
the community progress the fair was 
celebrating. 
The banks’ exhibit, arranged by the 
seven clearinghouse members, empha- 
sized the changes brought by 50 years. 


O a bright September afternoon 


Half of the display space simulated a 
bank at the turn of the century. An old 
desk, a Boston ledger, a wall telephone, 
an ancient typewriter (made in Stam- 
ford), a hatrack, gas lights, and the 
other fixtures that helped banking func- 
tion a half century ago provided the 
setting for the staff members who, 
dressed in costumes of the Gay Nine- 
ties, were present not only for atmos- 
phere but to answer a curious public’s 
questions. 

In contrast, the other half of the 
exhibit was a modern banking office: 
low counter, desk telephone, functional 
furniture, and the latest in machines. 

On the rear wall were two combined 
condition statements of the clearing- 
house members—one for June 30, 1899, 
showing resources of $9,341,340.19, the 
other for June 30, 1949, with resources 
at $131,839,886.01, an increase of 1,400 
percent for the 50 years. 

Large wall panels itemized the serv- 
ices of the seven member banks. 

Visitors to the booth received an at- 
tractive brochure that told the clearing- 
house story of banking service yester- 
day and today. Included were contem- 


porary photographs of the banks and 
drawings of the buildings as they looked 
in 1899. The comparative condition 
statements and the roster of combined 
services were also reproduced. 


Tae exposition was sponsored by the 
Stamford Chamber of Commerce and 
the manufacturers’ and retail mer- 
chants’ councils. 

The clearinghouse, among the first 
organizations to take space at the fair, 
spent several months planning its 
booth. Procurement of the fixtures for 
the 1899 bank was quite a job, but a 
careful combing of attics, cellars and 
storerooms finally provided the needed 
items, and the seven-bank arrange- 
ments committee, headed by Frederick 
J. Rathbun, assistant trust officer of the 
First-Stamford National Bank and 
Trust Company, produced a display 
that attracted thousands of visitors. 
From first to last it was a cooperative 
enterprise; the clearinghouse members 
worked together to tell the bank story. 

Although the exhibit offered the story 
visually, the brochure narrated it in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


Bank exhibit committee, in dusters, goggles and mustaches (plastic), arrives at fair. In car at left, standing, H. E. Rider, Stamford Trust, 
clearinghouse president; C. W. Pond, Springdale Bank & Trust; seated, F. A. Swathel, Citizens Savings Bank; Chauffeur Chidsey; C. 6. 
Talbott, Jr., Stamford Savings Bank; W. C. Poole, Home Bank & Trust, Darien; second car, standing, BANKING’s reporter; Agnes Cooney, 
Stamford Trust; G. R. Johnson, Fidelity Title & Trust; seated, Chauffeur Richardson; Chairman F. J. Rathbun, First-Stamford National 
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Partial view of Soctety for Savings’ Main Banking Room recently 
restored to erase the marks of time, but skillfully redecorated to 
‘rust, preserve its original beauty and retain an atmosphere which 
C. G. holds nostalgic memories for generations of Clevelanders. 
oney, 
tional 


AM memters 
of the banking fralently, 


Since 1849 Society for Savings has given friendly 
service, continuous security, and uninterrupted 
dividends to five generations. Today over 
200,000 depositors carry savings of more than 
$200,000,000 at Society. Now, with its enlarged 
and modernized facilities, Society for Savings is 


starting its second century of service to savers. you will engoy this wtstl. 
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PEOPLES 
FIRST 


Think of Pittsburgh as a cleaner city 
—one which is providing better living 
and working conditions than are cus- 
tomarily associated with large indus- 
trial centers. Its smoke abatement 
program is clearing the skies . . . “Pa 
Pitt’s Partners” are cleaning streets 
and buildings—two activities which 
have won nation-wide acclaim. Plans 
for river cleanup are progressing 
rapidly, too. 

Pittsburgh presents an attractive 
welcome to new business and new 
residents . . . And Peoples First Na- 
tional, with its 15 completely staffed 
offices, will welcome the opportunity 
to co-operate with you on projects in 
this area. Your inquiries are invited. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 


In the old bank section of the exhibit Teller R. E. Northrup explains some 1899 records 
to a group of visitors 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 
permanent, take-home form. 

“Banking Yesterday and Today, the 
theme of our exhibit,” it said, “brings 
clearly to mind the fact that perspec- 
tive is a matter of importance to all of 
us, not only as a measure of progress but 
to determine the course which that 
progress is making. 

“In presenting their exhibit, it is 
the purpose of the banks of the Stam- 
ford Clearing House Association to de- 
pict the progress of banking during the 
past 50 years, since that period, known 
as the ‘Gay Nineties’, is within the 
memory of many and of interest to all. 
As has been pointed out by a veteran 
banker, that was the ‘era of ponderous 
Boston ledgers and walrus mustaches,’ 
and has come down through momen- 
tous decades to the present period 
of ‘streamlined mortgages and retail 
credit.’ 

“In looking back over the period of 
50 years, it can be readily recognized 


that today’s bank has a wider horizon 
and much greater responsibilities. It is 
intimately interwoven in the life of the 
community which it serves. In the old 
days banks did not finance the actual 
construction of homes, nor did they 
finance furniture, automobiles, refriger- 
ators and so many of the mechanical 
means of living which we classify today 
as consumer credit. The arrival of the 
machine age in bookkeeping and the 
development of the systematizing of a 
bank’s services has meant much in in- 
creased efficiency and in the ability of a 
bank to serve its public.” 

The booklet went on to say that 
trends in policies and procedure had 
undergone marked changes. 

“The need for broader public rela- 
tions policies and increased employee 
benefit programs has been recognized 
and effectuated. The attitude of trained 
personnel, happy and interested in their 
work, cannot help but be reflected in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Our Service enables you to lend safely to customers. 
small and large, who require accommodations in 
excess of your open-line limits. Our experience is 
extensive .. . our integrity unquestioned . . . our re- 
sources substantial . . . our insurance ample. Hun- 
dreds of Banks hold our Warehouse Receipts against 
inventory stored right on the borrowers’ own prem- 
ises. The validity of our Warehouse Receipts has 
never been questioned. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 
128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. « 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. « 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. « Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas « National Bank 
Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. « Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. « 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. ¢ 39-45 No. Third 
St., Memphis 3, Tenn. « 2511 S. W. 24 Court, Miami 33, Fla. « 404 St. Charles St., 
New Orleans 12, La. « 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. « Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. « 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. « 243 Kearny St., San Fran- 
cisco 8, Calif. © 222 Spring St., Shreveport 69, La. « University Bldg., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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LARGEST 
TRUST 
BUSINESS 
intheWEST 


It’s a position of leadership we've 
maintained for over two decades now: 
largest trust business west of Chicago. 


Three floors of our Head Office building 
in Los Angeles house Trust Department 
Executive and Administrative staffs. 


Five Branch departments are maintained 
...at Fresno, Long Beach, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara and Westwood...each 
with a resident trust officer in charge. 


Complete trust service, including 
ancillary administration, is available at 
each of these Branch Trust Departments, 
and also through 122 other Offices 

and Branches where trust advisors call 
regularly or by appointment. 


We welcome exchanges of correspond- 
ence on trust matters. Write: Tazy/or F. 
Mullens, Vice-President and Manager, 
Trust Department, Sixth & Spring Sts., 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. Phone: MUtual-0211. 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28 


their relations with the public. The 
necessity for the formulation of these 
policies and programs is understandable 
when one considers that half a century 
ago the number of people engazed in 
handling the daily banking business in 
Stamford approximated a scant 30 em. 
ployees, as contrasted with today’s 
total banking personnel of 323, of which 
158, or 49 percent, are women. Fifty 
years ago women had not entered the 
banking field, even as stenographers, 
and it was not until 1913 that this situa- 
tion changed in Stamford. In the sum- 
mer of that year the first woman em- 
ployee was invited to invade what had 
been up to that time a sacred and mys- 
terious all-male domain.” 

The reader was reminded that from 
pioneer days banking had gone steadily 
forward “to become a big factor in our 
national economy.” 

Events of the past half century were 
also recalled, and then the booklet went 
on to point out that despite the ups and 
downs of history, “banking enjoys the 
distinction of having in existence more 
institutions with over 100 years of con- 
tinuous service than any other type of 
business.”’ One of the present Stamford 
banks received its charter in 1834; an- 
other reaches the century mark in 
1951. 

In conclusion the clearinghouse 
thanked its members, customers and 
friends “who have made its growth 
possible.” 

“Tt is proud to be a part of this thriv- 
ing community and hopes the next 50 
years will be a repetition in growth of 
the past, and that it will be its con- 
tinued privilege to serve the people of 
Stamford and vicinity.” 


Tor officers of the clearinghouse banks 
sat together at the community clam- 
bake that marked the exposition’s open- 
ing, and later the members of the com- 
mittee responsible for the banks’ booth 
climbed into the two old cars for the 
parade around town. Later the same 
day Harold E. Rider, president of the 
association and of the Stamford Trust 
Company, was interviewed by a local 
radio reporter on the duties and func- 
tions of the organization. 

Members of the clearinghouse are 
First-Stamford National Bank and 
Trust Company, Stamford Trust Com- 
pany, Fidelity Title and Trust Com- 
pany, Springdale Bank and Trust 
Company, Stamford Savings Bank, 
Citizens Savings Bank, and Home Bank 
and Trust Company of Darien. 

Jonn L. CooLey 
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6,600 
CALLS FROM BANKERS 


Each year The Northern Trust of the close, friendly relationship 
Company receives more than _ that exists between this bank and 
30,000 calls and personal visits its correspondents which number 
from bankers. This is one example more than 700. 


Collects local and out-of-town checks, drafts. notes. maturing bonds and coupons. 
No day-to-day holdovers. 

Assists in selection and purchase of commercial paper to be held, if desired, in safe- 
keeping without charge until maturity. 


Ships currency according to most advantageous postal and express schedules. 


Provides credit information, undertakes special investigations upon request, and offers 
industry studies prepared by our analysts. 


Participates in excess loans of banks to their customers of approved responsibility. 
Assists banks in the management of their bond accounts. 


Transfers funds by wire or other means to any accessible point in the United States. 


These services are part of the more than 50 individual services offered your 


our Trust, Bond, Commercial Banking and Foreign Departments. 


bank, its customers and employees through the complete, modern facilities of 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


Vember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE e 15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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Did you know? 


gs _that in 1861 the first federal 


income tax was imposed on all 


incomes at the rate of 3% on 


to 5% on incomes between 
and $5,000 and 10% on amounts 


over $5,000? This “Civil War” FEDE I T RTS 
income tax was highly pro- R A A X 

ductive and remained in effect RE Pf ) 

until the year 1872. 


N. ew law? Old law? Speed? Accuracy? Con- 
venience? Completeness? Whatever the need, whatever the question— 
if it involves federal taxes for revenue, the accepted reporter of the 
federal tax specialist, the first choice of the man “who must have 
everything” is STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS. 


Whether they represent the tax payer or tax collector, on whichever 
side of the tax fence they stand—Tax Men all endorse “Standard 
Reports” in use, collect real dividends from the breadth of coverage, 
official and explanatory, the dependability, and the down-to-earth prac- 
tical values which characterize the “Standard.” 


For the “Standard Reports” subscription plan brings subscribers up to 
date immediately and keeps them up to date continuously. The swift, 
detailed, informative weekly issues blanket the field of federal taxation 
most important. to business and its tax counsel—reporting week by 
week the latest development in pertinent law or regulation, interpre- 
tation of ruling or court decision— the newest return, report or form 
—all enriched and illuminated by editorial sidelights, clear, helpful 
examples, and plain English explanations. 


Thus, STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS subscribers always 
have the facts, always know just what to do—why and how to do it! 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING: HOUSE, ING, 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS | << 


CHICAGO 1 New York 1 WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN Empire STATE BLOG. MUNSEY BLOG. 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


anniversary year—the 75th for the American Bankers 
Association and the 50th for the American Institute of 
Banking. 

On September 13 Secretary of the Treasury Snyder ad- 
dressed hundreds of A.I.B. chapters over a nationwide radio 
hookup. Harold Stonier, executive manager of the American 
Bankers Association, parent organization of the A.I.B., said 
in introducing Secretary Snyder: 

“In September 1898, a group of bank clerks met together 


Te fall American banking is entering an important 


> 


~ 
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one evening in Minneapolis and organized a class to study 
the law and practice of banking. Through the inspiration 
of that class, others were organized in various parts of the 
country; and as a result, in 1900 the American Institute of 
Banking was born. These events took place long before 
adult education was popular in the land. At that time, few 
colleges had business courses. Therefore, the men in Minne- 
apolis more than 50 years ago were pioneers in a new kind 
of education. Since then, many trades and professions have 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7()) 


Left, A.B.A. Executive Manager Harold Stonier 


Right, Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder 


{t the top of the page—The birthday card shows a group of 

4.1.B. members and their guests at a gathering of the 

Minneapolis Chapter on the occasion of Secretary Snyder’s 

broadcast. It was in Minneapolis that the Institute idea 
originated 
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EWING GALLowar 


The Harvard campus from the Graduate School of Business, with Weeks Memorial Bridge in the foreground 


Banks and the College Graduate 


JOHN W. ECK, JR. 


Mr. Eck, who graduated from the School of Business of the 
University of Colorado last August, says: 

“T have planned to enter the field of banking, so I have spe- 
cialized in banking studies. A number of fellow students have 
shown a similar interest, but very few plan to enter the field of 
banking. I have wondered why.” 

In an effort to find out, the author, during his senior year, 
made a survey of business schools throughout the country, the 
results of which are given in the following article. 


ates? A survey among major American universities and 
colleges having schools of business or schools of com- 
merce indicates that a small percentage of graduating stu- 


C: BANKS meet competitive demands for college gradu- 


dents, throughout the country, is interested in the banking 
field. 

Questionnaires were sent to 60 major business schools in 
1948 and to 100 in 1949 in order to obtain adequate statisti- 
cal coverage and a two-year comparison. In this question- 
naire, information was requested as to the number of gradu- 
ating business school students entering the banking field 
in comparison to the number of degrees conferred by the 
school of business. Also, any additional pertinent informa- 
tion which would be of assistance in making this survey was 
requested. Questionnaires were sent to all colleges having 
business schools or schools of commerce listed in the Blue 
Book of Colleges for the United States. The tables printed 
here indicate the results of these surveys as shown in answers 
received. 


1948 SURVEY 


Entering 


Eastern U.S.A. Banking 


Graduates 
Columbia U. 146 2 


Remarks 


Students feel reluc- 
tance to consider bank- 
ing due to low salaries 
and slow advance- 


U. of Connecticut 
Harvard Graduate School 


Johns Hopkins Students are inter- 


ested in banking but 
find the beginning sal- 
ary too low. 

U. of Pittsburgh 

U. of Pennsylvania 


34 


Entering 
Graduates Banking 
Rutgers U. 135 3 
Temple U. 175 
U. of Buffalo 90 
Rider College 321 


Remarks 


Low salaries and slow 


advancement. 
Southern U.S.A. 


U. of Alabama Salaries too low to 

attract from active 
competition 

U. of Missouri ies 

U. of Texas 

Virginia Polytechnic 

U. of Oklahoma 
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active 


Graduates 
U. of ‘I ennessee 225 
Middle West U.S.A. 
U. of Chicago 


DePau! U. 
Drake | 


U. of Illinois 257 
U. of Indiana 631 
U. of Michigan 


Entering 


Remarks 
3 - 


Banking 


Much less interest 
than in the 1920's. 
Students avoid bank- 
ing since they believe 
the salaries are low 
and the advancement 
slow. 


189 (B.B.A.) 


107 (M.B.A.) 10 


Eastern U.S.A. 


Boston College 83 
U. of Buffalo 154 
City College, N. Y. 1,681 
Columbia U. 157 


U. of Connecticut 300 
Duquesne U. 342 
Harvard Graduate School 
Johns Hopkins U. 

U. of Pittsburgh 

St. John’s U. 


Temple U 


Southern U.S.A. 


U. of Alabama 


U. of Arkansas 
Baylor U. 


U. of Florida 


U. of Kentucky 


U. of Miami 
U. of Mississippi 


Mississippi State College 


U. of Missouri 


U. of Tennessee 


Graduates 


Graduates 


U. of Minnesota 706 
Miami U. 321 
Nebraska U. 182 


Ohio State U. 


Far West U.S.A. 


U. of Colorado 200 
U. of Southern California ? 

Stanford Graduate School 
U. of Oregon 117 
Loyola U. 30 
U. of Washington 541 


1949 SURVEY 


Entering 


Banking Remarks 


0 

0 

6 Better training pro- 
grams are being of- 
fered and salaries are 
beginning to compete 
with business. 

0 


1 


660 (M.B.A.) 21 


Opportunities in other 
fields are initially 
more attractive. 


Salaries low, little 
progress planning. 


Salaries lower than in 
other fields. 

Low entrance salary 
and lack of training 
programs are the main 
reasons. 

Those with intense 
interest in banking 
seemed to obtain fair 
salaries. 


Two others interested 
but not enough salary 
offered. 

Son of president of 
small banking chain. 
There were about six 
offers refused because 
of salary. 

We have had quite a 
few banking opportu- 
nities this year; how- 
ever, the starting rates 
are still low. 


There follow some quotations from letters from the ad- 
ministrators of various schools of business, indicating special 


interest in this problem. 


The remarks of the placement service head of one large 
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Graduates 


U. of Texas 476 
Tulane U. 165 
U of Virginia 157 


Middle West U.S.A. 


Bowling Green (Ohio) 
State U. 
Creighton U. 


Drake U. 


Franklin (Ohio) U. 
Kent State U. 
U. of Michigan 


242 (B.A.) 


Entering 


Remarks 
6 


3 
7 


Banking 


In this area, not enough 
banks have developed 
well rounded training 
programs for college 
men. 


Low salary. 
1 4 


272 (M.B.A.) 20 


> 


? 


Entering 
Banking 


6 
1 
7 


Remarks 


Salaries too low and 
no established train- 
ing program. 

One man may later 
enter a bank of which 
his father is president. 


128 (M.B.A.) 


U. of Minneosta 380 


Nebraska U. 247 


U. of North Dakota 102 


Oklahoma A. & M. 
U. of Toledo 


U. of Wisconsin 


Far West U.S.A. 


U. of Arizona 

U. of Colorado 
Loyola U. 
Montana State U. 
U. of Oregon 

U. of Utah 


Brigham Young U. 


May be more even- 
tually. 

There may be others 
who have accepted po- 
sitions. Banking does 
not rank high with 
graduates as a source 
of employment. 

Ten majored in finance. 
A student was offered 
$150 a month. He is 
now receiving $300 at 
a gas station. 


Salaries too low. 


No information. 


Some bankers are be- 
ginning to offer com- 
petitive salaries. 

Banks in this area are 
obtaining students with 
less than B.S. degrees 
at lower salaries than 
would have to be paid 
to college graduates. 


eastern university are: “Students who reject consideration of 
banking careers do so for the following reasons: 
“A starting salary rate which does not compare favorably 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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How NOT To Teller 


or, Henrietta’s Big Moment 


Drawings by DICK ERICSON, based on a bank skit given 
in connection with “Courtesy Week” in Reno, Nevada, 
This material was supplied to BANKING through the 
courtesy of the First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
and the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Here she comes, tripping happily into the bank, “tra-la, She picked the shortest line and got stuck behind a 
tra-lay, what a wonderful day, I'll cash my check and gent with a satchel full of deposits—but you can't get 
spend my pay, um-te-um-te-um-te-ay.” her angry. She’s about to cash her check. 


“Will you cash this check for me, please? Here’s my 
identifica . . .”’ 

"You have an account here?” “Sorry, but | can’t cash an out-of-town check unless you 
**You mean, in this bank?” have an account here.” 

“Naturally, madam, naturally. What else could | mean?” “I beg your pardon?” 


“| said, madam, | can't cash it unless you have an 
account here!” 


“No, | haven't; I'm from out of town, but here’s my 
identi...” 
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"Why, | never heard of such a thing! This is a Telephone “Madam, | do not know Mr. Bruce, and even if | did | 
Company paycheck, and here’s my iden .. .” still can’t cash it!” 
"| can read, lady, but | still can’t cash it!” "You mean you won't cash a Telephone Company 
“But I'm here on business for the Telephone Company. paycheck?” 
You can call Mr. Bruce of the company—he’s the district "I can’t cash ANY check unless you have an account 
manager—he’ll vouch for me...” here!” 
"Well, I’ve got to get it cashed; is there some other bank 
in Reno that will... .” 


“Look, lady, there isn’t any bank in Reno that will cash “I’m a very busy man, madam, very busy indeed. Now, 
itunless you have an account!” why don’t you take it to Harrah’s, or Cal-Neva, or 
"Now you look, I’ve got to get this check cashed, that’s Harold’s Club. They'll cash anything.” 

all there is to it! | have only about 10 cents left; what am 

| supposed to use for money?.. .” 


“Goodness, | don’t want my paycheck cleared through 
gambling club!” 
"I'm sorry, lady, but | CAN’T CASH IT!!!” 


Well, there she goes—out to do a little “advertising” for 
the bank. 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department is edited by JOHN L. 
CooLey OF BANKING’s staff. 


Job of Being Your Banker” 


BANK in Benton, Kentucky, used 
A a novel approach in soliciting 
business in its community. 

“Bank of Marshall County Applies 
for Position as Your Banker,” said the 
display type heading over a half-page 
newspaper advertisement. “ When some- 
one comes to you for an important po- 
sition,” continued the copy, “you like 
to know all about him. The Bank of 
Marshall County wants to serve you. 
Here is how an application blank might 
look if the bank could call on you and 
present its qualifications: 

‘““Name... Bank of Marshall 
County 

“Address . . . Benton, Kentucky 

“Age . . . 46 years 

“Connections . . . American Bank- 
ers Association, Kentucky Bankers As- 
sociation, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 

“Reference . . . Over 4,500 custom- 
ers, with deposits or loans 

“Number of Directors . . . 9 

“Number of Employees . . . 8 

“Type of Service . . . Personal and 
business checking accounts, loans, safe 
deposit boxes, travelers checks, many 
other friendly services, and FHA loans.” 

A condensed statement followed. 

The ad concluded with this invita- 

tion: “Come in and tell us what the job 
of being your banker involves. We'll 
explain what we have to offer you. 
“If you are not already a customer of 
ours we invite you to open an account 
with the bank that is ‘Closest to the 
Heart of Marshall County’s Progress.’ 
If you are a customer now, we assure 
you we deeply appreciate all business 
entrusted to us.” 


The Woronoco Savings Bank of Westfield, Massachusetts, devised this school savings 
wall chart to show visiting pupils what happens to their money when it is deposited. 
Young people of junior and senior high school ages are encouraged to come to the 


bank for conducted tours 


Prize Letter Contest 


First NATIONAL BANK OF NEVADA, 
Reno, conducted a prize letter contest 
for its employees on the subject “‘How 
I Can Help Sell First National.” 

“The overall objective,” said Presi- 
dent W. W. Hopper, in announcing the 
competition to the staff, “is to stimu- 
late depositor and customer conscious- 
ness among our entire staff, to bring 
about an organization-wide apprecia- 
tion of the borrower and the depositor, 
and to get every employee thinking in 
terms of how he can, both in his work 
and outside contacts, do a better job of 
developing, serving and increasing the 
number of our customers.” 

The contest was suggested by Mrs. 
Druscillda Arneson, a branch teller. 


‘Letters were limited to 300 words. 


First prize was a two weeks’ vacation 
with pay, the second one week with pay 

both in addition to the winners’ regu- 
lar vacations. 

Judges were the bank’s board of di- 
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rectors, assisted by a nonvoting advi- 
sory committee of two officers and a rep- 
resentative of an advertising agency. 

The contest was widely publicized in 
the First National’s recently established 
staff newspaper, Firstnevadan. 


Bank as Partner 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA, Richmond, 
in a recent series of advertisements, out- 
lined four steps essential to the attain- 
ment of success and security. Here they 
are: 

“(1) Learn to control your spending! 
Only a checking account gives you a 
record of where your money goes. This 
enables you to budget wisely. 

“(2) Save something from every pay 
check—before you start to spend! An 
interest-bearing savings account helps 
your money grow faster. 

“(3) Choose the goals that mean 
success for you! A new home—educa- 
tion for your children—a business of 
your own—a vacation cottage stocks 
and bonds—sizable savings—any or all 
of these can be yours if you determine 
to get them. 

““(4) Select a bank that will be your 
partner! Its help can be invaluable in 
solving personal or business problems— 
in making funds available without dis- 
rupting your checking and savings pro- 
grams.” 
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“These four steps will carry you far 

along the road to success and security. 
But remember—the responsibility for 
taking them is yours alone. No one can 
make you a success but yourself. It is 
your determination and _ persistence 
which count—plus the cooperation of 
your bank.” 
* Each step was developed in a sepa- 
rate ad, and later the series was pub- 
lished in folder form, with the sugges- 
tion that “this bank can serve as your 
partner, working in a sound and prac- 
tical way to help you reach your goals 
of success and security.” 


Posters Explain Check’s 
Journey 


As part of its school relations pro- 
gram the lowA-Des Motnes NATIONAL 
Bank, Des Moines, has prepared eight 
posters which trace and explain the 
travels of a check from the time it is 
received by the bank until it is returned 
to the owner. 

Entitled “The Flight of a Check 
Through the Iowa-Des Moines National 
Bank,” the series is shown to the chil- 
dren when they visit the institution. 
Each poster is illustrated with a photo- 
graph that enables the pupils to visual- 
ize the operation described in the copy. 

The first poster (see photo on this 
page) shows how checks enter the bank. 
In the second the young person learns 
about the proving and sorting of checks. 
The third explains what happens to 
“on us” checks in the bookkeeping 


Below, the first poster in the Iowa-Des 

Moines’ series. Right, junior high school stu- 

dents watch the operation of a machine at 
the bank 


CHECKS enter the bank 
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Foreign students tak- 
ing a special course at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y., 
visited the Manufac- 
turers National Bank 
where Vice-president 
M. J. Lewis, seated, 
right, told them about 
American banking 
methods. The students 
represented 10 coun- 
tries 


department, and the fourth and fifth 
cover the services of the transit depart- 
ment. Another poster tells the visitors 
that checks on other Des Moines banks 
are sorted, listed, and endorsed, and 
then exchanged at the clearinghouse. 
The seventh covers the cancellation of 
checks, while the last step is their re- 


turn to customers at the end of the- 


month. 


Bank Offers Its Ads 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
Company of Pittsburgh reports a good 
response to its offer to give other banks 
mats of its series of advertisements 
aimed at helping the public understand 
the commercial services of commercial 
banks. 

More than 65 banks throughout the 
country have requested the free mats, 


which are printed over the local institu- 
tions’ signatures, without credit to the 
Mellon. Users have written to say that 
the ads are doing a good educational 
job for the banking system as a whole. 
Commendations on the series have 
been received from 35 states. The bank 
has also had correspondence about the 
ads with banks in foreign countries. 


Bankers at School 


MARSHALL & ILsLeEY BANK of Mil- 
waukee used the 1949 session of the 
School of Banking at the University of 
Wisconsin as the occasion for calling 
the public’s attention to banking edu- 
cation. 

A lobby exhibit, “School Days,” told 
the public: “ Bankers go to school, too, 
the better to serve you.” The display 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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Wage-Hour Law 


Changes 


WILLIAM POWERS 


Mr. Powers is a deputy manager of the American Bankers 
Association and director of Customer and Personnel Relations. 


the provisions of the Wage-Hour Act and promised 
that legislative changes then being contemplated by 
Congress would be discussed in a subsequent issue. 

At that time administration and congressional leaders 
publicly expressed confidence in their ability to enact 
quickly sweeping changes in labor law. The passing months 
have proved their forecasts ill-founded. Seemingly endless 
hearings, committee controversies, involved floor debates, 
and party splits delayed or averted action on numerous 
proposals. Thus far, only one piece of wage-hour legislation 
has been enacted—the Overtime-on-Overtime Law. And on 
this subject of overtime, the Wage-Hour Administrator has 
released two opinions of particular interest to bankers. 

Still pending before Congress are two bills covering a 
number of wage-hour law changes and including an increase 
to 75 cents an hour in the minimum wage rate. The House 
and Senate bills differ in a number of respects, and the 
current “vacation” of House members delays the final 
agreement necessary for submission of the legislation to the 
President. 


\ article in the February 1949 issue of BANKING outlined 


Overtime-on-Overtime Law 


This act, signed by the President on July 20, 1949, con- 
tains provisions affecting the Supreme Court’s decision of 
June 1948 in the Bay Ridge longshore case. In that decision, 
the Court held that premium rates paid under a certain 
longshore contract must be included in computing the 
regular rate on which overtime pay is based and may not be 
offset against statutory overtime requirements. 

The new law excludes certain “premium” payments from 
the computation of regular rate and permits the employer to 
offset such extra payments against overtime pay due under 
the Wage-Hour Act. The premiums or eXtra payments 
affected are: 

(1) Those paid for work on Saturdays, Sundays, or holi- 
days, or on the sixth or seventh day of the workweek. 

(2) Those paid for work outside the hours established in 
good faith under the applicable employment contract or 
collective bargaining agreement as the “basic, normal, or 
regular workday (not exceeding eight hours) or workweek 
(not exceeding 40 hours).” 

Such premiums—provided they are not less than one and 
one-half times the rate paid for regular hours—are not 
deemed part of the regular rate and may be offset against 
statutory overtime pay requirements. 

The Overtime-on-Overtime Law also contains a retroac- 
tive provision relieving employers of liability for unpaid 
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Wage-Hour Administrator William R. McComb 


overtime on certain premium rates which may have accrued 
prior to passage of the Overtime Act—provided that the 
overtime payments actually made were in accordance with 
the new law. 


Administrator’s Views 


On August 11, 1949, the Wage-Hour Administrator issued 
a statement concerning administrative procedures under the 
Overtime-on-Overtime Law. Bank operating and personnel 
officers should discuss the contents of this statement with 
their legal counsel. 

The statement calls particular attention to the fact that 
premium payments, other than those specifically mentioned 
in the Overtime Law, cannot be treated as overtime pay- 
ments, and it cautions employers to include nonexempt 
premiums (for instance, those at a rate of less than time 
and one-half) in employees’ regular rates of pay when figur- 
ing overtime. It points out that the Overtime Law still 
leaves in effect certain “judicially established principles in 
reference to overtime compensation.” 


Business Contest Overtime 


On March 25, 1949, the Administrator ruled that em- 
ployers who inaugurate business-development contests 
among their employees are required to: 

(1) Keep accurate records of time spent in contest activi- 
ties outside normal working hours. 

(2) Count the time spent in such activities (both during 
and outside regular working hours) as compensable working 
time and include such time in figuring the regular rate for 
overtime purposes. 

(3) Include the value of prizes in determining the regular 
rate of pay for overtime purposes. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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~an._Audience 


Sit Sull ~~~... 


Dr. CROCKER is head of the Department of Speech, Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. He writes here the fourth in his 
series of articles designed to help the banker who is called upon 
from time to time to make speeches. 


attention, gets you.” The job, then, of the public 
speaker is to get the attention of his listeners and 
hold it. 

First is primary attention. When the speaker steps onto 
the platform the audience is interested in him as another 
person. The way the speaker dresses, the way he combs his 
hair, the color of his suit, whether he is too fat or too thin — 
all hold attention for a few seconds. The prestige of the 
speaker — who he is and what he stands for — will hold 
primary attention. Perhaps the chairman of the meeting 
can aid in building up this primary attention by his intro- 
duction. Maybe the publicity in the newspapers prior to the 
speech can help in arousing primary attention. Crowds were 
attracted to hear William Jennings Bryan because of his 
reputation as a speaker. 

But after the primary attention has been satisfied the 
audience needs to be held through secondary attention. We 
must hold this attention by means of our ideas and their 
presentation. Here are some suggestions: 

(1) Know that you have a good idea. Be confident that the 
audience will listen to you because you are going to help 
them. You are not going to flim-flam. You are not going to 
kill time. You are not going to fan the air. These people 
before you have definite problems to solve and you are going 
to help them solve them. They are going to get the better 
end of the bargain. 

(2) Think through your idea to a simple solution. If you 
speak on a theme before you are ready you will merely dump 
your own confusions on your audience. They will be more 
confused when you finish than when you started. Have only 
one central idea. Expression cannot exceed impression. 

(3) Give the audience a simple outline to follow. Try to keep 
your sub points down to three and do not exceed five. An 
audience gets lost with more points and will not retain your 
analysis. 


Te psychologist has told us, “Whatever gets your 
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(4) In treating the idea use the following devices to make: 
the theme interesting: 

Be alive. In your delivery be spirited. Let your ideas dance. 
Tell a story wherein people talk. Dramatize your stories. 
Let the speech have movement. 

Introduce conflict. Show that some of the audience’s solu- 
tions to the problem won’t work. Do this pleasantly, but 
firmly. Introduce the fight element into your speech. When 
you take issue with some of your audience’s pet ideas, they 
listen because they are aroused. Robert M. Hutchins uses 
this device. 

Be concrete. Use examples. Use a lot of examples. Use more 
examples. Illustrate. Show that such-and-such is like some- 
thing the audience knows. Look for illustrations from daily 
life. Paint word pictures for the audience. Make eyes out of 
ears. Show, don’t tell. If you can have something in your 
hand which the audience can see, use it. The mind of your 
audience is a theater and you are the director. 

Be vital. Will your speech make a difference? Your speech 
should deeply concern life. No one should go out of the 
meeting just as he came in. Something must have happened 
to him because you spoke. 

Be unusual. Develop your idiosyncracies as a speaker. 
Dare to be different. Don’t be like any other speaker. This 
does not mean that you have to be spectacular. Be unusual 
in your ideas. Develop the out-of-the-ordinary. 

Be uncertain. Do not let the audience outguess you. Den’t 
let them know what you will be saying in the next five 
minutes. Introduce suspense. Bring in the novel. Give the 
sentence another twist than was expected. 

Use common ground. Talk about the everyday things 
which you and the audience have in common. We all like 
the old familiar faces and places. But do not stay on this 
note too long. We tire easily of the commonplace. 


Tie Up with Audience’s Motivations 


We also hold attention when we motivate our speaking. 
The speaker must tie up what he wants with what the 
audience wants. We must tie in with the system of beliefs, 
prejudices, wishes, desires, and wants of the audience. Of 
course the speaker must know why the audience acts the 
way it does. Let us discuss some of the motivations which 
move most of us to action. 

(1) Self preservation. Keeping one’s health, one’s job, one’s 
bank account is important to all of us. Air conditioning, 
heating, comfort we all want. Preservation of the race, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 
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WIDE WORLD 


Representatives of 48 nations at the opening on September 13 of the joint meeting of the World Bank and International Monetary Fund 


The Picture Changes 


WASHINGTON 
ee HE Government decided—and 

[ve told our American and Cana- 

dian colleagues of the decision 
the first day of our arrival, before start- 
ing on any discussions or consultations 
—to reduce the dollar exchange value 
of sterling. In the last few days we have 
settled what the new rate should be 
and now I have to tell you of that de- 
cision; it is that in place of the present 
rate, fixed in 1946, of $4.03 for the 
pound, the rate will in future be $2.80 
to the pound. We consulted the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and they 
agree with our action.” 

This is the way Sir Stafford Cripps 
announced to the world that sterling 
was being devalued by 301% percent. 

The kaleidoscope has turned and a 
new international economic picture is 
in the process of formation. 

It is clear that sterling and many 
other currency devaluations now in 
effect are not only recognition of the 
great changes in world trade and 
competitive ability occurring since the 
old par values were set, but in turn will 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


have far reaching effects of their own. 

The British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have shown more con- 
sideration to BANKING had he not de- 
layed his announcement until the 
magazine was on the press. 

While the event had been rumored 
in Washington for several weeks pre- 
viously, there was no certainty about 
the timing. In fact, one of Britain’s 
more prominent financial correspond- 
ents, sent to Washington especially to 
cover the financial talks, felt so sure 
devaluation was some distance off that 
he went fishing in New England over 
the weekend. 

With every indication that the 
American public is getting tired of ERP 
and that the big aid program may come 
to a stop in 1952, Britain and many 
other European countries face the 
necessity of earning their “dollar way” 
in a buyer’s market. 

The British Labor Government had 
the choice of getting export prices down 
through reducing costs at a time when 
British workers were already seeking 
further pay advances, or cheapening 


the pound sterling, in which currency 
those export prices are quoted. How 
effective the devaluation of sterling 
will be in stabilizing Britain’s balance 
of payments remains to be seen. Im- 
ports from the dollar area into Britain 
become dearer at once, of course, and 
this tends to reduce Britain’s home con- 
sumption of imported goods; although 
imports of raw materials from the 
dollar area for use in manufacturing 
export goods cannot decline, but should 
increase. 

Measured in dollars, Britain’s unit 
export prices have become reasonable 
again. A great increase in the volume of 
British exports to the dollar area is 
needed, however, if Britain’s gold and 
dollar reserves are to be gradually re- 
plenished; for instance, if a British 
automobile which sold for $2,000 (£500) 
may now be bought for $1,400 (£500), 
the UK must export approximately 
1.44 cars to have left only the same 
number of dollars as were earned with 
just one car prior to September 18. 
To build up adequately its earnings 
and reserves of dollars, Britain must 
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expand its exports in this direction 
severa! fold. Correspondingly, Britain 
will be unable to supply as much goods 
as heretofore to other sterling and soft- 
currency areas like India—areas which 
hold large sterling balances. 

Britain’s step set up a chain reaction 
in which, within 24 hours, 19 other cur- 
rencies were devalued in varying de- 
grees. These were Australia, Burma, 
Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Iceland, India, Israel, 
Ireland, Malaya, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, South Africa and 
Sweden. 


WORLD MONETARY OFFICIALS 
WERE KEPT AWAKE 


Right at the outset, the annual meet- 
ing of World Bank and Fund governors 
in September marked a departure from 
past practice. Usually the opening and 
closing formal sessions are vapid for- 
malities, which prompted Secretary of 
the Treasury Snyder last year to sug- 
gest to the governors that they do some- 
thing about it. This time the delegates 
were kept awake by the challenging 
speech of Eugene R. Black, president 
of the World Bank, who: 

(1) Deplored the fact that the Bank 


has to date not lived up to the inter- 
national character blueprinted at Bret- 
ton Woods, because, with very minor 
exceptions to date, member govern- 
ments will not permit the Bank to lend 
capital which, supposedly, those mem- 
bers contributed in the form of their 
local currencies; 

(2) Urged members to increase in 
their territorities the eligibility for in- 
vestment of the Bank’s bonds; 

(3) Advised that the time has come 
for both European countries and the 
United States to make fundamental ad- 
justments in present patterns of trade 
and production by assisting the dollar- 
deficit countries to compete effectively 
in world markets through a systeth of 
realistic exchange rates, etc. 

(4) Recommended allocation of ECA 
funds so as to reward performance 
rather than non-performance, as here- 
tofore, and removal of all restrictions 
from the use to which ECA dollars may 
be put; 

(5) Suggested lowering of U. S. bar- 
riers to imports. 

While Mr. Black was reading his 
address, Sir Stafford Cripps, with a 
copy before him, followed word for 
word with serious mien and was ob- 
served to underscore with a pencil Mr. 


Mother Goose 
Monetized 


The U. S.-UK-Canadian financial 
talks were set to verse in London’s soc- 
ialist weekly, New Statesman and Nation. 
Some of the jingles were: 


Little Bo-Cripps 

From the sheepfold slips— 

When dollars are lost, he must find them; 
—So Stafford and Ernie 

Set out on the journey 

Bringing their crisis behind them. 


Litile Miss Muffet 

Fell off her tuffet 

When a spider came after her whey; 
But a seat next to Snyder, 

The big money spider, 

Won't frighten Sir Stafford away. 


“Pussy Cripps, Pussy Cripps, where 
have you been?” 

“TPve been to Washington miaouwing at 
Dean.” 

“Pussy Cripps, Pussy Cripps, what did 
you there?” 

“T frightened him stiff with a Communist 


scare.” 


American, British, and Canadian officials meeting at the State Department in Washington are, left to right: British Ambassador Sir Oliver 
Franks; Sir Stafford Cripps, British Chancellor of the Exchequer; Secretary of State Dean Acheson; Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secretary; 
Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder; Canadian Finance Minister Douglas C. Abbott; Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Under Secretary 

of State for External Affairs; Hume Wrong, Canadian Minister to the United States; and ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman 
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WIDE WORLD 


In Germany, this year’s Leipzig fall fair featured a wide variety of exhibits of products 
which the nation’s rehabilitated industries are preparing for world markets. Above is a 
display of optical glass and glass equipment for laboratories 


Black’s brutally frank remark that 
“many countries cannot now afford 
ambitious programs of social services 
without either reducing their living 
standards in other respects or cutting 
back their productive investments de- 
signed to make possible a better stand- 
ard of living in the future.” This was 
plain speaking. 


POINT IV 


President Truman’s Point IV seems 
to be easier to “sell” in the abstract 
than to implement. And there are many 
pitfalls. At any rate, there are many cus- 
tomers for the idea abroad. American 
businessmen are stressing assurances 
for investors, and for those assurances 
they look to Washington. Since U. S. 
guaranties on American investments 
abroad actually may encourage careless 
policies on the part of other govern- 
ments, the program is not as simple as it 
looks. Doubts on this score were ex- 
pressed by Winthrop W. Aldrich, chair- 
man of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Foreign Financial Problems, 
during his testimony on the Point IV 
bill. 


PROPAGANDA-CONSCIOUS 
WORLD 


The organized sowing of ideas to gain 
public support has become, in these 
days of widespread literacy and radio 
listening, both an instrument of inter- 
national struggle and a domestic tool of 
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government. The average citizen has no 
conception of the propaganda effort 
used to insure acceptance of such pro- 
grams as Bretton Woods, ITO, the 
British Loan agreement and the like. 
Publicity is not merely a midwife at- 
tending the birth of new organizations, 
but as well their nurse and servant as 
they grow and flourish. In the case of 
the ERP, unfortunately, the realities 
as well as the hopes have found their 
way into the newspapers. This is why 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
gave Paul Hoffman such a rough time 
when he was before it this summer. So 
when Mr. Hoffman later went to Paris 
he had to appeal to OEEC for better 
publicity material, saying there was 
“breathtaking urgency ... in step- 
ping up your own informational activi- 
ties.”” He asked OEEC for accomplish- 
ments in cooperation “to which wide 
publicity can be given in the United 
States.” 


TRADE FINANCING JOB 
AWAITS BANKERS 


Wayne C. Taylor, Assistant to the 
Administrator of ECA, following his 
return from a two-month trip to Europe 
as head of the ECA-Commerce Depart- 
ment joint mission investigating the 
chances of increasing American im- 
ports of European goods, expressed to 
BANKING the view that a material in- 
crease is possible. This will require not 
only market research in the U. S., some- 


thing which Paul Hoffman has beep 
emphasizing, but organization 0: Euro. 
pean producers. The latter will liave to 
“shake a leg.” 

“There’s a job for Americar banks 
to do in this connection,” Mr. Taylor 
told the writer. “This is in connection 
with financing inventories of European 
goods. To meet the buying habits of 
American merchants and insure prompt 
filling of re-orders, European sellers in 
this market must find ways of stock- 
piling their goods here; but until now 
they have been unable to get the neces. 
sary financing from either European or 
American banks.” Mr. Taylor indicated 
that the Export-Import Bank also may 
be called upon to take a hand in the 
matter. During the war it acquired 
some experience in financing private 
stockpiling of a South American oil in 
this country. Also it has financed im- 
ports of Mexican handicrafts, apart 
from its interest in financing the Italian 
handicraft industries. 


INVESTMENT GUARANTIES 


Whether the $150-million investment- 
guaranty power Congress gave the ECA 
will last until next year seems to depend 
upon the general political climate in 
Europe, especially as affected by the 
Washington talks of September. At this 
writing only about one-tenth of the 
$150-million has been used up, with per- 
haps another $15-million of applica- 
tions pending. Until now American busi- 
nesses have not fallen over one another 
to get the benefit of the ECA guaranties. 
According to Mr. Taylor, in whose de- 
partment this program is handled, 
many projects which have not reached 
the formal application stage have been 
discussed with ECA. With revived con- 
fidence in Europe, the number of appli- 
cations could easily mount. 


POST-ERP 


As foreshadowed in this space many 
months ago, the ERP is not doing the 
economic job it was set up to do. Now 
it may be told, officially. On September 
1 the OEEC formally sent to ECA in 
Washington its report saying: 

If it was at one time our belief that 
European recovery was proceeding fast 
enough to make it possible to achieve via- 
bility in 1952, we must now admit that 
the rate of progress is not sufficient. 

The dollar problem, despite the im- 
provement in the situation over the last 
two years, is not on the way to solution. 


The Associated Press, in reporting the 
above from Patis, made the following 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 
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This is the round-the-world route taken by the “Town Meeting of the Air” party 


A Round-the-World Glance at Business 


States manufactures and its even 

higher regard for the United States 
dollar are the two outstanding impres- 
sions brought back to this country by 
W. Linn Hemingway, board chairman 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
With 25 other representatives of Ameri- 
can organizations, Mr. Hemingway has 
just returned from a two-month world 
tour, sponsored by the radio program, 
“Town Meeting of the Air.” 

“Anyone who is intrigued with the 
idea of the rubber dollar,” says Mr. 
Hemingway, “should make a trip such 
as we did. He’ll come back with the 
feeling that the most important thing 
we can do for this country’s prosperity 
is to keep our currency sound.” 

In the course of girdling the globe, 
the “ Town Hall” group held sessions in 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
Ankara, Tel Aviv, Cairo, Karachi, 
Delhi, Manila; Tokyo and Honolulu. 
At each of these points the “Town 
Hall” discussions were recorded and 
flown to the United States for broadcast 


Ts: world’s high regard for United 
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This is an interview with W. LINN 
HEMINGWAY, former president of Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, now chairman 
of A.B.A.’s Advisory Committee on Spe- 
cial Activities and a member of the 
Committee on Government Borrowing. 


over the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s network. The group is also sched- 
uled to take part in similar meetings 
shortly in San Francisco and Washing- 
ton (Washington—October 18). 

The currency question, says Mr. 
Hemingway, who represented the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, was a major 
problem in almost all countries the 
group visited. 

Of all European countries, Britain 
seemed to be the one in the direst 
straits economically, according to Mr. 
Hemingway. That country, which was 
a creditor nation before World War I, 
has liquidated most of its overseas 
assets to finance two wars and can no 
longer rely on dividends and interest on 
its investments to maintain a com- 
manding economic position. The coun- 
try is not self-sufficient in foodstuffs or 


raw materials and must work out some 
method of selling enough of its manu- 
factures and services to balance its 
necessary imports. 

Most of the free countries on the 
European continent, on the other hand, 
seem to be on the upswing. France’s 
problems—and there was no country 
visited which did not have economic 
headaches in some degree, with the 
possible exception of Turkey—do not 
seem insurmountable. France has the 
advantage of being self-supporting in 
foodstuffs. 

Italy, although like England over- 
populated in proportion to its producing 
possibilities, is making a comeback 
largely because of the tourist trade. 

The occupied countries, such as Ger- 
many and Austria, still are very much 
in a state of flux and it is impossible to 
generalize about them so long as their 
economies are held within bounds estab- 
lished by their occupying powers, Mr. 
Hemingway said. He did hear reports 
that. Western Germany is making 
progress, but views are conflicting. 

(CoNnTINUED ON PAGE 115) 
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DEVANEY 


The Capital’s air terminus, a busy spot in this season of high level conferences and international goings and comings 


Beyond This Session of Congress 


(Note: The Washington monetary con- 
ferences held last month are reported by 
Mr. Bratrer in “World Business,”’ 
page 42.) 


VEN this early there is every sign 
that the banking and _ business 

world will find the 1950 session of 
Congress fully as hectic as the over- 
long, chaotic session of this year. 

For one thing, the session’s docket 
will be crammed with major contro- 
versies. These include an indigestible 
volume of “‘left-overs” from the 1948 
docket, such as “repeal” of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law, the Brannan plan for 
direct farm income subsidies, compul- 
sory prepaid health insurance, Federal 
aid to education, a vast expansion in the 
coverage and cost of social security, and 
“civil rights” legislation of several 
varieties. 

All of these proposals are highly con- 
troversial. All will consume time. They 
are more than one session of Congress 
could possibly handle, even if the Presi- 
dent avoids coming up next January 
with some new and fancier ideas, and 
the President is facile at promoting 
broad, new plans. Then, too, the world 
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LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


situation will give rise to controversial 
legislation on the size of the next ap- 
propriations for arms aid, for economic 
aid, and for national defense. 

Into this welter of first-rate national 
issues there will be as big or quite 
possibly a bigger menu of legislation 
affecting the banking world directly and 
indirectly. The monetary study of a 
joint committee is scheduled to get un- 
der way this fall, with possible legisla- 
tive recommendations. Congress 
probably will deal with deposit insur- 
ance cost. The whole subject of Federal 
savings and loan association competi- 
tive advertising practices is likely to get 
an airing. There will be various propos- 
als to put the Government into lending 
on a little scale, and on a big scale. 

It is not only the unmanageably large 
docket of business which will make for 
a hectic session. Another factor is that 
1950 is a congressional election year, 
and always in an election year political 
considerations, ever to the fore, become 
even more dominant. 

Then, too, time will crowd the ses- 
sion. The agenda must, by one means or 
another, be limited. It must be limited 
because Congress by late summer will 


want to get out and go home and cam- 
paign for re-election. Even during the 
session, beginning in spring, entire state 
delegations will absent themselves for a 
week or so at a time to campaign in 
primary elections. This will slow down 
the legislative wheels. 


Withhold Judgment on 
Monetary Study 


Even before next year, the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report will tackle a subject which 
arises out of the greatly expanded Fed- 
eral debt and the prospect of a new era 
of deficit financing. That problem is how 
to create through the Federal Reserve 
System a mechanism of monetary man- 
agement for regulating the supply, cost, 
and availability of credit, under circum- 
stances in which the management of the 
Federal debt overshadows and almost 
overwhelms the powers of the Reserve 
System. 

Informed observers are inclined to 
withhold judgment for some time as to 
what they expect to develop out of the 
monetary study now getting under way. 
This is the study which is being made 
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by a subcommittee of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. Senator Paul Douglas, 
[llinois Democrat, is chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

From the questionnaires sent out 
by the subcommittee staff, various in- 
ferences have been drawn. Some of these 
questions seem to be leading banking, 
business, and industry to testify in favor 
of greater controls for the Federal Re- 
serve System, perhaps even controls 
over the reserve requirements of non- 
member banks. 

Other questions would seem to be 
aimed at drawing support for some uni- 
fied form of Federal bank supervision. 
Still others deal with additional topics 
of substantial controversy in the bank- 
ing world. This is as true of the ques- 
tionnaires sent to the bank supervising 
agencies as to those sent to bankers, 
businessmen, and others. 

In fact, however, these questionnaires 
are viewed by seasoned observers, in 
the Government and outside, as pri- 
marily catalogs of main current topics 
under discussion involving the banking 
world, the Treasury, and other bank 
supervising agencies. It looks as though 
some one read over the news of the 
banking and monetary world for the last 
year or so and listed the better known 
subjects about which there was a sub- 
stantial difference of opinion, with a 
view to getting further information and 
opinions about them. 

Hence, the questionnaires in them- 
selves are no harbingers of any particu- 
lar, unwelcome recommendations to 
come. 

On the other hand, the personnel of 
the subcommittee handling the mone- 
tary study would rather suggest that 
any recommendations would be on the 
“liberal” side, according to the current 
feeling about what is “liberal.” Most of 
the members of the subcommittee are 
“liberal,” and this subcommittee counts 
only one known, consistent conserva- 
tive, Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott of Michi- 
gan, a Republican. 

Senator Douglas himself, the sub- 
committee chairman, rather holds the 
door open to a wide agenda of subjects, 
in a statement on the objectives of the 
monetary study which he prepared for 
BANKING. He said: 

The subcommittee plans to make a 
comprehensive study of the effective- 
ness and cocrdination of monetary, 
credit, and fiscal policies in the United 
States. It will, therefore, consider the 
purposes and objectives of the gen- 
eral monetary, credit, and debt man- 
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agement policies of the Federal Reserve 
and the Treasury; the instruments for 
monetary and credit control available 
to these agencies; Federal policies rela- 
tive to bank chartering, supervision, 
and examination; the functions and 
policies of the various other Federal 
credit agencies; Federal fiscal policies, 
and the relationships of these various 
policies to each other. The emphasis 
will not be on the technical details in 
these fields, but rather on the roles 
played by these policies in attaining the 
broad purposes of the Employment 

Act. 

When the subcommittee opens its 
monetary study later this fall to public 
hearings, the subject may get a sub- 
stantial “ear” from the public. Joint 
Economic Committee hearings for the 
last couple of years have in effect been 
the public forums before which the 
Administration’s economic plans have 
been tried. 


On the other hand, the public atten- 
tion the hearings will get will be way out 
of proportion to the actual legislative 
influence of the committee. The Joint 
Economic committee’s chief usefulness 
has thus far been to provide a place for 
public hearings on broad economic ques- 
tions. This committee, even when it 
recommends, cannot sponsor legislation. 
It must persuade other and legislative 
committees to act if it is to achieve legis- 
lative results. The JEC’s direct legis- 


lative influence, since it was established 
under the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, has been on the negligible 
side. 


Push Government Lending 


Proponents of Government loans for 
business once again may be expected 
to bring their schemes to the fore. The 
most notable of them was that advo- 
cated by the White House. This pro- 
posed to remove all limits on the matur- 
ities of loans which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation could make to 
business borrowers. It also proposed 
to double RFC’s funds available for 
loans. 

This was opposed by the American 
Bankers Association. It appeared that 
this year Congress was more convinced 
by the spokesmen for the A.B.A. than 
it was by those who appeared on behalf 
of the proposition from RFC. Congress 
saw little need for a business loan ma- 
turity of longer than 10 years or for a 
doubling of the agency’s funds. 

On the other hand, the failure of the 
RFC scheme to pass this year is no sign 
that the majority of Congress can be 
counted upon to oppose the principle of 
Government lending, even such long- 
term “lending” as becomes de facto 
Government partnership in equity fi- 
nancing. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 127) 


Below, members of President Truman’s Steel Fact-Finding Board, with the Chief Executive, 
are, left to right, David L. Cole, Judge Samuel [. Rosenman, and Dr. Carroll R. Daugherty, 
chairman. Steel and coal mediators were almost as busy as monetary conferees last month 
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How ‘lo Take It Easy 


DONALD A. LAIRD 


Dr. Latrp is the author of a few dozen books and some hundreds of articles. One of his interests as a psychologist 
has been industrial relations, in which field he has been both a writer and a consultant to several corporations. He 
was also, at one time, director of the psychological research laboratory at Colgate, where he taught psychology for 15 
years. Readers of the article which follows will be interested in the fact that in Dr. LarrD’s living room in Lebanon, 
Indiana, is the motto, ‘“‘ Aequo animo”’ (With equable mind), which helps him avoid the fate of Jonesey, the controller. 


OOR JONESEY,”’ they said in the office the next day, ‘“‘he’s been working too hard and now he has a 
Preervous breakdown.” They were partly right. Nervous tension did finally get the best of the com- 

pany controller, but overwork was not the cause. Jones was a hard worker, true enough. In fact, he 
did everything the hard way. He smoked é hard, using three packages of cigarettes a day 
without realizing he smoked incessantly. cp J? The smoking gave him no particular pleasure 
either, for he never paused long enough ¢! to notice the taste or aroma of smouldering 
tobacco. € @ @ He atehard. Not lots, Sw) just hard. He always left untouched food on 
his plate. He kept thin without trying. Sou YS _— But he ate hard because he was always fight- 
ing over business problems with his lunch ij partners. And no matter how little he ate, 
there was always a lumpy feeling in his dle" stomach for a few hours afterwards. He slept 
hard, too, and by fits and starts. He was always a long time going to sleep. He would 
lie in bed, trying to sleep, but would think about his work for hours. Jones was fearful of making mistakes, 
and would review everything he had done the previous day. 


If he had made mistakes, someone else might be promoted to treasurer, and he was living for the 
day when he ~ would get that coveted position. Sometimes he dreamed about being in 
the big front p  %& office, owning a big new automobile, and moving into a really high class 
neighborhood. ““¥ ' After such a night he awoke the next morning feeling more tired than 


the night be- A fore. Breakfast didn’t taste right. He was not very pleasant to his wife. 


@ € € When he reached the office his stomach had that funny feeling again. He thought 
maybe he should see a doctor. Then he lost his temper at a bookkeeper and forgot 
all about his stomach. He sat tensed at his desk, carefully reviewing reports and checking totals—which 
had already been checked twice—to see whether he could spot a mistake. 


Jones is another case of modern nervous tension. It is important to know about this, for it is a 
condition that prefers to settle on capable men and women who Site are striving to get ahead. 
It is a price some people pay for success. Dubs and shiftless : people almost never suc- 
cumb to nervous tension. € @ @ Those who are on the way A + up the ladder must learn 
how to work and how to think and how to feel so they will not yyy ae iS fall into the clutches of 
nervous tension. With the right attitudes toward life and work, “74% } one can work around the 
clock when necessary and not become prey to Nervous Ten- sion. The correct atti- 
tudes protect one from excess tension, while the wrong attitudes cause it. Decide right now that you will 
adopt relaxed rather than tensed attitudes. 


Attitudes that Avoid Tension 


Good old Thomas Edison could work like a demon for long periods, yet nervous tension never even 
brushed by him, for he had an assortment of attitudes that protected him from it. When things were 
not going right in the development of his inventions he took it in his stride. It was just one of those 
things. In a few days, or months perhaps, he felt he would find a way around it. Edison was ambitious— 
but he was also hopeful, optimistic. He didn’t see a stone wall, but always the loose 
chinks in the mortar where it ed eG X& would be easy to make an opening. One of the first 
steps to insure yourself against aw). nervous tension is to copy that attitude of hopeful 
optimism. @ @ @ Get the habit “V3 of looking for the best, not imagining the worst. 
@ ( ( But now look at another ~e great electrical inventor, Nikola Tesla. Tesla was a 
contemporary of Edison’s. Tesla : was the man who invented the rotating magnetic 
field for today’s electrical motors, alternating current transmission, and a host of other developments. 
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Electrical engineers tell me that Tesla was a more brilliant inventor than Edison, and I'll have to 
take their word for it. I do know, however, that the last half of Tesla’s life was a failure, and he produced 
nothing because he made the mistake of coaxing nervous tension. While Edison went on from one triumph 
to another, Tesla came up against that stone wall. Tesla lost weight, became more and more irritable, 
had to sip innumerable glasses of milk for his stomach condition, ~~. and spent the last 
half of his life complaining. Edison was friendly. Tesla was un- {/ _£ 25) 9434 friendly. Friendliness 
is a helpful attitude to ward off nervous tension, while unfriendli- ae ness lures it on. Edi- 
son liked to joke. Tesla was serious as the sphinx, all the time. may Edison had his seri- 
ous moments, too, but he knew how to play. The Good Book says / there is a time for 
play and a time for seriousness. Edison followed that admonition and let occasional 
play ventilate his troubles. Tesla kept serious all the time and un- wittingly encouraged 
his troubles to build up inside him until he became a bundle of ' tensions. 


Jonesey, the controller, thought he was playing when he joined the bridge foursome every Wednesday 
night. But he really didn’t play bridge—he worked at it. He should have felt more rested after an hour 
of bridge, but he wastrying | 2... so hard to win every round that by 9 o’clock he was fit to 
be tied. He criticized his “““S~ ~ partner’s bidding, sat nervously on the edge of his chair 
when he dealt the cards, +’ ek OO trying to get them into four neat piles. When he was “\set”’ 
he nearly had apoplexy and = would do a post-mortem on the hand until 4 o’clock the 
next morning. He wanted so |. Ww t—4 hard to win in everything that he couldn’t be a good loser, 
even in a friendly bridge game. Jonesey didn’t play bridge—he battled. € € { It 
takes an attitude of being a good loser in the minor things of life to safeguard against nervous tension. 


Use perspective to figure which are the important things, and which the minor. Save your seriousness 
for the important things only. Jonesey and Tesla made the mistake of imagining everything was equally 
serious. That makes life about as enjoyable as one long funeral. Most set-backs are in minor things, so 
why work yourself into a lather about them! @ @ @ Tesla and Jonesey also imagined everyone was out 
to beat them. They grew thin from suspicion. Sometimes Tesla was so suspicious of people he cooked 


his own meals to make sure no poison was slipped into his soup. On the other hand, Edison took folks at 
their face value. 


(1) Be hopeful, optimistic. (3) Learn to play. (5) Use perspective. 
(2) Be friendly. (4) Be a good loser. (6) Trust others. 


Criticism, hostility, and jealousy 


When the vice-president stopped in Jones’ office and said casually, ‘It’s warm in here,’’ Jonesey 
got the jitters again. He thought that commonplace remark was a criticism of him. He imagined the 
boss was implying that steam was being extravagantly = ae wasted in his office. He was al- 
ways looking for criticism in others’ remarks and 3 i glances. When someone smiled at 
him, for instance, he puzzled to figure whether it was G) a friendly smile or a laugh at his 
necktie, and he would blush and look at himself in his pocket mirror to see what might 
be wrong with him. That was really a form of conceit, | though it showed itself in his 
lookout for criticism. His perspective was wrong when he imagined he was the center of 
attention—and of criticism—by every Tom, Dick, and Louise. € @ @ Such over- 
sensitiveness to criticism adds needlessly to anxiety. | \ Relax your perspective, and con- 
vince yourself of the truth that only once in a hundred times is any criticism intended 
for you. And on that hundredth time the criticism may be only spite work, born of jealousy, and thus 
reflect more upon the critic than you. And if the criticism is really a criticism, you should be appreciative. 


Stop looking for criticism of yourself. The best way to stop is to give up the practice of criticizing 
others, either openly or secretly. Make it a practice to look for the good points in others. Then be man 
enough to tell (O\ .«ex% them the good things you have noticed. You can do this sincerely and 
honestly, with- SN )) x2 - out slobbering unwanted flattery. It is amazing how this changes mis- 


trust into trust, how it uproots suspicion and hostility. It does something to other people, 
and does even <A more for you. € € @ The most vicious form of criticism is self-criticism. 
This vicious- \) )—3 ness comes from the fact that self-criticism is usually fancy belly-aching 
and not the least bit constructive. It tears down trust in self—the way Jonesey 
couldn’t go to sleep nights because he distrusted his accuracy in that day’s (CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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Accrual Accounting for Banks 


F the two methods of bank accounting in general use— 
QO the cash basis and the accrual basis—the cash basis 

seems to enjoy a favored position because it is con- 
sidered easier to operate. The paucity of information that 
has been available giving detailed directions on how to in- 
stall and operate accrual accounting procedures is largely 
responsible for perpetuating this practice. 

To enable banks to take advantage of the more accurate 
accounting picture provided by accrual accounting, the 
Bank Management Commission of the American Bankers 
Association has published Accrual Accounting for Banks, 
which provides a step-by-step presentation of an accrual 
accounting method. E. V. Krick, senior vice-president and 
cashier, American Trust Company, San Francisco, is Com- 
mission chairman and O. T. Jones, controller, American 
Trust, is chairman of the Accrual Accounting Committee 
that made this study. 

This new booklet outlines an accrual accounting procedure 
that may be followed by the average medium sized or smaller 
bank with a minimum expenditure of time and expense. 
Obviously, in a booklet of this nature it is not possible to 
describe all of the various accrual methods now in use. It is, 
however, a guide to one workable system. 


Accrual vs. Cash Basis 


Accrual accounting is defined as “‘ The method of keeping 
accounts which shows expenses incurred and income earned 
for a given period although such expenses and income may 
not have been actually paid or received in cash.” 

“By contrast,” says the committee in the introduction to 
the booklet, ‘‘ under a cash basis of accounting, expenses and 
income are taken into account only when actually paid or 
received in cash.” The committee’s views on the advantages 
of accrual accounting over the cash basis are stated as 
follows: 

“Tf income were actually collected during the exact 
period in which it was earned and expenses were paid during 
the exact period incurred, there would be little need for 
accrual accounting. In actual practice, however, over any 
period of time large amounts of income are collected which 
were earned in past periods, such as bond interest, or which 
will be earned in future periods, such as discount collected in 
advance on loans. Likewise, items of expense are paid in one 
period which may have been incurred in previous periods, 
such as income taxes, or may be paid for several years in 
advance, such as insurance premiums. 

“While these variations may be somewhat minimized in a 
cash basis earnings report covering a period as long as a 
year or perhaps six months, they are such as to render a 
cash basis earnings report for a monthly period almost 
worthless for management purposes. For this and other 
reasons, most large banks report their earnings on an accrual 
basis and there has been a noticeable increase in other banks 
reporting on this basis. 

“In this booklet most items of income and expense are 
discussed from an accrual viewpoint. The average bank, 
however, that adopts accrual accounting usually does so on 
a limited basis and does not attempt to accrue all items of 
income and expense. Relatively few banks accrue noninter- 
est income or expenses with the exception of items such as 
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Rate Control 
Commercial Loans—Interest 5% 


Remarks Debit Credit 
Forward 


Balance 
20,000 .00 
18,000.00 
19,000.00 
0.75 18,849. 
1,500.00 0. 20,329. 
70.00 20,259. 
100.00 20,159. 
4,000.00 24,159. 
1,040.00 23,119. 
400.00 
75.00 


668,269. 


| 


2,000.00 


1,000 .00 


| 


Total of daily balances. . . 


Interest accrual for August. 91.: 
8-31 Forward... 22,644 


| 


interest on savings, taxes, depreciation and similar items 
that are of an annual or semiannual nature. 

“The extent to which a bank adopts accrual methods is a 
matter for each individual bank to decide. The average 
bank will perhaps find that the monthly accrual of a few 
classifications of income and expense will produce earning 
statements that are sufficiently accurate for control pur- 
poses. After the initial step it may decide to operate on a 
complete accrual basis and place all items of income and 
expense on a monthly or, even, daily basis. 

“Tn addition to providing earning statements which can 
be a real aid to management, accrual accounting provides 
an effective means of auditing interest income. If an accrual 
system is properly supervised, a periodic check of interest 
accrued but not collected, and unearned discount, provides 
a complete audit of interest collections.” 


Scope 

The new accrual accounting booklet outlines the steps to 
be taken in setting up a simple accrual system under these 
chapter headings: ‘Interest and Discount Earned on Com- 
mercial and Real Estate Loans’’; “Discounts Earned on 
Consumer Credit and Other Instalment Loans”; “ Accrual 
of Interest and Dividends Earned on Investments”’; “‘ Non- 
interest Income’’; Expense’; and “ Valuation and Other 
Reserves.” 

The ultimate benefits from accrual accounting are ob- 
tained with a minimum of work, says the committee, by 
accruing on a monthly basis. ° 


Interest-Bearing Commercial Loans 


Since the methods outlined in Accrual Accounting for 
Banks for the handling of interest-bearing commercial loans 
on an accrual basis are more or less typical of those suggested 
for other types of income, this section of the booklet is 
presented in full below: 

Interest-bearing commercial loans (as distinguished from 
discount loans) can be handled quite simply as follows: 
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A control card or sheet is set up for each rate. The dollar 
total of all loans at that rate is carried on the sheet, 
and daily changes (loans made or payments received) are 

tei in total each day to maintain the daily loan bal- 
ance for that rate. This rate control may be hand-posted on 
a columnar sheet, or machine-posted on a ledger card such 
as a commercial ledger card. The total of the rate control 
sheets should balance to the general ledger each day. The 
interest accrua! for the month is figured as follows: For each 
rate control sheet, run an adding machine list of the daily 
balance for each day of the month. Use daily rate balance 
for each day, repeating balances for days on which there 
are no transactions in that rate (including Sundays and 
holidays). Use actual number of days in the month. For 
each rate, the total of the daily loan balances is multiplied 
by the one-day’s interest factor for that rate. This gives the 
monthly interest accrual for that rate. The sum of these 
monthly accruals for all rates gives the total monthly in- 
terest accrual. This monthly interest accrual represents the 
total interest earned on loans during the month, regardless 
of whether the interest had been collected when due or is not 
yet collected. 

The general ledger accounts used for this simple accrual 
method would be as follows: 


The asset accounts (such as ‘‘Commercial Loans—Se- 
cured,” “‘Commercial Loans—Unsecured,” etc.) are the 
same as those used on a cash basis. 


The income account, such as “‘ Interest and Discount on 
Loans” which is used on the cash basis, is also used on 
the accrual basis. The accrual system requires an addi- 
tional asset account, ‘“‘Interest Earned but Not Col- 
lected—Commercial Loans.” 


The entries are as follows: 


At month end, the monthly interest accrual, as deter- 
mined from the rate controls, is debited to “ Interest 
Earned but Not Collected—Commercial Loans,” and 
credited to “Interest and Discount on Loans.”’ These 
entries credit income with the interest actually earned 
during the month. 


Each day during the month, the collections of interest 
are credited to ‘‘Interest Earned but Not Collected— 
Commercial Loans.” This reduces the amount of interest 
which is receivable. 


Past due interest collected is also credited to “Interest 
Earned but Not Collected—Commercial Loans,” if interest is 
still being accrued on the delinquent loan. If there is any 
doubt regarding the collectibility of interest on any loan, 
it should be removed from accrual. A separate rate control 
sheet should be set up for nonaccrual loans, for balancing 
purposes. Past due interest collected on nonaccrual loans 
may be credited directly to “Interest and Discount on 
Loans.” 

To set up the accrual system it is necessary to determine 
the amount of interest already earned on these loans, but to 
be collected at a later date. For example, if it is desired to 
change from a cash basis to an accrual basis on April 1, 
then the interest earned but not collected at the close of 
business March 31, is determined. This interest total is 
credited to “Interest and Discount on Loans,” and is 
debited to “Interest Earned but Not Collected—Commer- 
cial Loans.” 
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Expenses 


Accrual Accounting for Banks points up the fact that the 
advantages of the accrual accounting method apply 
equally well to items of expense as to income items, stating: 

Banks which are on a cash basis often obtain some benefit 
by setting up reserves for large expense items such as interest 
paid on savings deposits, etc. 

It may not be advisable for a bank to accrue ail of its 
categories of expense. Simple methods are outlined below 
for the accrual of various types of expense, and also, methods 
of treating valuation and other reserves. Each bank should 
decide which items of expense it should handle on the cash 
basis, and which items are more practicable to handle on 
the accrual basis. However, most banks will find that they 
will benefit considerably by accruing a number of their 
major expense items. 

Methods of accruing expenses vary according to the item 
under consideration, and for this reason the booklet treats 
each expense category separately. Only two. classifications 
are included in this synopsis of the booklet’s content; namely, 
interest paid on time and savings deposits and salaries and 
wages of employees, which follow: 


Interest Paid on Time and Savings Deposits 


To this account is charged all interest paid, or accrued for 
later payment, on time and savings accounts. Nearly all 
banks will find it advantageous to accrue this expense item 
because of its large size. The experience of past interest 
periods should be used to calculate the effective rate of inter- 
est paid. To find the effective rate for any period, divide the 
total interest actually paid for that period, by the average 
time and savings deposits for the period, and convert to 
an annual basis. The accrual figure for each month may be 
found by multiplying the average effective rate by the 
average time and savings deposits for the month, and 
divide by twelve. This monthly accrual figure is charged to 
the expense account “Interest Paid (or accrued) on Time 
and Savings Deposits.” It is credited to the liability account 
“Reserve for Interest” (payable on savings deposits). At 
the end of the interest period, when the interest is posted to 
the individual accounts, any difference between the actual 
interest paid and the accrued interest is adjusted by entry 
to the above accounts. 


Salaries and Wages—Employees 


To these accounts are charged the amount of salaries and 
wages, overtime expense, bonus, and other compensation 
paid by the bank to its employees. All of these expenses, 
except bonus, may be handled on the cash basis since they 
are ordinarily paid every month. 

Bonus payments are usually made yearly. Because of this 
it will usually be desirable to accrue the bonus expense. This 
may be done by charging 149 of the estimated yearly bonus 
expense to ‘‘Salaries—Officers” and “Salaries and Wages— 
Employees.” The offset may be credited to “Reserve for 
Bonus” which may be carried as a subsidiary of ‘“ Reserve 
for Interest and Other Expenses.” 


Each member of the American Bankers Association will 
receive a copy of Accrual Accounting for Banks as soon as 
it is ready for distribution, probably during October. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained at a nominal charge from the 
Bank Management Commission. 
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NEWS 


This selection of news dealing with 
various aspects of country bank manage- 
ment was compiled by Mary B. LEACH of 
BANKING’s editorial staff. 


Bank Helps Get 4-H 
Club House 


DON’T believe we have done anything 
| outstanding in our relationship with 

farm customers. Our business is 
largely with farmers who are our most 
profitable customers. To stay in busi- 
ness, we need to cultivate the farm 
field.” That is the terse, realistic view 
of the rather extensive farm assistance 
program of the Security Bank & Trust 
Company of Madison, South Dakota, 
held by President W. W. Willy. 

One of the bank’s most successful 
public relations builders during the year 
was a corn show in its lobby, when 
more than 100 exhibits were viewed 
by around 2,000 visitors. Open house 
was held on Saturday night and em- 
ployees acted as guides during tours of 
the bank to acquaint visitors with its 
operations. 

An outstanding achievement was the 
construction by Lake County of a 
$15,000 4-H Club building and sales 
barn for purebred livestock. This proj- 
ect followed five years of promotion and 
was possible largely because of the 
leadership given by the bank. The City 
of Madison donated a 13-acre plot of 
ground to the county on which the 
building was erected. The county 
boasts 30 clubs, with nearly 400 mem- 
bers. The club house was christened a 
few weeks ago with the staging of an- 
nual county 4-H achievement days. 

Other farm assistance activities of 
the Security Bank include: (1) Making 
available to 4-H Clubs and other organ- 
izations a sound film on banking; (2) a 
bulletin board in a prominent spot in the 
lobby, on which the bank displays items 
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Gene Rath, presi- 
dent, Lake County 
4-H Club, left, and 
W. W. Willy, presi- 
dent, Security Bank 
& Trust Co., Madi- 
son, South Dakota, 
breaking ground at 
ceremonies preceding 
the construction of 


the 4-H Club build- 
ing 


pertaining to livestock, farming, home 
improvements, etc.; (3) advertising de- 
signed to stimulate interest in better 
crops, improved livestock, soil conserva- 
tion, etc.; (4) participation in county- 
wide meeting to foment interest in a 
local soil conservation district; (5) offi- 
cers make hundreds of farm visits dur- 
ing spring, summer, and fall; (6) officer 
membership in the crop improvement 
association and participation in local 
and state meetings; and (7) organiza- 
tion of a saddle club with 25 members 
a little over a year ago, which now has 
120 members, 90 percent of whom are 
farm boys and girls and their parents. 

Every member of the saddle club 
owns his own horse. The bank sponsors 
a horse show in the spring and in the 
fall. Over 4,000 attended the spring 
show and 200 riders participated in the 
fall show. 

The farm visits “are often for busi- 
ness purposes,” states President Willy, 
but “many calls are made simply to 
greet the farmer and see his farm plant. 
It is quite noticeable that farmers on 
whom we call seem much more at home 
when they call at the bank. This year, 
as an ‘ice breaker,’ we have an attrac- 
tive rain gage which carries the bank’s 
name. Hundreds of these gages now 
adorn farmyard posts throughout our 
trade territory.” 

Both Mr. Willy and Vice-president 
E. J. Dirksen own and operate farms of 
their own and have a direct personal 
interest in farming and livestock rais- 
ing. 

“Instead of telling our farm custom- 
ers how to run their business,”’ said Mr. 


Willy, “we often solicit advice from them 
on how to conduct our own farming 
enterprises! This is, I believe, pretty 
good psychology, as most of us would 
rather tell others than be told.” 


Livestock Loan Policies 


r= livestock lending policies of the 
Central Bank of Oakland, Califor- 
nia, have been spelled out by Vice- 
president T. P. Coats in outline form 
for all of those in the main office and 
branches who handle livestock loans. 

Mr. Coats develops the pattern to be 
followed under six main classifications, 
as follows: (1) General—new loans; (2) 
dairy cattle; (3) milk goats; (4) beef 
cattle and sheep; (5) hogs; (6) poultry 
loans—turkeys and chickens. 

Under each category he discusses the 
problems confronting the lender and 
suggests the procedures to be followed. 
For example, under the subheading 
“Dairy Cattle,” he examines the steps 
to be taken in arriving at the amount 
of the loan in this manner: 

“(a) Determination of proper loan 
per head (after ascertaining that man- 
agement and feed set up is satisfactory) 
should be based primarily on dairy pro- 
duction and secondarily on salvage 
value of animals as beef. The actual 
amount of butterfat paid for by the 
creamery or distributor for a year di- 
vided by the average number of cows 
in the herd, milking and dry, should be 
the principal basis of determining the 
amount of loan per dairy cow. For herds 
in cow testing or dairy improvement 
associations production records are 
readily obtainable. 
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Oregon Bankers Win 20-Year 1000-Point Award 


REGON bankers will be honored 
\Y at the Annual Convention of 
ihe American Bankers Association 
vhich will be held in San Francisco, 
California, October 30—N ovember 2, 
when their state association receives 
special recognition for achieving the 
A.B.A. Agricultural Commission’s 
1000-point rating award for the 
twentieth consecutive year. The award 
will be made at one of the general 
sessions of the Convention. 

The A.B.A. 1000-point award is 
given annually to the state bankers 
associations whose members have ren- 
dered outstanding services to agri- 
culture in their states during the 
year. Oregon is the first state to 
receive the award 20 consecutive 
times; and, as a special honor, the 
Oregon Bankers Association will 
receive a certificate at one of the 
general sessions of the Convention. 


“(b) Loans on good dairy cows (over 
4 gals. of milk or 1.5 lbs. B.F. per day 
per cow av.) not to exceed $100 per 
cow. Loans on average cows (1 lb. of 
B.F. per day or under 4 gals. of milk) 
should not exceed $80 per cow. 

“(c) Value young stock conserva- 
tively. As a general rule loans should 
not exceed 60 percent of total herd 
appraisal including bulls and 20 percent 
(normal number) of replacement heifers. 
If borrower has replacement heifers 
in excess of 20 percent of the number of 
cows, the loan may be increased by 60 
percent of the value of such excess 
heifers. 

“(d) Registered purebred herds have 
a market and loan value in excess of 
grades and may be appraised accord- 
ingly. Usually butterfat production 
records are available to be used in es- 
tablishing values on such herds. A 
loan on registered purebreds should not 
exceed a loan on good grade cows by 20 
percent.” 

In his analysis of dairy cattle loans, 
Mr. Coats also covered a number of 
other points of interest to the lending 
officer, including amortization, other 
chattel property that might be consid- 
ered as secondary security, etc. 


Job Analysis 


B providing each of its 15 employees 
with a detailed work plan, the First 
National Bank of, Red Wing, Minne- 
Sota, has experienced an upswing in effi- 
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The award will be made by Evans 
Woollen, Jr., president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and chair- 
man of the board of the Fletcher 
Trust Company, Indianapolis. 


Agricultural Breakfast 


The Agricultural Commission will 
hold its annual convention breakfast 
in the Gold Ballroom of the Palace 
Hotel at 8 A.M. on Tuesday, No- 
vember 1. 

J. Earl Coke, director, Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, University 
of California, Berkeley, will speak. 

Although all bankers attending the 
Convention are invited to the break- 
fast, a special invitation is extended 
to the smaller country banks. Jesse 
W. Tapp, member, Agricultural 
Commission and vice-president, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, 
will preside. 


ciency and a reduction in personnel 
turnover. The bank has used the plan 
for 10 years and is completely sold on 
its value in boosting the morale of 
workers. 

“Everybody in the bank, including 
myself, is supplied with a work sheet,” 
explains President Leon J. Kaliher. 
“New work schedules are drawn up at 
intervals of once a month, sometimes 
oftener, at meetings attended by the 
entire staff. This gives each employee 
an opportunity to express himself when 
his work plan is mapped out. For ex- 
ample, one man may feel that he is be- 
ing overloaded and he’ll protest. Well, 
that can be adjusted right there instead 
of being a source of irritation with the 
employee. And often, we’ll hear worth- 
while suggestions to prevent overlap- 
ping of duties.” 

The chief value of the work plan, ac- 
cording to President Kaliher, is that 
each employee knows exactly what is ex- 
pected of him and when he is to per- 
form his duties. The plans are suff- 
ciently detailed and explicit to prevent 
friction. This eliminates the possibility 
of an employee’s trying to get another 
person to do his work or a portion of his 
assignments. 

One of the features of the work plan 
is its flexibility. For example, when an 
employee leaves the bank’s employ- 
ment her duties can be assigned to a 
number of other employees. The work 
load is equalized, thus preventing fric- 


tion or ill feelings during the emergency 
period existing until a successor is hired. 
Then the new employee is provided with 
a work plan of her own. 

A typical work plan for a new book- 
keeper, for example, lists the date of her 
employment, lunch hour, and salary. 
Under the headings of ledgers, notes, 
safety deposit boxes, and miscellaneous, 
her duties would be listed clearly and 
unmistakably. There is no opportunity 
for misunderstanding. 

To test out the plan, Mr. Kaliher 
deliberately permitted employees to 
operate without work plans for six 
months. Finally, one of the girls said, 
“We all feel that the work plans should 
be resumed. There’s too much over- 
lapping work and misunderstandings.”’ 
The plan was resumed, work sheets is- 
sued, and harmony quickly restored. 


Massachusetts Agricultural 
Conference 


ALTER E. GODFREY, president, 

Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 
tion and vice-president and cashier of 
the Springfield National Bank, opened 
the association’s second annual agricul- 
tural conference at a luncheon on Sep- 
tember 28. The conference was held on 
the campus of the University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst. 

The program for the two-day sessions 
ran the gamut of agricultural subjects 
of interest to bankers in this New Eng- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


Philip L. Speidel, president, First National 
Bank, Lake Forest, Illinois, and president, 
Illinois Bankers Association, presents bronze 
plaque to Lila Weinberg, president, Carthage 
Community High School Chapter of the 
Illinois Future Homemakers of America. 
The award is part of a 10-year program of 
the committee on agriculture of the Illinois 
Bankers Association to encourage youth 
participation in FHA activities 
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being cosponsored by the Agricultural Commission 

of the American Bankers Association, the Savings 
Bonds Division of the United States Treasury, and the 
Agricultural Educational Service of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation offers thousands of country bankers the opportunity 
of a lifetime, said Commission Chairman Charles T. O’Neill 
when announcing this project. 

With the authorization of the Office of Education, voca- 
tional agricultural teachers for high school students and GI 
classes will give instruction in real estate, real estate mort- 
gages, livestock, and other farm products, as well as other 
types of financial reserves, including bank savings and 
checking accounts, stocks and bonds, and U. S. Savings 
Bonds, and will need a great deal of data which bankers 
can supply. 

“Teachers are being advised to consult local bankers for 
information on various forms of financial reserves, and ask 
bankers to assist in the discussions of this subject with 
school classes,”’ said Mr. O’Neill in a letter to the country 
bankers. “‘I am, therefore, asking all country bankers to 
contact their local Vo-Ag teachers, and to offer their co- 
operation in every way possible in reaching our rural youth 
and adults with this important program for building farm 
financial reserves and developing community financial 
security.” 


T= new farm financial reserves educational program 


A KIT of material for use in this educational work was 
sent by the Treasury to about 17,000 full- and part-time 
vocational agricultural and veteran instructors. Among 
the items included in the kit are: (1) A guide to be followed 
by the instructors entitled “‘ Developing a Financial Reserve 
Policy”; (2) a “Financial Reserves Manual” for student 
use; (3) two charts linking public debt management to the 
Savings Bond program; (4) booklets on Series E, F, and G 
bonds; (5) a chart tracing the general price level between 
1800 and 1949; and (6) a chart contrasting the purchase 
price of Savings Bonds with their cash value at the expira- 
tion of 10 years. 

The teachers’ guide is in outline form, indicating merely 
the scope of the material to be presented during the class- 
room instruction. Amplification by instructors will be neces- 
sary before it is suitable for use. This is one of the places 
where country bankers can perform an invaluable service. 

The students’ manual emphasizes the attractiveness of 
financial reserves from the student angle by illustrating how 
they may build reserves for college educations and to get a 
start in farming or other businesses. 

Recent surveys of farm youth activities by the Agricul- 
tural Commission reveal that young people frequently doa 
more effective job of selling their elders sound ideas than is 
possible through a more orthodox approach. 

This educational activity offers country bankers an in- 
valuable public relations medium, said Mr. O’Neill. By 
working with the vocational agricultural and GI instructors 
in developing material for classroom use and through per- 
sonal appearances before these classes, when requested to 
do so, and explaining and interpreting banking functions 
entering into this financial reserve program, bankers will be 
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Banker Role in Farm Financial Reserves Schools 


able to correct misconceptions pertaining to banking that 
may exist in the thought of teachers and pupils. 

Moreover, said Mr. O’Neill, it offers an opportunity to 
bankers to perform a public service that will benefit every 
farming community in which it is given. ; 

This cooperative project to educate farmers to fortify 
themselves against disastrous financial reverses by con- 
sistent saving is an extension of the A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission’s long-term agricultural program. Helping 
farmers build financial reserves has, for several years, been 
one of the Commission’s strongest and most widely publi- 
cized goals. During its campaigns, the Treasury’s Savings 
Bonds Division has directed a barrage of sales ammunition 
at the farmers designed to encourage them to build financial 
reserves by investing in Savings Bonds. 

Now something new has been added. The Commission, 
the Treasury, and the Office of Education are working as a 
unit. This does not mean, of course, that the Commission 
and the Treasury will abandon other activities in this field. 

Mr. O’Neill, the A.B.A.’s spokesman in this endeavor, is 
vice-president and trust officer of the National Bank and 
Trust Co., Charlottesville, Virginia. 


This four-color Savings Bond poster, featuring farm financial re- 
serves, was prepared for bank use by the U. S. Treasury at the 
suggestion of the Agricultural Commission 
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Farm Land Prices on Downswiné 


reached an all-time high in November of last year. The 
index is now 172 (1912-14 = 100) compared to 177 in 
November 1948. 

Prior to 1948, farm land prices had been creeping up from 
the low of 1933. The index then was 73—where it had fallen 
from the previous high level of 170 in 1920. 

Last year in March the idex of farm land prices again 
reached 170. It advanced further, to 177 in November. In 
March of 1949, the index turned downward for the first time 
in 10 years, and in July this downward trend was confirmed 
with an index of 172. These figures are based on findings 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington. 

This decline from the high reached in the post-World War 
II period was registered in 41 states as of July 1949. How- 
ever, in six states—Delaware, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, and New York—the farm land prices continued 
to increase. One state, Illinois, may have reached its high 
in March 1949, as the index remained the same in July; i.e., 
158. (See Table II on page 58 for recent index numbers for 
each state.) 

The greatest downturn in farm land prices has occurred in 
a number of western states and in Texas. Declines in the 
prices of meat animals are apparently reflected in the de- 
creases in land values in the western states; the decline in 
Texas probably reflects the lowering of both livestock and 
wheat prices plus drought conditions experienced there dur- 
ing the past year. 

The percentage change for each state is shown on the 
chart on page 58. 

California and Florida were the first of the states to reach 
their peak in land prices in the post-World War II period. 
That was in 1947. Farm real estate prices there have turned 
downward since that time and reflect the decline in prices 
for citrus, other fruits, and truck crops. 

The United States farm land price index of 177 which was 
reached in 1948 was the all-time high for the country as a 
whole. However, in 13 states farm real estate prices are still 
below levels reached in the World War I period. These states 
are Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, and Wisconsin. 


F \RM real estate prices are on the decline after having 


Farm Mortgage Debt Increases 


The farm mortgage debt on January 1, 1949, is estimated 
to have been $5.1-billion, an increase of 5 percent over a year 
earlier. The highest point of the farm mortgage debt was 
reached in 1923 when it was $10.7-billion. In short, the 
present farm mortgage debt for the country as a whole is 
less than half of what it was following World War I. (See 
Chart I.) 

Farm mortgage loans held by insured commercial banks 
rose from $793-million to $848-million, or about 7 percent, 
in 1948. During the first six months of 1948 farm mortgage 
loans in banks increased 8 percent. However, there was 
registered a 1 percent drop in the last half of the year. As 
of July 1, 1949, farm mortgage loans in banks amounted 
to $878-million, or an increase of only 2.4 percent, for the 
first six months of this year. 
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Chart I 
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County Key Bankers Surveyed 


In July of this year, the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association surveyed the 2,892 county 
key bankers to find out the change in farm land prices and 
the farm mortgage situation in agricultural counties. The 
responses indicating that farm land prices were lower in a 
great majority of the counties substantiates the downward 
movement of the BAE index. A few report prices about the 
same as a year ago. 

The sales activity, or actual turnover of farms, was greatly ° 
reduced from a year earlier as shown by 80 percent of the 
replies. For the country as a whole, the key bankers report 
that 32 percent of all farm sales were cash transactions. 
For the Midwest, the report shows that 43 percent of all 
farms sold were for cash. 

The county key bankers survey shows that there has been 
a substantial decline in the number of farm sales; neverthe- 
less, there has been a slight increase in the amount of farm 
mortgages held by banks. The amount of new mortgage 
loans recorded by banks dropped 15 percent during 1948. 
This, with the slight increase in the mortgages held by banks, 
would indicate a slowing of pay-offs on the part of some 
debtors. 

In an effort to determine what percentage of bank farm 
mortgages have been made for purchasing a farm, the county 
key bankers were asked the purpose for which farm mortgage 
loans were made in their counties. Fifty-seven percent of all 
farm mortgages made by banks were for the purchase of farm 
land and 43 percent were for the purpose of making improve- 
ments, purchasing equipment, meeting production and op- 
erating expenses, and refinancing existing short-term in- 
debtedness. Table I, on the next page, gives the breakdown 
of this information for the entire United States, as well as 
on a regional basis. 

The demand for farm mortgage loans during the first six 
months of 1949 was less than that of a year ago as reported 
by 50 percent of the county key bankers. Twenty-five per- 
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Table | 
Purpose of Farm Mortgage Loans Made 
by Banks 


U.S. Northeast South Midwest West 


Buying afarm........... 41% 57% 36% 46% 28% 
Transfer of property from 

tenancy toownership... 6 5 5 7 6 
Purchasing additional land 

to make a larger unit... 10 5 8 11 12 

Purchase of Farm Land 57 67 49 ret 46 


Production and operating 


Refinancing of existing 
short-term debts....... 8 8 8 7 


11 
All Other Purposes...... 43 33 51 36 54 


cent of the key bankers reported no change and only 25 per- 
cent reported a higher demand for farm mortgage loans. 

Half of the county key bankers replying reported an in- 
creased volume of production loans. On July 1, 1949, such 
loans held by insured commercial banks (excluding CCC 
loans) totaled $2.2-billion, compared with $1.9-billion in July 
1948. This shows that farmers are using an increased amount 
of bank credit for production purposes, due in part to a gen- 
eral lowering of prices for things which the farmer sells and 
the continued high costs of things that he buys. 

There is a continued expansion of short-term production 
loans held by commercial banks. However, at the present 
time the total farm production loans held by insured com- 
mercial banks is approximately one-half of what it was fol- 
lowing World War I. Jf conditions turn unsatisfactory, some 
of these loans may be translated into long-term mortgages. 

” The comments of the key bankers indicate that country banks 
are adequately financing their farmer-customers and will con- 
tinue to provide them with sound production credit. 


Prices and Costs 


A farm real estate mortgage is a long time investment. 
During its life much can happen to prices that will affect the 
repayment ability of the borrower. In making farm mort- 
gages, future income must be largely relied upon for interest 
and principal payments; therefore, careful thought should 
be given to the prospects of prices likely to be received, 
and paid, by farmers over a period of years in the future. 

Each of the major wars in our history has seen a rapidly 
rising general price level followed, eventually, by drastically 
falling prices. When the price level of the country falls, 
prices of farm products go down first—and faster than 
prices of things which the farmer buys. Farm commodity 
prices reached their high in January 1948, and since then 
have declined 20 percent, whereas prices of things the farmer 
buys have declined only 3 percent from an all-time high 
reached in 1948. (See Chart II for the relationship of prices 
received and prices paid by farmers since 1910.) 

Through the years, there has been a definite correlation 
between farm land prices and prices the farmer receives for 
his products. For example, in the early Thirties, when prices 
of farm products reached an all-time low, farm land prices 
were also at their low. Likewise, in 1948, farm commodity 
prices and farm land prices reached an all-time high, con- 
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currently. (Chart III, on page 57, shows relationshi), 1919 
to present.) 

In response to the survey made by the Agricultura! Com. 
mission, county key bankers from all sections reported on the 
situation in their counties. The following are typical replies: 
Virginia 

The main cash crop in this section of Virginia is tobacco, 
There are also many dairy farmers and this type of fariing js 
increasing. The farmers generally are in a good financial! con- 
dition. We are experiencing an increase in the demand for pro- 
duction loans and loans for the purchase of machinery. The 


demand for mortgage loans has leveled off. The real estate 
agents tell us that activity is lower than a year ago. 


Ohio 


We feel that the farmers in this area, as a whole, are in very 
good condition; their debts are not excessive. Again this year 
we are blessed with a far-above-average crop. The wheat is 
pretty well harvested, oats is in process, and the writer has 
never seen the prospect for corn and soy beans any better. The 
prospect for tomatoes is also bright. With good crops the last 
few years and again this year, it has been an excellent time for 
farmers to get their houses in order and we feel that the average 
farmer should be able to pay his obligations promptly. 


New York 


Have noted no mortgage extensions for production purposes. 
There is a little purchasing of additional land to increase size 
of farm businesses. There is a great potential mortgage market 
for farm improvements, particularly building construction, but 
such improvements will be accomplished mostly by farmers 
who are currently out of debt, and who are cautiously awaiting 
a buyer’s market in labor and construction materials. . . . 
Very little mortgage credit being extended for consolidation 
of short-term debt. . . . 

Farm credit picture seems bright. . . . Dairy income is down 
about 20 percent, but cattle prices hold firm, supported by a 
good secondary beef market which shows signs of breaking 
this month. . . . Very little slow farm credit seems to be 
developing in bank-held paper. 


Chart II 
PRICES PAID AND PRICES RECEIVED 
BY FARMERS 


PER CENT PER CENT 
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Montana 

Due to an almost complete crop failure on dry land farming 
in this area, there will probably be a greater demand for opera- 
tion loans to get through the winter. Feed supplies will be 
short and hay will be high in cost. Most cattlemen intend to 
sell down as far as necessary to protect themselves. Range grass 
js practically nonexistent. For this reason, we expect most of 
our livestock lines to be liquidated by this fall, but with a 
strong demand for feed loans, by those who will try to carry over 
a choice bunch of cattle. 

We expect loans to irrigated-farm owners to be liquidated 
on schedule. The best crop is fair and will probably approach 
last year, although expenses are higher because of extra help 
for irrigating. 

Deposits are above last year at this time, and we believe 
normal credit needs will be met. 


Missouri 

Real estate loans small. General farm credit rather large. The 
farmers in this county are in splendid shape on their farm loans. 
A larger percentage of farms clear than at any time in the his- 
tory of the country. No excessive loans on farms. Very few 
carrying more than 50 percent of value at depression prices. 
Farm values not up much in this county. General credit is 
rather heavy. Farmers have invested in improvements, tractors, 
and other machinery extensively. 


Minnesota 

Agriculture is the best in the history of the county. However, 
there is evidence of weakness. Farm income is dropping. Farmers 
seem to be depending more on Government assistance. They 
are becoming more careful in financial matters. As a whole, 
there is a healthy condition morally and financially in this 
county. 


Kansas 


We are in the process of harvesting a crop which was a partial 
failure. Income from wheat, which is our principal source of 
income, will be less than 50 percent of last year and there is 
a marked tendency to curb expenditures for new cars, trucks 
and machinery. Nearly all farmers are in excellent condition, 
with farm real estate mortgage indebtedness at an all-time low 
and cash and other liquid reserves at an all-time high. The 
general tendency is to proceed cautiously, and this frame of 
mind will undoubtedly prevail until the next crop is harvested. 


Indiana 


There has been a pronounced increase in the use of short 
term credit, much of which is being used for operational ex- 
penses. There are not many farms for sale in this area and 
most of the farm real estate loans were made on farms sold last 
year for settlement as of March 1 this year. We are beginning 
to experience increased demand for farm real estate loans in 
order to consolidate all their debts or to renew and increase 
their present indebtedness on the farm. We are also experiencing 
an increase of loan applications which are out of reason com- 
pared to the selling price or the normal value of the farm. 


lowa 


Iowa has had a tremendous amount of income during the war 
years, and during the years following. The banks naturally 
were more or less ‘“‘ geared”’ to this type of economy. The banks 
in this section of the country are now “pulling in their horns” 
just a little bit, nothing radical—but just tightening down the 
hatch a bit on borderline loans, asking large commercial loans 
to'reduce somewhat, and reducing tenant farmer “barnyard” 
loans. Instalment paper, from retail dealers, continues to in- 
crease in volume. 

Illinois 


_ Farmers don’t have as much pocket money as they have had 
in the past. They are beginning to charge the doctor call when 
they used to pull out a roll of bills. They are asking what things 
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Chart III 


FARM LAND PRICES AND 
PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 


PER CENT PER CENT 


PRICES RECEIVED 


1910. 1920 1930 


cost and are buying more what they need instead of what they 
want. Farmers as a whole are in a strong financial position and 
can get plenty of credit if the venture looks sound. 


Georgia 


We think the farm mortgage situation in this county is in 
fine condition. There are small increases over a year ago. We 
are not making any long-term farm mortgages but have a num- 
ber of short-term farm mortgages, which are on small per- 
centage of value and are being handled very satisfactorily. 
The principal farming in this county is dairying and most of 
these farmers are in excellent financial condition with very 
little debt. 


California 


While the demand for money has increased, funds are avail- 
able for all good farmers. Operating costs are very high and 
net returns will be considerably thinner. Substantial savings 
accounts maintained by many farmers the past few years are 
rapidly disappearing. The effect of this will show itself more 
one year hence. 


Arkansas 


Ample facilities are available for all farm loans which have 
sufficient merit. More applications are being filed which are 
borderline cases, which calls for careful analysis of all appli- 
cations. Outstanding farm loans are approximately 10 percent 
higher than a year ago. 


North Carolina 


The trend towards mechanization has been increased— 
enough, at any rate, to cause a decline in the value of draft ani- 
mals. A number of the small dairymen in the county converted 
to Grade A milk. In fact dairying has advanced far enough to 
make it unnecessary to import milk from other areas as was 
necessary for so many years. 


Texas 


Costs of production have not gone down in proportion to the 
drop in prices of farm products, and some farmers have not 
adjusted their living standards to reduced net income. Loans 
for improvements are increasing; refinancing for longer terms 
and smaller payments is increasing, actuated, no doubt, by 
the realization that short-term credit is going to be harder to 
meet in view of the downward trend of prices for farm products. 
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Table Il 


Farm Real Estate Price Changes 


Post-World War Il Peaks in Italics 


Index of Average Value Per Acre (1912-14=100) 


November March July November March July 
1948 1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 


Alabama. . . 264 275 261 Nevada. . 119 114 113 
Arizona. . . 186 180 180 New Hampshire....... 150 144 142 
Arkansas 259 260 247 190 196 198 
California*. . . 228 215 215 New Mexico. . 193 193 192 
Colorado 168 156 154 New York ee 148 155 157 
Connecticut... . 194 195 191 North Carolina... .. 330 341 338 
Delaware....... 163 163 165 North Dakota. . 113 118 114 
Florida*.. . . 206 206 202 Ohio 173 175 170 
Georgia...... 193 195 188 Oklahoma. 206, 211 203 
Idaho..... 178 165 165 Oregon ere 168 152 151 
Illinois. . -* 155 158 158 Pennsylvania. . . ; : 160 165 159 
OS eee 178 176 171 Rhode Island....... A 194 191 187 
153 154 156 South Carolina......... 218 224 215 
eg 169 169 166 South Dakota...... 97 98 %%6 
Kentucky.... 276 284 281 Tennessee . 260 271 268 
Louisiana 222 230 225 Tex 200 187 184 
Maine.... 144 147 138 oe 154 146 146 
Maryland.... 204 206 208 Vermont... ; 182 185 181 
Massachusetts. . . 162 159 157 Virginia. ... 243 246 232 
Minnesota 164 164 165 West Virginia 148 
Mississippi. . . . 242 251 242 Wisconsin. . . 5 b 146 
Missouri. . . . 118 123 122 Wyoming 
Montana. ... 145 130 128 
Nebraska... ... 137 139 135 United States 172 


* Reached peak in 1947 
California 
Florida... . 


PERCENT DECREASE WORLD WAR II 
PERIOD HIGH TO JULY 1949 
(See table above for dates) 


1-5 
GEE 5 AND OVER 
NO CHANGE OR PERCENT INCREASE 


(MARCH 1949 TO 
JULY 1949 


U.S. AVERAGE DECREASE 
3 PERCENT 
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UNUSUAL PLAN MAKES HOG FEEDING FINANCE 
PROFITABLE FOR SMALL-TOWN MINNESOTA BANK 


165 Principals in the plan, left to right — Howard Wollam, 
Purina Salesman; a farmer, Dale Lloyd; Robert- 
172 Rohifing, Purina Dealer; and C. E. Meislahn, Banker. 


The Purina Dealer presents these 
notes to the bank and receives in 
cash his wholesale cost of the feed. 

An unusual feature is the fact that 
Purina Dealer Rohlfing doesn’t get 


Purina Dealer and Salesman Supply Feeding 
and Management Know-How — Banker Supplies 
Cash for Hog Feeders at Cleveland, Minnesota 


The People’s State Bank of Cleve- 
land, Minnesota, is finding that 
financing hog feeding operations is 
good business— especially when the 
Purina Dealer and Salesman recom- 
mend the farmer and supervise the hog 
feeding operation from start to finish! 


C. E. Meislahn, cashier of the bank, 
has worked out an unusual plan with 
Purina Dealer Rohlfing and Purina 


Salesman Wollam. First step in the 
plan is for these men to estimate the 
amount of credit a good hog feeder 
will need, prepare a financial state- 
ment and present it to Banker Meis- 
lahn for approval. 


Then each time Purina Hog 
Chows are delivered the farmer 
signs a promissory note for the total 
retail price of the feed delivered. 


his — from the Hog Chow until 
the hogs are profitably marketed and 
the farmer’s notes paid off at the 
bank. In this way Fw Banker, the 
Purina Dealerand Salesmanallhavea 
financial interest in the hog raiser’s 
success and work to insure that he 
gets maximum profits. 

Thus they are Community Build- 
ers... contributing to the prosperity 
of the entire community. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for community building 
in your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over 
the livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with 
your Purina Dealer soon? 

‘If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, 
find out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity 
for young men in your community. Purina Chows for 
livestock and poultry and Purina Sanitation Products 
are distributed from 32 strategically located plants and 
carry the Checkerboard label, rural America’s best- 
known trade-mark. 

For more information on the Purina Franchise, write 
to Department C. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1605 Checkerboard Square St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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ESTATE 


How Estate ‘Taxes “Rock the Boat” 


EARL S. MACNEILL 


Mr. MACNEILL, a vice-president of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York, writes this month on the “logarithmic fog” 
in which an executor is apt to find himself as a result of various 
estate and inheritance taxes. 


was carefully stowed in accordance with a well de- 

vised loading plan. The effect of the cargo on the ship 
is determined more by its distribution than by its amount. 
So, also, the effect of the tax burden upon an estate may be 
minimized by planned distribution of the burden.” 

This vivid analogy was drawn by Daniel J. Reidy, general 
counsel of The Guardian Life Insurance Company, in a talk 
given before the Real Property Probate and Trust Law 
Section of the American Bar Association at its annual meet- 
ing held last month in St. Louis. The subject of his talk was 
“Problems of Apportionment of Estate Taxes under State 
Statutes.” Addressed to lawyers, it contained nuggets of 
thought for all persons concerned with the planning of estates 
—the estates of others, or their own. 


N ship ever had a safe, smooth voyage unless the cargo 


There Was a Time— 


There was a long time when inheritance and estate taxes 
didn’t amount to very much. During this time a body of 
common law grew to the effect that, where a testator said 
nothing about taxes in his will (as few did), it would be 
reasoned that he desired specific legacies of money or prop- 
erty to be paid in the full amount specified; accordingly the 
death taxes would be collected out of the residuary estate. 
Remember: the taxes didn’t amount to very much then. 

Came today when taxes cut deeply into estates, and when 
they may be computed on property that does not belong to 
the estate, in the commonly accepted sense of the word 
“estate.” Thus a man may own real property, cash, securi- 
ties and personal belongings worth $100,000; these assets he 
disposes of by his will—these are his testamentary estate. 
But he owns $100,000 of life insurance also, payable directly 
to his wife; and the proceeds are included in his taxable estate 
just as fully as if they had been payable to his executor. 
Besides, he had set up joint bank accounts of $50,000 with 
his children, which went to them by right of survivorship 
when he died. So he has a total taxable estate of $250,000; 
and under the common law, the whole tax on this would be 
collected out of the $100,000 that passed by his will. 

Perhaps no great harm is done—wife and children will 
get whatever is left, regardless of where the tax burden falls. 
But let’s qualify the facts just a little: 

The life insurance is a paid-up policy which he had settled 
on a divorced wife. The joint accounts are shared with 
children by the first wife. With a keen sense of responsibility 
for his new, young wife, he sets up what he expects to be a 
$100,000 estate in trust for her benefit as long as she lives; 
on her death the principal is to go in equal shares to his 
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children by whatever spouse. Now, is it reasonable to at- 
tribute to him, by processes of judicial inference, an intention 
that the trusteed estate of $100,000 should pay approxi- 
mately $50,000 of Federal and state estate taxes? And that 
the life insurance and joint accounts should go scot-free? 
Yet that is the way it would be—under the common law. 


Apportionment Helps 


By way of correction, about a dozen states have passed 
statutes which decree apportionment. Each segment of the 
taxable estate must pay its share of the tax—even trifling 
legacies of cash or keepsakes. A Federal statute gives execu- 
tors limited rights to demand contributions from recipients 
of taxable assets that did not pass through the usual channels 
of estate administration. But some of the statutes are limited 
and they all have fuzzy edges. They do not apply, for ex- 
ample, to estate taxes levied by other states with respect to 
taxable property in those states. It is not clear whether inter- 
est on taxes in arrears may be pro-rated. If, in the course 
of adjusting disputed values for tax purposes, an executor 
agrees to a certain amount, is the compromise binding on 
others whose contributions may be affected? And so on. 

And now the “marital deduction” confuses the matter 
further. In attempting to apportion, the poor executor soon 
is lost in a logarithmic fog. 


It’s Up to the Man Who Writes the Will 


The solution lies in each individual testator’s hands. He 
is not bound by the statutes; he can write his own law. Under 
the guidance of his trust officer and with his attorney’s aid 
he will thoroughly analyze all of the elements which make up 
his taxable estate—the property which passes by his will 
and the interests which pass outside of it: life insurance, 
jointly owned property, U. S. Savings Bonds, large gifts 
made during lifetime, and so on. He will determine who 
should bear the burden of the tax and in what proportions. 
Maybe, for convenience, and having assurance that funds 
are sufficient for the purpose, he may direct that al/ of the 
tax be paid out of the residuary estate. Or he may say, in 
effect, let the insurance—and the other, larger taxable ele- 
ments—pay each its share. Though surely he will say, let 
small legacies and sentimental gifts go free of tax. However 
he wants it, that is the way it can be. 

Such is the import of Mr. Reidy’s talk. He closed with a 
quotation, too appropriate to resist. Said Mr. Reidy: 

“The form of the will is important but on the substance 
depends the tax. It is the clear, unequivocal direction encom- 
passing all the taxable estate that does the complete job. 
As the late Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes once wrote: 
‘The only use of forms is to present their contents, just as the 
only use of a pint pot is to present the beer (or whatever lawful 
liquid it may contain), and infinite meditation upon the pot 
never will give you the beer.’”’ 


BANKING 


PERFORMANCE, PROFITS, ROO 


The new Todd pocket-check Imprinter 
is the success story of the year. From 
all parts of the country, thanks to the 
Imprinter, banks report more accounts 
... faster operations . .. increased cus- 
tomer good-will... bigger business all 
along the line! 


Here’s just a sampling of 
what they say— 


And these 
are only 
a few 

of the 


enthusiastic Increase your bank’s profits 

and build customer satisfaction with 
the new Todd Imprinter. For complete information 
have received. without obligation, just clip and mail the coupon below. 


comments we 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me full information about the new Todd Imprinter. 


Bank 


Address___ 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK City- 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Consumer Credit Digest 


PHILIP GENDREAU, Wy. ¥ 


Are Your Consumer Instalment Credit Rates Adequate? 


Mr. WELLS 1s vice-president of the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, is a member of the 
Consumer Credit Committee of the A meri- 
can Bankers Association, and is widely 
known as a speaker and writer on con- 
sumer credit. 


iE ideal rate for consumer instal- 
credit should produce suff- 

cient income in dollars on each 
transaction to pay the operating ex- 
penses incurred, allow for an adequate 
bad debt reserve and yield a return on 
the funds invested at a simple interest 
rate satisfactory to the bank. Under 
this definition it is obvious that such 
an ideal rate is almost impossible to 
ascertain accurately, because two var- 
iable factors (operating costs and going 
rates of interest) are involved, plus one 
unknown factor (the ultimate credit 
loss) which can be determined only 
after final liquidation of the paper. 
Therefore, each bank must arrive at a 
rate which in the opinion of its manage- 
ment will best comply with the stated 
conditions, keeping in mind that the 
longer the maturity of the paper being 
considered the greater is the probability 
of fluctuation in the two variables 
plus the unknown factor. 


Rates Vary Widely 


Are there valid reasons for the wide 
discrepancies which occur in the rate 
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KENNETH R. WELLS 


structures used by banks for similar 
classes of consumer instalment credit, 
not only as between different geograph- 
ical areas but, oddly enough, oftentimes 
in the same town? This is not true of 
interest rates applicable to commercial 
loans made by banks, which tend to be 
nearly identical for similar classes of 
business in the same geographical area 
and are relatively uniform nationally. 


Partial Explanation 


A possible explanation of the discrep- 
ancy in consumer credit rates could be 
the fact that most banks established 
their rate structures in this field by 
merely adopting the rate schedules al- 
ready in use by others in the business 
without analyzing the application of 
those rates to banks. The rates gener- 
ally were higher than normal interest 
rates on commercial loans, and the 
banks assumed that they must of neces- 
sity make a profit on the business. It 
would be reasonable to expect that over 
a period of time differences in rates 
would have tended to disappear, but 
such has not been the case. Some of the 
differences may be explained by statu- 
tory limitations. However, this does not 
satisfactorily explain the continuing 
differences in rates in the same area. 

It is evident from the fact that these 
wide differentials in rate continue to 
exist that one of the following condi- 
tions must prevail: 


(a) That certain operations are so 
much more efficient than others 
that the rate differential is ex- 
plained by a lower cost of han- 
dling due to operating economies; 
or 
that some banks are extending 
consumer credit at a loss—or at 
least a substantial portion of 
their business is handled at a loss, 
which loss may or may not be 
recognized by the bank (admit- 
tedly, certain banks absorb losses 
on consumer credit as a bank 
policy to build other business or 
to render additional service to 
the community); or 
that the banks charging the 
higher rates must be realizing a 
substantially greater return on 
the funds invested compared 
with others in the field. 


The Single Rate 


Some banks have adopted a single 
rate for all classes of their consumer 
instalment credit business. From a mer- 
chandising standpoint one rate has 
many advantages; it can be featured in 
bank advertising, and internal opera- 
tions are simplified. However, there are 
inevitable results from following such a 
policy—if the rate selected is a rela- 
tively low one the bank learns that the 
cost of handling the smaller transac- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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5 iE musical notes of a bell which had 
once hung in an old French church 
summoned the slaves at Belle Meade to 
their daily tasks. By some strange chance 
this bell had found its way across the sea 
to a Mississippi steamboat where its mellow 
tones so captivated Belle Meade’s owner 
that he bought it for his estate. 

Located about six miles from Nashville, 
Belle Meade is reached through a long 
avenue lined with vine-covered cedars. The 
house was built in 1853, the year The Home 
was founded. It replaced an earlier dwelling 
which had been destroyed by fire. The six 
square columns on the portico were made 
from stone quarried on the estate. John 
Harding, the first owner, cleared and fenced 
the property when he came to Tennessee in 
1805. While a home was being built, he 
lived in a log cabin where his son William 
Giles Harding was born. 

Brigadier general in the militia and prom- 
inent agriculturist, William G. Harding 
made Belle Meade one of the most pros- 


BELLE MEADE 
the Beautif~ul 


A gardener was brought from Switzerland to care for the lowers and shrubs 


perous tarms in Tennessee. Within its 5,000 
broad acres was a park planted with blue 
grass where as many as 250 deer roamed 
unmolested. At one time elk, buffaloes and 
cashmere goats were also given sanctuary. 

But Belle Meade’s 
Principal attraction was 
its magnificent thor- 
oughbred horses, many 
of which, including 
Bonnie Scotland, Iro- 
quois and Luke Black- 
burn, won lasting fame 
in the annals of the 
turf. As probably Amer- 
ica’s oldest farm for 
breeding thoroughbreds 
and one of the finest of 
its day the estate was 
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IROQUOIS - Only American bred horse 
that has ever won the English Derby 


internationally renowned. The sale of year- 
ling colts which was an eagerly awaited 
annual event brought thousands of visitors 
from this country and abroad. Representa- 
tives of the French government who came 
to inspect American 
thoroughbreds in 1881 
reported that Belle 
Meade had the finest in 
the country. Though his 
horses were entered in 
all the leading races 
and won many tro- 
phies, General Harding 
was interested in racing 
solely as a gentleman’s 
sport and refused to 
take part in betting. 
Besides horsemen 


many prominent persons 
were visitors at Belle Meade, 
including Andrew Jackson, 
James K. Polk, Benjamin 
Harrison and Grover Cleve- 
land. As evidence of the hos- 
pitality for which the planta- 
tion was noted, the dining 
table was kept extended to 
its full length with places 
always set for unexpected 
guests. 

Like most of the southern 
plantations of that time, 
Belle Meade had its comple- 
ment of slaves. They were, 
however, treated with un- 
usual consideration and con- 
cern for their comfort and 
welfare. Charles Sumner, 
noted abolitionist, declared 
that if conditions at Belle Meade were typ- 
ical of the South, “I must retract much that 
I have written against slavery.” 

Two of General Hard- 
ing’s daughters mar- 
ried brothers, Wil- 
liam H. and Howell 
E. Jackson, who 
continued to op- 
erate Belle Meade 
after Harding’s 
death. By General 
U. S. Grant’s own ad- 
mission he narrowly es- william H. Jackson 
caped capture by William Jackson who was 
a brigadier general in the Confederate 
cavalry. 

Though the property passed into other 
hands after the death of General Jackson’s 
son and has been reduced in size through- 
out the years, Belle Meade, still privately 
owned, has been maintained as one of the 
South’s most beautiful plantations. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American “homes and the 
homes of American industry. 


THE HOME 
SPrswrance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1949, The Home Insurance Company 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


tions more than absorbs the gross dollar 
charge of income on such deals. Certain 
limitations are then made with respect 
to the size of transactions which will 
be handled, although the bank ordi- 
narily does not publicly announce such 
restrictions but merely avoids the smaller 
deals through one method or another. 

If a bank adopts a relatively high 
rate to offset the cost of handling the 
smaller transactions the rate tends to 
become excessive on the larger deals, 
particularly for those with the longer 
maturities. For example, a bank using 
a $4 rate would receive only $8 for a 
$200 transaction for 12 months, which 
is about the break-even point according 
to many cost surveys. The bank on 
this deal would not have an adequate 
return on the funds invested, whereas 
on a $1,000 transaction for two years 
the bank would receive $80, which 
would produce a more satisfactory re- 
turn. 

Let us compare this with another 
bank using a rate of $8 per hundred per 
year. On the $200 loan for 12 months 
the bank would receive a charge of $16 
which would provide a reasonable re- 
turn to the bank after expenses. How- 
ever, the same rate applied to the 
$1,000 loan for 24 months would pro- 
duce a charge of $160 and the net yield 
would be greater than is normally con- 
sidered necessary. In addition, from a 
competitive standpoint, on the larger 
transaction the bank would probably be 
priced out of the market. 


Income Per Transaction 


It should be remembered that the 
total dollar income from a transaction 
is the deciding factor, and the dollar 
income will vary not only with the rate 
but with the size and maturity of the 
transaction. As an example of the dif- 
ferences resulting from variation in size 
and maturity an analysis was made of 
the FHA Title I operation in our bank. 
The volume of FHA business handled is 
substantial and it is handled in a segre- 
gated department, which permits a 
rather accurate determination of ap- 
plicable expenses. 

The analysis indicated that the ac- 
tual dollar cost for handling a trans- 
action of $100 for 12 months was $8.16, 
although the maximum permitted charge 
was only $5.26. On a transaction of 
$200 for 18 months the total cost 
amounted to $11.89 and the total 
charge was $15.38, or a net return on 
the funds invested for the average time 
outstanding of 2.1 percent per annum 
after expense. On a transaction of $400 
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the return climbs to 4.78 percent for 
12 months’ deals, and 5.50 percent on 
those maturing in 36 months. None of 
the above cost figures include any al- 
lowance for the expenses incurred in the 
acquisition of the funds to be invested. 
Assuming 1 percent as a minimum cost 
it is obvious that the return on FHA 
Title I loans of very small amounts is 
nonexistent or extremely low. 


For Each a Pattern 


The consumer credit portfolio of the 
average bank is composed of personal 
and automobile loans, together with 
appliance and home modernization 
paper. Each of these classes of business 
has a definite pattern of average ma- 
turity and size of transaction. It has 
been found through experience that ap- 
pliance paper usually produces trans- 
actions with the smallest average bal- 
ances, followed by personal loans, 
modernization paper, and new car 
loans, in that order. The important 
thing to determine is the average loan 
size and maturity for each class of busi- 
ness in your bank and to establish a 
rate for each class of business which will 
produce a profit on the average-sized 
transaction for its average maturity. 

No function of banking can long jus- 
tify itself if it is unprofitable. It is the 
opinion of the writer that many of the 
rate structures used by banks in various 
parts of the country are too low and 
should be revised upward. 


Banks Should Make Profit 


Banks have learned that people are 
willing to pay a reasonable charge for 
the handling of their checking accounts; 
and, to judge from the experience of the 
licensed lenders, people are willing to 
pay quite a high charge for personal 


“Would you mind if I date this 1950? I ex- 
pect to have more money in the bank by 
then.” 


W: must get back to fundamenta!s in 
this [consumer credit] business, 
Down payments must be adequate. 
Monthly payments must be in line with 
the customers’ incomes and within our 
own maturity limits. We must be 
equipped to pass properly on credits, 
We must be equipped to do a good 
collection job, because we are going to 
have more collection problems than we 
have had in the past. We should re- 
member that we can do the best job in 
our own community. We should be 
wary of taking paper outside of our 
natural trading area. We have an obli- 
gation to continue to meet the leziti- 
mate credit needs of the people of our 
own communities and to assist the deal- 
ers in our own communities to sell 
their merchandise. However, we may 
jeopardize our ability to meet these 
obligations if we have excessive delin- 
quencies or losses in our instalment 
credit portfolios as a result of adopting 
other peoples’ procedures without 
adupting them to our individual sit- 
uation. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
instalment credit. It is merely another 
way in which a bank can do business 
with more people and build business for 
other departments in the bank. I be- 
lieve that the opportunities for banks 
in this field are greater than ever be- 
fore, but the business must be handled 
by each bank on its own terms, and 
under its own definition of sound 
policies. 

We don’t have to do all of the busi- 
ness in the world. We should not be 
volume hungry. We should do a sound 
business, with the primary purpose of 
serving our communities. In the long 
run such a policy will react to the bene- 
fit of our own bank, and of all banks. 
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loans if they feel that the service they 
receive compensates for the higher rate. 
Therefore, banks can charge a reasona- 
ble rate for each class of consumer in- 
stalment credit business and the public 
will cheerfully pay it. 

It is important for bankers to make 
periodic cost studies of their consumer 
credit operations and be certain that 
they are charging an adequate rate for 
each class of business, because they 
have invited the public to make use 
of their services in this field and the 
public has a right to expect that such 
service will be continued. It is much 
better for banks to charge a reasonable 
rate and continue to operate than to 
risk creating ill will by suddenly realiz- 
ing that their consumer credit operation 
is unprofitable and, as a result, with- 
drawing from the business. Banks prop- 
erly belong in the consumer instalment 
credit business, and they are entitled 
to a reasonable return on the -money 
invested after provision for expenses of 
operation and a margin for credit loss. 
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Recordak Junior M 


...@ versatile microfilmer-reader unit designed 
to handle the requirements of community banks at minimum cost. 


With a Recordak Junior Microfilmer... any community — mentally. See how you can save time, effort, dollars by 
bank can realize the same advantages enjoyed in a larger adapting the photographic speed, accuracy, and complete- 


bank where Recordak Microfilmers are installed depart- ness of Recordak microfilming to your present routines! 
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description of incoming items 


It’s no longer necessary for your tellers 
to describe incoming checks on their 
deposit slips. They need only list the 
total amount . . . and the Recordak 
Junior Microfilmer does the rest— 
gives you a complete record of the 
deposit slip and accompanying 
checks. (Many banks microfilm both 
sides of checks for a complete record 
. .. are thereby assured maximum 
protection.) 


Result: Tellers give faster, more 
efficient service at their windows... 
backed up all the while by a photo- 
graphically accurate and complete 
record of all items handled. 


duplication in bookkeeping 


There’s only one record to post... 
there’s only one posting a day with the 
unique Recordak Single Posting Sys- 
tem. Your bookkeepers post only to 
a statement which serves as a ledger 
during the month. Then it is micro- 
filmed for the bank’s future ledger- 
record . . . and forwarded to the 
depositor along with his cancelled 
checks, which were also recorded 
for the bank’s protection. 


Result: Bookkeepers can handle 
many more accounts per month... 
using less equipment than is re- 
quired in dual posting systems... 
far less stationery, too. 


description in transit 


An adding machine tape serves as 


your Recordak transit letter. 


Just list and total the check 
amounts—that’s all. Manual, time- 


consuming description of individual 


transit items is unnecessary when 
you have a Recordak Junior Micro- 
filmer. For it compiles the record 
. . . with the speed, the accuracy, 
the completeness of photography. 


Result: At least 60% of the time 
now needed to prepare descriptive 
transit letters can be saved. Further- 
more, the job can be done efficiently 
by any clerk familiar with an adding 
machine. 
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Improved Record-Control. 


Look at the records you get with 
a Recordak Junior Microfilmer: a 
photographically accurate and com- 
plete history of all items handled by 
the bank . . . on compact rolls of 
microfilm which can’t be tampered 
with or altered without detection. 
Protection . . . such as you’ve never 
known before . . . that guards against 
loss, carelessness, and fraud. 


Your 
microfilm copies can be filed at your 
finger tips in just 2% of the space 
required for bulky aiaies originals 
... ready, at all times, for immediate 
review on the viewing-screen of the 
Recordak Junior Microfilmer. In ad- 
dition, duplicate film copies can be 
made—vault-stored for maximum 
protection. 


build goodwill... 


Your depositors will appreciate the 
greater protection . . . the new ser- 
vices you can offer. 

Your Recordak microfilm records 
serve as a constant double-check on 
their accounts . . . can point out 
discrepancies resulting from fraud 
or carelessness in their organizations. 


Also, should they lose or misplace 
their cancelled checks you can sub- 
stantiate their payments . . . provide 
facsimilies of the originals. 
Important advantages... proved 
by the fact that many banks are 
building new business by advertising 
that they are Recordak-equipped. 


Free Facsimile Service. Should your 
transit letters be lost or destroyed 
en route, you suffer no expense . . . 
and your depositors are inconveni- 
enced less. For Recordak will pro- 
duce free facsimilies of all lost transit 
items—directly from your microfilm 
records. And those will be honored 
in lieu of the missing originals, 
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Cay Trouble with the Recordak Junior Microfilmer 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer, designed and built 
by Kodak, is a compact self-contained unit requiring 
approximately 3 square feet of set up space. It can 
be installed on any desk or table... or on top of a 
Recordak Film File. 


To record checks, statements, or other documents 
—bound or unbound, and up to 94% x 14 inches— 
you simply place them on the copyboard and touch 
the exposure buttons. The machine does the rest... 
takes the picture . . . advances the film. Any clerk, 
as part of her daily routine, can do the job .. . quickly, 
efficiently. Should a front-and-back record be desired, 
maximum speed can be realized by photographing the 
fronts and backs of checks in one exposure. 


To economical to wie 


You can have a Recordak Junior Microfilmer installed 
in your bank—realize all the advantages of Recordak 
microfilming—without capital investment ... at a 
low monthly rental charge that includes servicing, 
maintenance, and parts replacement. 

Your film costs, too, will be surprisingly low. 
Imagine being able to record up to 6,000 checks on a 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


In their microfilming operations, many community 
banks follow the Recordak Co-ordinated System: all 
incoming items (mail, teller, exchange) are collected 
at periodic intervals . . . microfilmed . . . entered on 
the proof sheet . . . and then distributed to the various 
departments. Also microfilmed, are all documents 
which originate in the bank .. . such as return items, 
statements, etc. 


To read your microfilm records, you simply insert 
the desired film roll . . . lower the viewing-screen . . . 
and flick a switch. Every detail is projected sharp 
and clear . . . enlarged to convenient reading size . . . 
and you can speed the film from image to image 
merely by turning a convenient handle. 


100-foot roll of film... costing only $3.63 ... with 
no extra charge for processing. For more information 
on the way Recordak Junior Microfilmers serve thou- 
sands of community banks — contact the nearest 
Recordak branch office. Or write to Recordak Cor- 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND HOUSTON 
DALLAS 

DENVER 
DETROIT 


Recordak 


branch LOS ANGELES 


offices MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ST. LOUIS 

SAN FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Service facilities 
available in many 
additional cities 
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Consumer Credit News 
Trade Papers Doing Good Publicity Job for Bank Credit 


This selection of news and opinion was 
compiled by THEODORE FIscCHER of 
BANKING’S editorial staff. 


kinds that bankers seldom see, are 

doing a fine public relations job for 
the banks—and particularly so for the 
loan departments. We have two such 
before us: Model and Hobby Industry, 
and Implement & Tractor. 

The gist of their message is that 
banks do more than just accept de- 
posits; that it’s a good idea to know 
your banker better; that banks have ex- 
perts on many problems and can prove 
mighty helpful; that bankers and deal- 
ers working together are also working 
for the good of their community. 

In Implement & Tractor appears a 
feature entitled, “Know Your Banker 
Better,” which begins: 

“The farm equipment dealer who 
walks into his local bank, plunks down 
his deposit and isn’t seen until time for 
his next one, may be unwittingly neg- 
lecting his business and the business of 
his community.” 

The magazine points out that there 
are many services available through the 
local banks, and that skilled bankers 
can help solve many financial problems. 

“... There are many services your 
bank can give you other than its most 
commonly known functions, which can 
be of invaluable aid. Credit service is 
one. 


“ 


Gi: of the trade magazines, the 


... The farm equipment dealer 
and the banker, when working together, 
are actually increasing the prosperity of 
their community. By supplying the 
necessary money with which the farmer 
can buy machinery, the banker sees to 
it that all three share in the profits. The 
dealer’s business will jump ahead, the 
banker will be keeping money in the 
community, and the farmer, of course, 
will have his new machinery. So, since a 
bank’s business consists of making 
loans, go to it whenever you or one of 
your customers needs money. The 
banker wants to make loans, and if he 
tefuses he usually will have a good rea- 
son. Many times, a reconsideration of 
your program will take care of his 
objections.” 

Model and Hobby Industry does a 
similar job under the title, “Let Your 
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Bank Help You,” a few paragraphs of 
which are here quoted: 

“Few bankers are as stone-hearted as 
they seem,” this article points out 
kindly. “All bankers have to be cau- 
tious, and all bankers respect business 
ability and judgment on the part of the 
man who comes to borrow. But essen- 
tially the thing the model store owner 
can always well remember is that banks 
are in business to lend money, not to 
hoard it...and that any banker 
would rather make a loan than turn one 
down.” 

With the banker on our side, the 
magazine points out, it “is just the 
same as having additional capital when 
it is needed most and is surely like hav- 
ing an experienced financial expert to 
guide the operation of our model 
business. 

“Bankers are good people to have as 
friends; and bank money is a good thing 
to rent and use wisely. . . . Give our 
local banker half a chance and he’ll 
readily help us to build a bigger and 
better business.” 


From Fair to Good 


Coleman Isaacs, vice-president of 
Lincoln National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, says that a loan 
customer can fall behind in his pay- 
ments, and with the proper attitude and 
help on the part of the bank can become 
a very worth-while customer. 


“How’s high finance this morning?” 


In a speech some weeks ago, he said: 

“The fact should not be overlooked 
that our customer is as human as the 
loan officer, or the employee who is try- 
ing to collect. If he hadn’t had financial 
difficulty he wouldn’t have come to us 
in the first place. He may still be a good 
customer, even though he has com- 
mitted a minor infraction of our con- 
tract. In my experience, I have seen 
many good loan customers lost, as far as 
we were concerned, merely because a 
collector insisted upon payment in a 
manner impossible for the borrower to 
meet. This is one of the best ways to 
destroy the borrower’s desire to pay. 

“Keeping in mind that an instalment 
borrower is basically honest and will ful- 
fill his obligations, if given an oppor- 
tunity, the collector should be on the 
lookout, also, for the weak spot that is 
causing the delinquency. If he finds this 
weak spot, the collector should analyze 
the situation and suggest the necessary 
adjustment. By doing this, the collector 
has the opportunity to do a good sales 
job for us, and can impress the bor- 
rower with the necessity of paying 
when due. 

“The weak spot mentioned before 
could be caused by one of many rea- 
sons. Some of the most common being 
wrong due date, reduced income, tem- 
porary lay-off, sickness and unexpected 
expense. The collector should, after de- 
termining the cause, be equipped with a 
collection policy which will permit him 
to adjust the due date, or payment 
schedule, through a reasonable renewal 
policy. However, I do not feel that re- 
newals should be made just to remove 
slow pay accounts from our delinquent 
report to our directors. A fair renewal 
policy gives us an excellent, opportunity 
to make a fair account out of a poor one 
and a good account out of a fair one.” 


Old Stuff 


Consumer credit is ordinarily consid- 
ered as a comparatively recent develop- 
ment—and in its present form and 
importance it is. However, Wilbur C. 
Plummer’s study of “Consumer Credit 
in Philadelphia,” shows that it enjoyed 
some vogue way back before 1800. Pro- 
fessor Plummer points out that Robert 
Aitken, printer and bookseller, did an 
extensive credit business “on Front 
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Street opposite the London Coffee 
House. 

“Among Aitken’s customers were 
booksellers and book peddlers who 
bought Bibles, school books, literary 
works, and so forth in wholesale lots; 
but there were also numerous profes- 
sional people, shopkeepers, and artisans 
who bought books and stationary not 
only for professional and business pur- 
poses but also for their personal and 
family use. 

“Among Aitken’s credit customers 
well known to history are: John Adams, 
the Reverend Jacob Duché, Benjamin 
Franklin, Joseph Galloway, Francis 
Hopkinson, Philip Livingston, Thomas 
Paine, Charles W. Peale (who settled 
his account with pictures of Lafayette 
and Franklin), Samuel Powel, Caesar 
Rodney, Dr. Benjamin Rush, and Noah 
Webster. 

“Some of his customers may be iden- 
tified by occupation as follows: a calico 
printer, a dancing master, a drayman, a 
farmer, merchants, two shoemakers, a 
soap boiler, a stonecutter, two silver- 
smiths, a tobacconist, an upholsterer, 
and a watchmaker.” 


Nothing Down 


Buying a refrigerator or other ap- 
pliance on the “meter plan”—nothing 
down and a quarter a day in the meter 
—may be handy for the purchaser but 
a headache for the bank. 

So far as the bank is concerned, regu- 
lar instalment paper is much to be pre- 
ferred, according to the Consumer Credit 
Bulletin of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company in St. Louis. 
Tim J. Gallivan, editor of the Bulletin, 
writes that “meter plan paper is usually 
satisfactory from a delinquency stand- 
point. The trouble with the meter plan,” 
he says, “is the expense and difficulty of 
collecting the payments. If you permit 
the collections to be made by the dealer, 
there is the hazard of his maintaining a 
cash float with your funds; and, if he is 
undercapitalized as many dealers are, 
you have a policing problem on your 
hands. 

“Tf on the other hand you maintain 
direct control over the account by mak- 
ing these collections yourself, the cost of 
collecting them will surely eat up all of 
your profit on the transaction. Collec- 
tion costs differ in various communities; 
but it is inconceivable that even in a 
highly concentrated territory the cost 
per collection can be less than 50 cents; 
and it more likely exceeds $1.50. An or- 
dinary instalment payment on appli- 
ance paper would be about $10; there- 
fore, collection costs will tend to exceed 
5 percent, and might conceivably cost 
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as much as 20 percent of the monthly 
payment. 

“Meter plans calling for no down- 
payment by the purchaser permit him 
in effect to lease the equipment for a 
nominal rental charge. Under this plan, 
the purchaser does not even have a fair 
equity in the merchandise until he has 
made six full months’ daily deposits. 
Therefore, for six months, there exists a 
definite repossession hazard. Even if the 
selling dealer is reliable and the pur- 
chaser’s credit is perfectly satisfactory, 
meter plan paper still should not be 
handled, excepting on a full recourse 
basis. The selling dealer should be en- 
tirely responsible and the ordinary pro- 
tectivé features of the standard repur- 
chase agreement should not be extended 
to him. There is no good substitute for a 
substantial purchaser equity and in lieu 
thereof, your protection must come 
from other sources: (a) A-1 purchaser 
credit; (b) dealer’s financial worthiness 
and moral integrity; and (c) proven, 
acceptable merchandise.” 


of Life’’ 


The Business Bulletin of The Cleve- 
land Trust Company notes that for sev- 
eral months the public has been bor- 
rowing more money for the purchase of 
foods—particularly automobiles. But in 
relation to total personal income after 
taxes, the volume of consumer credit 
outstanding is still lower than prewar. 

Roger Steffan, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York, said 
much the same thing in a recent address. 
Said Mr. Steffan: 

“The $9,133,000,000 of instalment 
credit outstanding is only 4.3 percent of 
current national personal income, com- 
pared with 6.1 percent 10 years ago. 
Assuming the present national income, 
not until or unless instalment credit 
reaches a resounding $13,024,000,000 
will it bear the same relation to the 
facts of life as in 1939.” 


“Gas up while you’re waiting, sir?” 
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“Packing” Conference 


Tue Federal Trade Commission’s 
Trade Practice Conference on Auto- 
mobile “Packing” and Related P:ac. 
tices opened in Washington on 
September 15. Following are excerpts 
from the remarks of Lowell B. Mason, 
acting chairman, at the opening of the 
conference. 

“, . . [count it the duty of govern. 
ment to make the rules of fair business 
conduct generally observed so that no 
law-abiding merchant suffers the 
handicap of too many competitors 
who won’t tell their customers the 
truth. 

“, .. It must be plainly under- 
stood that what comes out of this con- 
ference will not be new law, but a 
common understanding and a com- 
mon acceptance by both government 
and business as to what the law al- 
ready is—not what it was 10 years 
ago, nor what it will be 10 years 
hence. 

“, .. Those concerned with fi- 
nancing the sale of autos who refuse 
to participate in this Trade Practice 
Conference are in effect giving sup- 
port to the totalitarian theory that 
the American businessman must be 
prosecuted to be virtuous. 

. . The Trade Practice Confer- 
ences Division is concerned with 
securing the cooperation of business- 
men toward observance of the law. 

“, . . [have no false illusions about 
the rugged path that lies before pri- 
vate citizens and Government agen- 
cies jointly seeking to clean out de- 
ceptive practices in commerce. It is a 
Herculean, never-ending task. Neither 
businessmen nor government can do 
the job alone. We must work together. 

“For our part, we do not propose to 
sit idly by and see honest, law-abiding 
dealers (who make full disclosure in 
their sales contracts) suffer at the 
hands of those who violate the law. 

“As far as I am concerned, there 
will be no buck passing at the Com- 
mission. I predict you businessmen 
who obey the law will need the en- 
couragement of vigorous prosecutions 
against the chiselers who deceive their 
customers. 

“, .. Free competition is on its 
way back. Gone is the false prosperity 
of car shortages and gray markets. 
Gone is the heyday for the soft sales- 
man, with begging customers pushing 
their bank rolls under the door for a 
chance at a car. 

“The alert merchandiser who knows 
his product and who charges an honest 
price will capitalize on the fact that 
his sales contracts are on the up and 
up—no gimmicks, no phoney finan- 
cial charges. He will let the world 
know his terms and where the pur- 
chase price goes. 

. He will do this because in 
America, under the free enterprise 
system, the man who offers a good 
product at an honest price not only 
prospers, but helps to keep our kind 
of an economic democracy alive. . .” 
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Here’s a personalized service that’s a real good will builder 


This complete, easily handled service in beautiful, full- 
color Gift Checks can be a real salesman for your bank. 
It fulfills a “gift problem” need, not only of your present 
customers, but of your whole community as well. Today 
more than 400 banks in 38 states are displaying gift 
checks in their show windows and on their counters. 

The service consists of 10 different designs of Gift 
Checks—one for each widely observed gift occasion. Each 
individual check is imprinted with your bank’s name. 
Each bears a design appropriate to its particular occasion. 
beautifully lithographed in full color. Each has a matching 
greeting card, as well as a mailing envelope. 

So that you can make the fullest use of this attractive 
service, promotional material with your bank name, such 
as folders, showcards, and newspaper mats is available at 


cost, and a manual of operations and a supply of opera- 
tional forms are included of course. 

On all orders received by November Ist we can have 
the Christmas checks and promotional material shipped 
to you by November 15th. Write today for complete 
information and free specimen checks. 


GIFT CHECKS FOR THESE OCCASIONS 


1. Graduation 4. Father’s Day 
5. Birth 


6. Birthday 


7. Christmas 
8. Easter 


9. Special 


Anniversary Occasion 


10. Mother’s Day 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
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The Investment Market 


Governments — Other Securities 


The author is a member of the faculty 
of The Graduate School of Banking and a 
Government bond and money market 
specialist. 


ITH a lower rediscount rate fully 
\V expected and a strong feeling 
that a further cut in the reserve 
requirements of member banks is a dis- 
tinct possibility, firm and somewhat 
higher prices appeared, in mid-Septem- 
ber, to be indicated. The outlook might 
alter were there to be a greater than sea- 
sonal increase in the volume of loans, 
but of this there is as yet no evidence. 


The Market for August 


By the end of August previous high 
prices for 1949 had been equaled or 
slightly exceeded for nearly all bond 
issues callable in five years or more. For 
the month as a whole the volume of 
transactions in the longer issues was 
light but invariably the presence of any 
buy orders resulted in price improve- 
ment and gave evidence of the scarcity 
of supply. This seemed to be true of 
both the eligible and ineligible issues. 
Acquisition of the ineligible bonds was 
possible in many cases only when the 
buyer was able and willing to dispose of 
eligible issues. The “bank” 214s crossed 
106 at the month end, a price not pre- 
viously reached since October 1947. 


Open Market 
Committee Functions 


Operations of the Open Market Com- 
mittee during August continued to be 
confined solely to adjusting the supply 
of bills, certificates and notes to demand 
in order to prevent any marked altera- 


Government Bonds 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


tion in short-term rates. When neces- 
sary the market was supplied with what 
was required. When money tightened as 
the banks became temporarily over- 
invested, reasonable bids were made. 
For the month of August the result of 
such transactions was to lower the total 
of Government securities held by the 
Federal Reserve banks by $966-million, 
all of the shortest category. There has 
been no change whatever since June 29 
in issues with a maturity of five years or 
more. 

These operations apparently involved 
both making specific certificate issues 
available from time to time as well as 
adjustment of weekly roll-overs of 
Treasury bill maturities in accordance 
with dealer positions and bank require- 
ments. It can be said that at all times 
the Open Market Committee continued 
to be closely attentive to the mainte- 
nance of “orderly” conditions in the 
market for short-term obligations. 


Pre-Christmas Refunding 


The decision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, announced on August 23, to re- 
fund the 2 percent bonds which had 
been called for payment on September 
15 with a 1-year 11% percent certificate 
occasioned no surprise. While it would 
have been quite possible to have al- 
lowed the short-term rate to continue 
to decline to a point where a 1 percent 
rate could have been used, the action of 
the Open Market Committee in the two 
weeks from August 10 to 24 in making 
both bills and certificates freely avail- 
able in the market clearly indicated 
that too sharp a decline in the rate was 
not deemed desirable. 

The Treasury announcement, how- 


ever, was particularly interesting for 
three reasons: First, the failure to name 
a rate for refunding the large October 1 
maturity of 114 percent certificates; 
second, the decision to refund the 
$4,385-million of 2 percent, 214 percent 
and 3% percent bonds with a mote, and, 
third, that the decision should have 
been made public over three and a half 
months before the actual refunding. 
The failure to set a rate for the new 
certificate to be offered for the October 
maturity of $6,535-million was prob- 
ably merely precautionary. At the time 
of the announcement some possibility 
existed that increased demand for the 
shorter-term issues might drive the rate 
down, but in the ensuing weeks Open 
Market Committee policies were effec- 
tive in bringing both bills and certifi- 
cates in line with a 1-year 1% percent 
level, so that, as this is written, con- 
tinuance of that rate on October 1 seems 
assured, as the new September 15 cer- 
tificate issue is 1.09 percent bid, offered 
at 1.07 percent on a when-issued basis. 
The decision to refund the bonds 
maturing in December with a note issue 
—which limits the refunding issue to a 
maturity of not less than one and not 
over five years—led naturally to con- 
siderable speculation as to both the rate 
which might be expected and the possi- 
ble maturity. Based on present market 
yields it seems clear that the maximum 
rate must be limited to 1% percent 
with a maturity somewhere in 1954, 
while the fact that the 2 percent bonds 
callable on December 15, 1952, are now 
selling to yield 114 percent to the call 
date with three years and three and a 
half months to run would appear to 
make a new 14% percent note with a 
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maturity in the second half of 1952 not 
out of line. Which of the two rates is 
likely ? 

The 144 percent rate would be ob- 
yiously the cheaper, and low interest 
cost is certainly a factor during a period 
of deficit financing. On the other hand, 
as we pointed out last month, 1952 is 
already burdened with a heavy matu- 
rity problem ($17,012-million), while 
1954 has but one small callable bond 
issue ($681-million). The slight extra 
interest cost of the somewhat longer 
issue would seem to be offset by the de- 
sirability of beginning to moderate the 
yearly maturity schedule. 

Making the announcement at such an 
early date effectively clears the air of 
rumors regarding the possibility of 
bonds being issued even in the inter- 
mediate 5- to 10-year range. After De- 
cember 15 no bonds are callable until 
March 15 ($1,963-million 2s). Six 
months later $6,125-million 2s and 2s 
can be called. Unless there is a marked 
change in the budgetary outlook, the 
Treasury will continue to be interest- 
cost conscious. The current decision is 
revealing as to Treasury intentions. 

Whatever the final decision regarding 
the rate on a new note issue, the Treas- 
ury has now broken away from the long 
continued and often criticized practice 
of adding to the already heavy volume 
of floating debt and has given holders of 
bond issues callable in the next several 
years a forecast of what to expect. 

This expectation can hardly be some- 
thing to cheer about from the stand- 
point of income. The exact impact on 
annual interest received can be deter- 
mined only by a comparison of the 
amortized yield now being accrued 
from present holdings with the rate to 
be expected from refunding issues. Com- 
parison of the respective coupon rates 
would be misleading, as the issues to be* 
refunded have been acquired at various 
times and prices. In many cases substi- 
tution of a 134 percent rate in Decem- 
ber may well be within a % percent ora 
Yq percent of the rate now being ac- 
crued. In those cases there would seem 
to be little to be gained by current sales 
of the called bonds and the purchase of 
extended maturities in view of the very 
modest increase in income possible, un- 
less the longest maturity is selected. 
Where a greater spread exists between 
the income now being received and 134 
percent, some consideration might be 
given to refunding now by means of the 
sale of the called bonds and the pur- 
chase of longer maturities, but even in 
such cases worth-while income benefit 
cannot be attained unless the 2s of 
September 15, 1967/72 (now yielding 
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2.09 percent) are selected as a replace- 
ment. As this issue has now risen to 106, 
purchases should be made only as per- 
manent acquisitions for income with 
due recognition of possible future mar- 
ket fluctuations, although, until the 
Treasury budget is brought into bal- 
ance and present easy money policies 
are reversed, somewhat higher prices 
would seem likely. 


Banks Use Released Reserves 


During August about $1,800-million 
of member bank required reserves be- 
came excess reserves aS successive re- 
ductions in reserve requirements be- 
came effective. What use was made of 
the funds released? A comparison of the 
figures for the reporting member banks 
from July 27 to August 31 shows that 
most of the new buying power went 
into Government securities, which in- 
creased $1,717-million for the period. 
Of this amount, $1,553-million con- 
sisted of bills, certificates, and notes, as 
bond holdings rose only $164-million. 

Gross loans rose $460-million, but 
$268-million of the rise was accounted 
for by loans to carry securities. Business 
loans were up $72-million, real estate 
loans gained $44-million and consumer 
loans $53-million. That a larger part of 


the acquisitions were not invested in 
longer maturities can be mainly at- 
tributed to the lack of such issues ac- 
tually available as well as to the low 
yields to which even the relatively small 
demand had driven the few issues from 
which to choose. For example, only an 
increase in yield of 4 of 1 percent for a 
maturity extension from December 15, 
1952, to September 15, 1956 (three 
years and nine months), was possible. 
The approximately 1.45 percent yield 
from the 214s callable on September 15, 
1956, was only about a .40 percent in- 
crease over the riskless yield of a little 
over 1 percent on bills and certificates. 
Hope springs eternal and the gain from 
swimming out from the shore of early 
maturity apparently seemed to be re- 
garded as inadequate compensation in 
the face of the possibility—however 
remote—of some favorable develop- 
ment which might permit the ultimate 
conversion of the safety-first issues into 
longer obligations on a more advan- 
tageous basis than is now available. 

This hope seems quite definitely to 
have been postponed again by the ac- 
tion of the Treasury Department in 
regard to refunding operations for the 
balance of 1949, and quite probably for 
1950 as well. 


Other Securities 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The author is a financial writer on the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


HE fall season of bond and stock 
[indenting got off to a relatively 

slow start after Labor Day. Flota- 
tions for the first two weeks after the 
holiday amounted to only about $50- 
million. Demand for municipal issues 
has slackened a little, but the markets 
turned in an impressive performance 
several weeks ago when the $100- 
million Canadian Government bond 
issue was absorbed rapidly. The Domin- 
ion obligations run for 25 years and 
bear interest at the rate of 234 percent. 
Filings with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission indicated that pro- 
ceeds will be passed on to the Canadian 
National Railways and the National 
Harbours Board which, presumably, 
will apply the funds towards redemp- 
tion of now outstanding bonds, guaran- 
teed by the Ottawa Government. 

On the general topic of the invest- 
ment markets and the gradual changes 
which are occurring, Harry A. Mc- 
Donald, a member of the Securities and 


Exchange Commission, remarked the 
other day to the closing session of the 
first annual mutual fund conference 
held in New York that “a new investor 
class is emerging.” The great middle 
income group, he said, has become the 
reservoir of most savings and the source 
of most investment funds. 

Like banks and insurance companies, 
investment trusts, he added, are a form 
of institutionalized savings. He warned 
that continued development of institu- 
tionalized savings is transforming the 
investment markets, because individ- 
uals are delegating their investment 
judgment and their decisions to in- 
stitutions. The growing institutional 
investment influence has long been in 
evidence. 


Metals 


There has been considerable activity 
in the basic metal markets, in alloys 
and other fields, and this has resulted in 
increasing interest in securities of metal 
companies the world over. Silver has 
now risen above 73 cents an ounce and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 
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How To Take It Kasy (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


work. Safeguard against this self-criticism and its attendant building up of nervous tension within you 
by forming the habit of looking for good points in yourself. Give up the idea of getting rid of bad points, 


Cultivate your good points and they will overshadow the few weak ones. 


Build up your trust in yourself. Cooperate with your good points, 
and don’t become anxious trying to battle your unwanted ones. 


Jealousy is a closely related attitude that adds unnecessarily to nervous tension. Jonesey, for instance, 
wanted so badly to become treasurer, and criticized himself inwardly so much that he soon imagined 


everyone else in the office was trying to get his job. That is why he lost his temper at the bookkeeper, 


When the office 
exposed south 
the north side, 
sulking pout of 
up the office 
voice sounded 
most people in 


manager got a venetian blind for his window, which was on the sun- 
side of the building, and none was put on Jones’ window which was on 
he figured the office manager was being favored. That put Jones into a 
jealousy, and he wasted a lot of time trying to devise some way to show 
manager. When Jones had to talk with the office manager after that his 
hard and dry. His voice often sounded that way for he looked upon 
the office as his rivals and was jealous of them over pointless little 


things. € ( @ Inevitably this attitude of jealousy made Jones a poor cooperator. When he should have 
cooperated, something inside him became taut, and he alibied out of helping. He looked upon everyone 
as a natural competitor—and overlooked his real competition. His real competitors were his attitudes. 
They were doing him more harm than all the rivals, real and imagined, in the firm. 


Cooperation is essential in all business. Cooperativeness does 
to some strong-minded people. Yet they must cooperate to forge 
learn to like cooperating to avoid nervous tension. In modern busi- 
in five is his own boss. The other four have to cooperate. Exercise 
offering to help someone with some extra work, by looking for chances 
by showing real appreciation for little helps given you. 


organized schools of their own to encourage adult people 
to study while they work. . . . 

“Like many of the other great men of our history, John W. 
Snyder began his career as a country school teacher; later 
as a businessman, banker, and public servant, he has always 
maintained his interest in education.” 

The Secretary said, in part: 

“Tt’s not an easy task to pick out a card for a friend’s 
50th birthday. Most of us are a bit sensitive about reaching 
the half-century milestone. But jn reaching the mature age 
of 50, the American Institute of Banking can be proud of 
its length of service and of the great contribution it has 
made to American banking during its lifetime. The Institute 
has shown great capacity for productive work, and it has 
every reason to look forward to an even brighter and more 
successful future. 

“You will all be interested to know that recently the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency—one of the 
Treasury Department’s important bureaus—registered 526 
national bank examiners and assistant examiners in the 
Institute’s correspondence courses. Approximately 300 ex- 
aminers of the staff of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration have been enrolled. And I am told that some of 
the state bank examiners also are Institute students. 

“The Institute is a great laboratory for the banking 
business. It has borne out in every way the vision which its 
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Many Happy Returns (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


not come naturally 
ahead. They must 
ness only one person 
your cooperation by 
to do little favors, and 


founders had when they asked the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation to establish it. Throughout its life the Institute has 
given its members a splendid means of improving them- 
selves, and of improving banking service and standards. 
“Tf we grasp our opportunities with vigor and enthusiasm, 
I believe we can continue to move forward to new heights 
of economic achievement in the years ahead. The banker is 
an essential part of our economic life, and so is a vital factor 
in our economic progress. The manner in which he adjusts 
his policies to the economic needs of a delicately balanced 
society is as important as the judgment which he uses in 
distinguishing between a good and a bad loan or investment. 


Tar is why the American Institute of Banking is s0 
important. It does not stop at making available information 
and instruction. It strives to broaden the vision of the 
young banker. It stimulates thinking and critical analysis 
of existing practices and procedures. Thus it opens the door 
to continuous improvement, and leads to the development 
of guiding principles for future banking. 

“Instruction can enrich.and make more effective the 
abilities based upon experience and intelligence. This has 
been the purpose and the achievement of the American 
Institute of Banking. Our thanks are owed to those who 
launched the Institute program, and to those who have, and 
who will, keep it geared to changing needs and conditions.” 
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SKILL INTEGRITY RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION 


America Progresses Through Construction . . . Construct by Contract ! 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


BUILDINGS + HIGHWAYS + RAILROADS + AIRPORTS + PUBLIC WORKS 


More than 100 Chapters and Branches throughout America + National Headquarters, Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Case of Wrong Depositor —Safe Deposit Contract 


ERRONEOUS CREDIT 


Right of bank to recover money credited to ac- 
count of wrong depositor. 


In Texas the Court of Civil Appeals 
had upheld the right of a bank, which 
erroneously credited some $6,000 to 
the account of a married woman, to 
deduct that amount from her account 
when it discovered its error two years 
later. 

The money had been deposited by 
Clara T. Scott, and credited in error to 
the account of Clara L. Scott, who knew 
of the error but nevertheless took ad- 
vantage of it and drew checks upon her 
unexpected “windfall.” 

The court held that Clara L. was 
obliged to return the money, even 
though as a married woman she was in- 
capable of entering into an express ob- 
ligation; and even though funds in her 
account when the bank debited it may 
have represented proceeds of a sale of 
homestead property, ordinarily beyond 
the reach of creditors. 

Furthermore, said the court, if debit- 
ing the erroneous credit from her ac- 
count left it overdrawn, she was liable 
to the bank for the amount of the over- 
draft. Scott v. Highland Park Bank, 
218 S.W.2d 877. P.D., Deposits §§7C:5, 
13:10 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


Bank must show that it exercised due care or be 
liable for property missing from safe deposit box. 


One Saddler rented a safe-deposit 
box from a bank and signed a contract, 
prepared by the bank, wherein he was 
denoted as lessee of the box. However, 
in the portion of the contract which 
stated from whom the box rent was re- 
ceived, there appeared: “Received from 
Mr. or Mrs. Wm. E. Saddler. . . .” 

While Saddler was in military service 
the bank permitted his wife access to 
the box. When Saddler returned from 
service he discovered that his wife had 
made off with the contents of the box 
and “dissipated and squandered the 
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proceeds.” He claimed damages from 
the bank. The bank claimed that the 
contract gave his wife authority to 
open the box. The Illinois Supreme 
Court, with three judges dissenting, 
upheld his claim. 

That portion of the contract reciting 
from whom rent was received did not 
determine the identity of the lessee of 
the box, said the court, and was not 
authority for permitting entrance to 
the box by persons named therein. One 
may pay the rent on another’s box, but 
that would not justify his entering it, 
said the court. 

The body of the contract referred to 
Saddler alone as lessee and the bank 
was bound to treat him as sole lessee, 
the court held, regardless of any al- 
leged oral agreements or understandings 
to the contrary; the intentions of the 
parties were set forth in a written con- 
tract and must be determined solely by 
its language, not by additional evidence 
as to what was intended or how the 
parties understood their contract. 

Furthermore, said the court, the con- 
tract was prepared by the bank and 
must be construed “most strongly” 
against it. 

The bank’s contract obligation could 
be satisfied only by delivering the con- 
tents of the box to the person entitled 
to them, the court ruled. Failure to de- 
liver raises the presumption that the 
loss was due to negligence, and imposes 
upon the bank the burden of proving 
that it was not negligent, said the 
court, and failing this proof, the bank 
is liable. Saddler v. Nat’l Bank, 85 
N.E.2d 733. P.D., Safe Deposit §§2, 
6A:5, 6C, 10. 


STOPPING PAYMENT 


Time available to drawer to give effective order 
to stop payment on his check. 


A decision of Maryland’s highest 
court reaffirms the right of a bank’s 
depositor to stop payment of his check 
before it is “dead,” but is not too clear 
as to the time of a check’s demise: 


A depositor ordered his bank to stop 
payment of his check. At the time the 
order was given, the check was in the 
bank’s hands, having been forwarded 
from an out-of-town bank, where it had 
been deposited for collection; the bank’s 
treasurer had telephoned the forward- 
ing bank that the check was good; a 
draft in payment of the check was wait- 
ing to go out in the mails to the for- 
warding bank; but the amount of the 
check had not yet been charged to the 
depositor’s account on the bank’s 
ledger. The vice-president of the bank 
accepted the stop payment order “con- 
ditionally,” apparently in the belief 
that the treasurer’s action might have 
made it too late to stop payment. 
Thereafter the check was paid and the 
drawer sued the bank for restitution. 

The Court of Appeals held, first of 
all, that “the order was either effective 
or futile” and that the vice-president 
had no right to accept it “condition- 
ally.” 

So far as the forwarding bank was 
concerned, the court held that a tele- 
phoned statement “that a check will be 
accepted for payment is not in law an 
acceptance.” The drawee bank was 
under no obligation to pay the amount 
of the check to the forwarding bank 
until it had “accepted” it in writing. 

Concerning the time when it becomes 
too late to stop payment on a check 
the court held that if the drawee bank 
charges a check to the account of the 
drawer or credits it to the account of the 
forwarding bank, “this is equivalent to 
payment and the check is dead.” 

The court also quoted with approval 
a decision to the effect that there can 
be no “acceptance” of a check until 
the account of the drawer has been 
charged and the account of the for- 
warding bank credited. 

Finally the court held that, at the 
time the order to stop payment was 
given, the bank had merely mani 
fested an intention to pay the check 
and “had not accepted it for payment” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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Precision-built microfilm 
developed and manufactured by Bell 
& Howell is distributed and serviced 
exclusively by Burroughs. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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Put MICROFILMING to work 


BURROUGHS HAS (7/ 


Modern, |r ppaevercepess equipment that makes microfilm a 
more useful, more versatile business tool. Burroughs micro- 
filming is the answer to faster, more efficient reproduction of 
all Kinds of documents for current use and for storage. 


BURROUGHS HAS (7/ 


Complete familiarity with office and accounting procedures 
... experienced counsel in helping business integrate micro- 
filming into its systems to save time, space and money. 


BURROUGHS HAS (T/ 


A nationwide chain of conveniently-located processing 
centers where exposed microfilm is quickly developed and 
returned for immediate use . . . a nationwide mechanical 
service organization to insure lasting microfilming satis- 
faction through efficient maintenance of equipment. 


See for yourself how Burroughs microfilming equipment can 
save time, money and effort in your business. Give your 
local Burroughs man a call, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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nor paid it. Therefore, the court held, 
payment should have been stopped. 

The court never did make clear what 
it meant by “acceptance”’ of a check, 
nor whether it would require a drawee 
bank to make appropriate entries in 
the accounts of both drawer and payee, 
in order for a check to be deemed 
finally. paid, or whether an entry in 
either account would suffice. Keller v. 
Fredericktown Savings Inst., 66 A.2d 
924. P.D., Acceptance §6:2; Stopping 
Payment §§1:1, 2 


UNAUTHORIZED ENDORSEMENT 


Attorney-at-law does not have implied authority 
to endorse his client’s check. 


A lawyer who receives, as the pro- 
ceeds of a lawsuit, a check made pay- 
able to the client whom he represented 
in the suit, does not have implied au- 
thority to endorse the client’s name by 
himself as attorney and cash the check. 

The Supreme Court of Kansas, in so 
holding, said that “it may be conceded 
that there are many occasions where by 
reason of emergency in protecting the 
client’s rights the attorney might be 
warranted in signing and cashing a 
check payable to his client’s order, or 


that he might have a lien on the pro- 
ceeds which he would have a right to 
collect and withhold, or that there 
might be other circumstances warrant- 
ing an inference he was authorized to 
endorse and collect the check. . . .” 

But, said the court, the authority 
of an attorney to endorse his client’s 
check is never presumed. The relation 
of attorney and client is one of agent 
and principal, subject to the general 
rules of law applicable to agency. An 
agent’s authority, whether express or 
implied, is always subject to proof, 
and a bank which pays a check upon an 
attorney’s endorsement may be held 
liable if the endorsement is not in fact 
authorized. Pearcy v. First Nat. Bank, 
208 P.2d 217. P.D., Indorser §10. 


IMPOSTER RULE 


Application of rule to guarantee of endgrsements 
on government checks reaffirmed. 


A majority of the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals, 5th Circuit, has again ruled that 
a bank which cashes a Government 
check for an imposter is not liable for 
its guarantee of prior endorsements if 
it ascertains that the imposter is the 
person to whom the Government in- 
tended the check to be paid. 


To hold otherwise, said the ma jority, 
would tend to destroy the negotia bility 
of Government checks by forcing every 
payee to present his check at a Federal 
Reserve Bank only, and there prove 
that the check was issued to him and 
that he was the very person the Goy- 
ernment owed. 

The case arose when one Hertha 
Smith, posing as Beulah Gibbs, widow 
of a deceased soldier, successfully ap- 
plied to the Veteran’s Administration 
for a pension, and thus received pen- 
sion checks payable to “ Beulah Gibbs.” 
These were cashed by banks after she 
endorsed them with a signature pur- 
porting to be that of Beulah Gibbs, and 
satisfactorily “identified” herself as 
that person. The banks then stamped 
the checks “Prior Endorsements Guar- 
anteed”’ and collected them from the 
Federal Reserve Bank. The fraud was 
eventually discovered and the Govern- 
ment sought to hold the banks on their 
warranty of the genuineness of “Beu- 
lah’s” endorsements. 

“The real question here,” said the 
court, “is whether these signatures are 
forgeries, or mere steps in a fraud.” 
Had the checks been applied for by and 
issued to the real Beulah Gibbs and 
then come into the hands of Bertha 


PATON’S DIGEST OF LEGAL OPINIONS 


This three-volume set, compiled by the 
Legal Department of the American 
Bankers Association, treats more than 
4000 legal problems of interest to 
banks and their attorneys. In it will 
be found: 


Some Chapter Headings 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES 
CHECKS DEPOSITS 
INTEREST and USURY 

MORTGAGES OVERDRAFTS 
STOPPING PAYMENT 
TRUSTS, ESTATES 
and WILLS 


e Pertinent court decisions 

e Applicable statutes 

e Important uniform laws 

e Compilations or digests of fed- 
eral and state statutes 

e Banking forms 


UP-TO-DATE 


Since the publication of the three 
original volumes, the material has 
been kept up to date by means of a 
looseleaf Supplement. 


PRICE: Three bound volumes, plus looseleaf 
Supplement and service through 1949—$65. 
Subsequent looseleaf service $12.50 per year 
until further notice. 


Send your order to: 


The American Bankers 
Association 
PATON’S DIGEST 
12 East 36 Street ¢ New York 16, N. Y- 
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Smith, the ‘endorsements would be 
forgeries. But here, said the court, they 
were intended to go “to this very flesh 
and blood person,” Bertha Smith. She 
was the genuine payee, said the court, 
and her endorsement was therefore gen- 
uine; the cashing bank guarantees 
“that the person to whom the check 
was issued has endorsed it, but not that 
the check was honestly procured from 
the drawer.” 

Dissenting, Judge Hutcheson opined 
that “the Supreme Court cases on 
which the Government relies require a 
contrary rule to that espoused by the 
majority.” He agreed with the ma- 
jority insofar as it held that it is the 
province of the VA to identify persons 
claiming veteran’s allowances and to 
pass on the validity of their claims, and 
that banks do not have the burden of 
correcting mistakes made by or frauds 
committed against the VA. 

“Tt is not true, though,” said he, 
“that they can voluntarily assume this 
burden, by guaranteeing as genuine the 
signature of a person who presents him- 
self as the payee named in the instru- 
ment, and then escape the consequences 
of that guarantee.” 

Here, said he, the Government, 
dealing through agents and by mail, 
issued countless checks to named but 
not otherwise identified payees, and in 
no way undertook to identify the 
payees to the banks, nor in any way 
undertook to mislead the banks into 
paying the checks and guaranteeing the 
endorsements. 

“T feel,” said he, “that the public 
policy in favor of holding to their con- 
tract banks who take paper and guar- 
antee prior endorsements in situations 
of this kind far outweighs the supposed, 
but in reality non-existent, equities here 
invoked in the bank’s favor, and so 
feeling, I respectfully dissent from a 
tule which allows a bank to make its 
own bed and then refuse to lie in it.” 

Previous decisions in this same case 
were reported here in November 1947 
and December 1948. U. S. v. Continen- 
tal-American B.&T. Co., 175 F.2d 271. 
P.D., Indorser §18A. 


BAD CHECK LAW 
Giving bad check for pre-existing debt held to 


be no crime. 


Mississippi has a law which provides 
that any person who, for value and 
with intent to defraud, obtains money, 
goods or other property by the giving 
of a check backed by insufficient funds, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

When one Blakeney hired one Johnny 


Bender to saw logs for a week and then. 


October 1949 


paid for the labor with a check drawn 
on a bank at which he had no account, 
he was convicted under this law. 

On appeal, however, the conviction 
was reversed. The state supreme court 
held that Bender’s labor was not per- 
formed in consideration of the check, 
since it was given after his work was 
done, and that the check was given 
“in purported payment”’ of a debt. 

To find that Blakeney’s conduct 
violated the statute, said the court, 
would require finding that the statute 
was intended to make nonpayment of 
a debt punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. The statute was not so 


intended, said the court, ‘since Missis- 
sippi’s constitution prohibits imprison- 
ment for debt, and Blakeney had not 
violated it, though he was civilly liable 
to Bender. Blakeney v. State, 39 
So.2d 767. P.D., Checks §22:14. 


No one understands the meaning of 
thrift and silence like a married man. 


A word to the wives interrupts a 
dialogue. 


The person who burns his candle at 
both ends has a very bright light. 
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Advertising, Safe Deposit Surveys 


Results of two interesting surveys 
among its membership have recently 
been announced by the Kentucky Bank- 
ers Association. 

An advertising questionnaire was an- 
swered by 132 banks, which contributed 
information on media used, frequency 
of use, and other data. It was found that 
61 of the 132 banks use no newspaper 
advertising at all. Reasons for nonuse of 
newspaper space were varied. In one 
case the bank used the local theater as 
its medium, while in another, radio was 
used instead. On the other hand, some 
banks reported using both newspaper 
and radio. It was noted that size of 
bank had no apparent bearing on the 
answers. 

The KBA says: “It is hoped that 


R. O. Deming, Jr., president, Deming In- 
vestment Conipany, Oswego, Kansas, now 
heads the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. Mr. Deming’s father headed the 
association in 1923-24 


Millard 
Cc. 
Stevens, 
president, 
Savings 
Banks 
Associa- 
tion of 
Maine 
and 
treasurer, 
Auburn 
Savings 
Bank 


every bank will give careful thought 
and study to developing an aggressive 
campaign for taking the private bank- 
ing light out from under its cover. 

“Only through knowledge and under- 
standing of bank performance to a com- 
munity and its people can we sell our- 
selves. We must tell our story if they 
are to know.” 

A survey on safe deposit box rentals 
brought in 249 replies. 

According to the Kentucky Banker, 
“the reaction to a safe deposit depart- 
ment varied from one bank considering 
dropping this service because of regula- 
tions and liabilities, to another bank 
with about the same total resources 
and serving the same size city consider- 
ing it one of their best investments.” 

Some banks have made rental in- 
creases since the war, generally in the 
case of smaller boxes. The predominant 
adjustment amounted to $1. 


ABW in San Francisco 


The Association of Bank Women will 
hold its 27th annual convention in San 
Francisco, at the Hotel Fairmont, 
October 27-29. 

Bernice D. Parks, president of the 
association and assistant treasurer of 
the Provident Institution for Savings in 


the Town of Boston, has appointed 
Marguerite E. Downing, advertising 
and publicity manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Bank, as general convention chair- 
man. 

Among the prominent speakers on 
the ABW program is Georgia Neese 
Clark, Treasurer of the United States. 


Commercial Finance Meeting 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Conference of Commercial Re- 
ceivable Companies, Inc., trade asso- 
ciation for the commercial finance in- 
dustry, will be held at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York, October 
23-25. 

A session of the convention open to 
the public will begin on the morning of 
October 24. This year a “trade show” 
will be held in conjunction with the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 


Milton J. Drake, vice-president, The Detroit 
Bank, is the new president of the Robert 
Morris Associates 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC C 


To the homeowner, a General Electric Complete 
Kitchen Package means— 

Easier living! More leisure, more comfort, more sani- 
tation and greater economy—all thanks to wonderful 
G-E appliances designed for truly modern living. 


And to you it means— 


EASIER PAYING WITH 


Under the “packaged mortgage,” the kitchen is part of 
the house—and part of the price. 
The home-buyer pays only a few extra dollars a month 


on his regular home mortgage 
$4.80.* 


an average of about 


No heavy short-term installment buying . . . the buyer 
pays over years instead of months! No future installa- 
tion problems or inconveniences ! 

And the savings through ownership of General Electric 
appliances can often offset the slight extra monthly 
payments. 


All these factors help promote regular mortgage pay- 


You can put 


A kitchen package 
that protects your 


Investment! 


OMPLETE KITCHEN PACKAGE 


A proud and satisfied homeowner who pays steadily! 
He usually keeps the home longer. 


He protects the home financially. 


Several other factors— beginning with the “packaged 
mortgage” plan—help protect your home mortgage in- 


vestment when the G-E kitchen is included. 


“PACKAGED MORTGAGE” 


ments—and tend to increase the security on your in- 


vestment. 


Learn the Generai Electric 
Home Bureau Story 


If you are interested in the inclusion of operating 
equipment in your realty mortgages, write to the General 


Electric Home Bureau for further information. 


Address the Home Bureau, Appliance and Merchan- 
dise Department, General Electric Company, Bridge- 


port 2, Connecticut. 


*When equipment is included in a long-term mortgage. 


your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Octeber 1949 
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convention, where manufacturers will 
exhibit labor and expense-saving de- 


vices especially adapted to the use of 


this business. 


NABAC’s 1950 Meetings 


The following dates and host cities 
have been announced for next year’s 
conventions of the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers: 

Fifteenth Eastern Regional Confer- 
ence, Miami, Florida, April 18-21. 

Fifth Western Regional Conference, 
Seattle, Washington, May 18-20. 

Twenty-sixth annual convention, 
Kansas City, Missouri, October 23-26. 

The time and place for the 13th Mid- 
continent Conference will be announced 
later. 


Banking Conferences 


Several bankers’ conferences will be 
held in the near future. Among them are 
the following: 

An instalment lending conference of 
the Illinois Bankers Association will be 
held in Springfield, October 5 and 6. 
Subjects to be covered include credit 
conditions and loan policy, operating 
methods, and collection problems and 
policy. 

Later in the month—October 20-22 
—the IBA and the University of Illinois 
will jointly sponsor a conference on the 
campus at Urbana. The program being 
planned will cover both agricultural 
and economic subjects. 

The New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation will hold its second annual Farm 
Credit and Bank Operations Confer- 


Harold J. Gallagher, New York City, is the 
new head of the American Bar Association 


ence in Syracuse, November 1 and 2. 
The program will provide for presenta- 
tion of 16 subjects, eight dealing with 
agriculture and eight pertaining to bank 
management and operations. 

A conference in West Virginia, spon- 
sored jointly by the West Virginia 


Bankers Association, West Virginia 
University and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, will be held at 
Jackson’s Mill, October 10-12. Con- 
tributing to the conference will be the 
Robert Morris Associates and the Cen- 
tral West Virginia Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. 

Subjects to come under study will in- 
clude credits, bank operations, public 
relations, and the state’s economic 
situation. 


“Know Your Bank” 


Delaware bankers were so well pleased 
with the “Know Your Bank Weék” 
which they celebrated last spring that 
another such observance is being held 
the first week of this month. It is being 
planned by O. H. P. Baldwin, chairman 
of the Delaware Bankers Association’s 
public relations committee and vice- 
president of the Wilmington Clearing 
House. 

In Pennsylvania a survey indicates 
that a majority of the banks there favor 
the holding of a “Know Your Bank 
Week” each year. The latest such event 
in Pennsylvania was held last June. 


“Oh, here’s a lovely set for only $747, Walter . . . 
Walter, where are you?” 


Group Meetings in Ohio 


Ohio’s 659 banks are studying credit 
policies and banking services to indi- 
viduals and business during the current 
series of district association meetings, 
according to C. N. Sutton, president of 
the Ohio Bankers Association and ex- 
ecutive vice-president of The Richland 
Trust Company, Mansfield. 

Ohio’s annual group meetings are at- 
tended by approximately 3,200 of the 
state’s bankers and guests from other 
states. 


By the Way— 


We don’t mind the person who achieves 
greatness, but the one who thrusts great- 
ness upon himself grates upon us. 


When all is said and nothing done, 
another bridge party is over. 


Time may come and time may go, but 
not money. It only goes. 


The person who is always trying to 
get even with someone never gets ahead 
of anyone. 


There is no greater contentment than 
that which comes from ignorance. 


A father’s difficulty in making a 
model son is finding a model to follow. 
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In 1910 it was—4 banks... 
In 1920 it was—6 banks... 
In 1930 it was—30 banks... 


In 1940 it was—176 banks... 


And in 1949 it is—413 banks... 


...that have been Central Hanover correspond- 
ents for 50 years or more. A bank is known by 


the correspondents it keeps. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Wage-Hour Law Changes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


In concluding his letter expressing the business-contest 
opinion, the Administrator stated: 

“The fact that such time is voluntarily spent by the em- 
ployee and that no compensation is promised other than the 
contest prize money does not affect this conclusion. . . . 
The arguments which you present concerning the practical 
difficulties both of counting accurately the time spent out- 
side of regular working hours and of prorating the prizes 
earned over the time spent in earning them are equally 
applicable to ordinary industrial situations involving home- 
work on the one hand and incentive bonuses on the other, 
but it has always been the view of those who support fair 
labor standards that the importance of protecting the basic 
purposes served by the act far outweighs the inconvenience 
of computation with which employers are faced when they 
propose to employ or compensate employees on some basis 
other than the basic hourly rate in terms of which the act is 
written.” 


Suggestion Systems Overtime 


On June 29, 1949, the Administrator released an opinion 
to the effect that if an employee spends time outside of his 
working hours developing an idea or suggestion in response 
to an employer-sponsored contest or suggestion system, the 
time so spent must be counted as time worked under the 
Wage-Hour Act. In addition, any extra pay or award given 
to an employee for suggestions made under these circum- 
stances must be included in his straight-time rate on which 
overtime pay is based. 

The Administrator pointed out that no categorical answer 
could be given to the question of whether all sums paid for 
suggestions need be included in the straight-time rate. On 


this point, the opinion which was signed by F. Granville - 


Grimes, Jr., acting Administrator, contained these com- 
ments: 

“Tf . . . the suggestion is one which naturally occurs to 
an employee in the course of his work and which needs 
merely to be stated or committed to writing in short form, I 
would not be prepared to state that the prize he received was 
compensation for time worked and hence, for enforcement 
purposes, I would not require the amount to be included in 
the regular rate. 

“In particular cases where the problem may arise, the 
nature of the contest sponsored by the employer would be 
relevant in determining the question. To my mind, a definite 
distinction can and should be drawn between the mere 
establishment of an employees’ suggestion box into which 
any employee can drop any suggestion that occurs to him 
and for which prizes will be awarded, in amounts com- 
mensurate with the value of the suggestion used, and, on 
the other hand, the announcement of a contest to devise a 
scheme for a particular purpose such as to promote sales or 
speed up certain operations, or plan an advertising campaign 
or design a new tool or the like. 

“The latter necessarily implies an invitation to employees 
to perform particular work on behalf of the employer and if 
the employee accepts the invitation and spends time in the 
performance of actual work, his time must be counted as 
working time and compensated accordingly, and all com- 
pensation received for such work must be included in the 
regular rate of pay.” 


After Congress takes final action on pending legislation, and when additional information is available on revision of ad- 
ministrative procedures, the American Bankers Association will cover all major revisions in a bulletin to its member banks. 


On August 31, 1949, the Senate approved the Thomas bill 
as a substitute for the Lucas bill which was passed hy the 
House on August 11. 

While the two bills substantially agreed in their provisions 
for increasing the minimum hourly rate of pay from the 
present 40 cents to a future 75 cents, there were minor and 
major differences in other provisions covering hours of work, 
overtime pay, child labor, exemptions, rule-making power, 
back wage suits, and good-faith defenses. 


Future Developments 


On September 10, 1949, the Wage-Hour Administrator 
published in the Federal Register a 30-day notice of his 
proposals to amend regulations governing exemption of 
certain types of employees. Major changes in the proposed 
revisions are: 

For “EXECUTIVE” type of exemption— 

(1) Employee must receive salary of at least $55 a week. 
(The present salary requirement is $30 a week.) 

(2) Employee’s nonexempt work—activities not “di- 
rectly and closely related” to his executive functions—must 
not exceed 20 percent of his own weekly hours worked. (At 
present, the regulations describe nonexempt work as work 
performed by nonexempt employees generally and limit 
nonexempt work of “executive” employee to 20 percent of 
weekly hours worked by nonexempt employees under his 
supervision.) 

(3) Employee who receives salary of at least $100 a week 
could be exempt on the basis of a shortened test. (At pres- 
ent, the regulations do not provide a shortened test for 
exemption of higher-salaried employees.) 

For “ ADMINISTRATIVE” type of exemption— 

(1) Employee must receive salary, or fees, at rate of at 
least $75 a week. (The present requirement is $200 a month.) 

(2) Employee’s primary duty must consist of the per- 
formance of office or nonmanual field work directly related 
to management policies or general business operations of 
his employer or his employer’s customers, and his nonexempt 
work—activities not “directly and closely related’ to his 
administrative duties—is limited to 20 percent of his weekly 
hours worked. (At present, the regulations do not clearly 
specify a primary duty test for “administrative” employees 
and contain no provision permitting performance of non- 
exempt work.) 

(3) Employee who receives salary, or fees, at rate of $100 
or more a week could be exempt on basis of a shortened test. 
(At present, the regulations do not provide any shortened 
test for exemption of higher-salaried employees.) 

For PROFESSIONAL” type of exemption— 

(1) Employee must receive salary, or fees, at rate of at 
least $75 a week. (The present requirement is $200 a month.) 

(2) Employee must have as his primary duty (a) work re- 
quiring knowledge of advanced type in a field of science or 
learning, OR (b) must perform original and creative work 
in an artistic field, and his nonexempt work—activities not 
“an essential part of and necessarily incident’’ to his pro- 
fessional duties—is limited to 20 percent of his own weekly 
hours worked. (Now, the regulations do not clearly specify a 
primary duty test for “professional” employees and limit 
their nonexempt work to 20 percent of weekly hours worked 
by nonexempt employees.) 

(3) Employee who receives salary, or fees, at rate of $100 
or more a week could be exempt on basis of shortened test. 
(At present, the regulations do not provide any shortened 
test for exemption of higher-salaried employees.) 
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PLUS 


NEW THRIFTIMATIC CHECK IMPRINTER! 


Backed by 10 years’ experience with ‘on-the-premises’ check imprinting! 


WITH THESE NEW FEATURES 


1) Automatic feed. 2) Power-operated. 3) Count regulator. Merely 
set pre-selector dial to number of checks and standard deposit 
tickets to be imprinted—and flip switch! Shuts off at desired 
quantity. Checks come out face up with assured quality imprints. 
Compact! Takes little more space than a typewriter. 


Choice of 3 Imprint Positions 


Checks can be imprinted with name, address and 
eity. Predenienel, appearance assured through 
use of varied type styles. ‘One-time’ composi- 
tion eliminates re-distributing or. wasteful dis- 
carding of type. TYPE PERMANENTLY 
LOCKED IN REVOLUTIONARY “NAME- 
TUBE”; ALWAYS READY FOR INSTANT 
USE. 


You Make No Investment! 
This New Check Imprinter 
Is Yours As Part Of . 


Vhniftt Check Sewiee 


We—not the bank—make the total investment. 
We are satisfied to derive our return entirely from 
successful results produced for the bank. To 
assure that success, a continuous advertisin 
a with a wide choice of material for al 
media is prepared for each client bank. We pro- 
vide all operating forms and supplies necessary 
to service the ThriftiCheck accounts. 

Find out more about ThriftiCheck service and 
the new TurirtiMatic Check Imprinter today! 
Just write, call or wire for full information. 


On exhibit at BOOTH #2, Palace Hotel, A.B.A.’s San Francisco Convention! 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 NASSAU STREET 


October 1949 


NEW YORK5,N.Y. 


Telephone: REctor 2-7580 
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BANKING NEWS 


National Trends in 
Savings and Mortgage 
Field Being Surveyed 


Interest Rates Paid 
and Charges Included 


A survey of developments in 
the savings and mortgage field 
has been initiated by the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Up-to-date information is 
being sought that will show the 
trends in various phases of sav- 
ings and mortgage banking, 
including data showing interest 
rates paid on time deposits and 
interest charged on mortgage 
loans. 

‘The Savings and Mortgage 
Division has not made an im- 
portant survey on savings for 
five years because of the rap- 
idly changing nature of the 
business during this period,” 
according to J. R. Dunkerley, 
deputy manager of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and 
secretary of its Savings and 
Mortgage Division. 

“‘Mortgage lending also has 
undergone considerable change 
in recent months. It is impor- 
tant to the Division to have 
authoritative information in 
developing better mortgage 
procedures.” 

The savings questionnaire 
includes four main topics, as 
follows: (1) Number of savings 
accounts and volume of savings 
deposits; (2) interest being paid 
on various types of time de- 
posits; (3) increases in savings 
rates; and (4) steps being taken 
to encourage thrift accounts. 

Nine phases of mortgage 
lending are included in the 
mortgage questionnaire: (1) 
Volume of mortgage loans on 
June 30, 1949; (2) breakdown 
of volume of mortgages by 
category of loan; (3) interest 
rate on newly granted ‘con- 
ventional loans” on residential 
property; (4) interest rate on 
new residential loans; (5) mort- 
gage demand vs. money sup- 
ply; (6) demand for VA loans; 
(7) bank purchase of FHA and 
VA mortgages; (8) mortgage 
payments delinquency pattern; 
and (9) approximate average 
size of mortgage loans. 
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A.B.A. School Saver Enters Third Year; 


Increase in Distribution Is Indicated 


The School Saver, a student 
newspaper designed for dis- 
tribution by individual banks 
to students of elementary and 
high schools, will be published 
again this year by the A.B.A. 
Advertising Department in co- 
operation with the Committee 
on School Savings Banking of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The autumn edition is 
now ready for distribution, ac- 
cording to Rowland R. McEI- 
vare, chairman of the Commit- 
tee, which is a working group 
of the Savings and Mortgage 
Division. Mr. McElvare is 
senior executive vice-president 


of the Bank For Savings, New 
York. 

The publication, which is 
now entering its third year, has 
standing orders for 305,500 
copies; and it is expected that 
subscriptions will be substan- 
tially higher because of the re- 
turn of many banks to the 
school savings field. 

During the past year, more 
than 60 banks have resumed 
school savings activities, to 
bring the total countrywide to 
approximately 400. These banks 
serve more than 4,000 schools 
with* an aggregate of about 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 


Some Speakers at A. B. A.’s 23rd Western 
Trust Conference in Salt Lake City 


Left, J. Reuben Clark, Jr., first counselor in the first 

presidency of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 

Day Saints, and L. H. Roseberry, vice-president and 

manager (retired) of the trust department, Security 
First National Bank, Los Angeles 


Below, left to right, Merle E. Selecman, secretary of 
the American Bankers Association and deputy man- 
ager in charge of the Trust Division; H. M. Bardt, 
Trust Division president and vice-president and 
senior trust officer, Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco; and W. J. Fitzpatrick, conference 
committee general chairman and trust officer, Walker 
Bank and Trust Company, Salt Lake City 


Protective Group Makes 
Blanket Bond Coverage. 
Dishonesty Loss Study 


Will Aid Bankers in 
Appraising Losses 


Asurvey showing the blanket 
bond coverages carried by 
7,377 banks, together with dis- 
honesty losses of $10,000 or 
more reported by all of the 
nation’s banks in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, has been made by 
the Insurance and Protective 
Committee of the American 
Bankers Association. The re- 
sults of the survey are being 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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You could make toast in the oven, 
or over an open flame — but an 
electric toaster gets better results 
because it’s specially designed for 
the purpose. 


Likewise, there are many sources 
of insurance for Consumer Credit, 
but more than 2,000 institutions 
have found that they get better 
results by working with Old Re- 
public, which specializes in Con- 
sumer Credit Insurance, 


From coast to coast and border 
to border, including D. C. and 


Hawaii, Old Republic serves banks, 
savings and loan associations, 
finance companies and small-loan 
companies. 

If you extend consumer credit in 
any form, you'll find important 
advantages in our specialized forms 
of coverage. On request, we are 
always glad to send you specimen 
policies with complete information. 


Old Republic policies include: 


LIFE COVERAGE — either Monthly-De- 
creasing or Level-Term Basis. 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH — which is often 
combined with Life coverage to make a 
complete insurance package. 


HOME GUARD INSURANCE — covering 
mortgage loans with life protection at 
low cost. 

TRAVEL-ACCIDENT INSURANCE — in- 
cluding medical and hospital coverage for 
private-auto travel. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


James H. Jarrell, President 


Regional Offices: Birmingham, Alabama 


Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 


Denver, Colorado © Washington, D. C, 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE SERVICE SAFEGUARDING CONSUMER CREDIT 
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Two Small Business 
Aid Folders Issued 
by Credit Commission 


Folders Are Designed 
for Bank Signature 


Two new folders designed 
for distribution to bank cus- 
tomers have been issued by the 
Small Business Credit Com- 
mission of the American Bank- 
ers Association and sample 
copies sent to member banks. 
These folders, the first in a 
series of companion pieces, are a 
continuation of the small busi- 
ness aids program of the Com- 
mission. They are entitled 
“How to Apply for a Business 
Loan”’ and ‘‘How to Modern- 
ize Your Store.” 

“How to Apply for a Busi- 
ness Loan”’ covers briefly the 
requirements to be met by a 
businessman applying for credit 
at his local bank and gives 
many suggestions which will 
prove useful not only to the 
businessman but also to the 
bank where the loan is being 
made. 


Store Modernization 


““How to Modernize Your 
Store” explains that store 
modernization seeks to im- 
prove physical appearance, uti- 
lize space more effectively, 
achieve a maximum efficiency 
of operation, increase the value 
of merchandise display, and 
give customers more conven- 
ience and more comfort. 

The folders are arranged so 
that they may be used by indi- 
vidual banks and imprinted 
with the bank’s name and ad- 
dress. 


Small Business Aids 


Cover page of the Small Business 
Credit Commission’s new busi- 
ness aid booklet on bank loans 


A.B.A. School Saver 
Enters Third Year 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


2,500,000 school savings ac- 
counts amounting to approxi- 
mately $45-million. 

The School Saver is an at- 
tractive four-page newspaper 
which is imprinted with the 
name of the issuing bank. Last 
year, among the banks which 
carried on the school savings 
activities, 85 banks distributed 
the School Saver among their 
pupil customers; and the total 
distribution was 360,000 cop- 
ies. Prepublication subscrip- 
tions exceed those of last sea- 
son, indicating that there will 
be a substantial Saver distribu- 
tion increase this year. 


American Bankers Association 
Oct. 30- 
Nov. 2 Annual Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 
Dec. 1-2 Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, 
1950 
Jan.‘ 23-25 National Credit Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 
State Associations | 
| Oct. 9-11 Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 
| Oct. 11-12 Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 
Oct. 16-17 Savings Banks Association of Connecticut, Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 
Oct. 17-19 Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
Oct. 21-26 Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York, Cruise, S.S. Niewu Amsterdam to Nassau 
Nov. 2-3 Western States Secretaries Conference, Fairmont 


Hotel, San Francisco 


CALENDAR 


Uniform Commercial 
Code Authors Want 
Banker Suggestions 


Code Simplifies Legal 
Rules Affecting Banks 


Recent publicity has focused 
the spotlight on progress made 
on the Uniform Commercial 
Code, which covers many 
phases of commercial law and 
would streamline the legal 
rules governing the conduct of 
American business. Statutes 
affected by the code include 
those pertaining to sales, ne- 
gotiable instruments, bank col- 
lections, letters of credit, bills 
of lading, warehouse receipts, 
chattel mortgages, conditional 
sales, pledges, including pledges 
of accounts receivable, and in- 
vestment securities. 

The Uniform Commercial 
Code is a joint project of the 
National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State 
Laws and the American Law 
Institute. It is financed pri- 
marily by the Falk Foundation 
although banks and other busi- 
ness institutions have partici- 
pated in this project. Banks 
are vitally concerned with this 
monumental undertaking, be- 
cause it will affect many of 
their day-to-day practices. 

Although the working sched- 
ule contemplates the comple- 
tion of the code by January 1, 
1950, it is unlikely that it will 
be in final form by that time. 
The sponsors of the code will 
welcome suggestions from 
banks, state bankers associa- 
tions, and the American Bank- 
ers Association relative to any 


Nov. Arizona, Camelback Inn, Phoenix 
Dec. 8-9 

Hotel, Louisville 

1950 

Jan. 5-6 

Hotel, New York 

Other Organizations 

Oct. 19-22 

Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Oct. 23-26 
Oct. 25-28 

Reno, Nev. 
Oct. 27-29 
Oct. 31- 
Nov. 2 


New York, N. Y. 


Southern States Secretaries Conference, 


Eastern States Secretaries Conference, Commodore 


Financial Public Relations Association, Edgewater 
National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Association of Supervisors of State Banks, 
Association of Bank Women, San Francisco, Calif. 


National Foreign Trade Council, Waldorf-Astoria, 


Blanket Bond Coverage. 
Dishonesty Loss Study 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


tabulated according to deposit 
size and include information on 
the following points: 

Number of banks carrying 
blanket bonds; average coy. 
erage per bank; maximum 
coverage per bank; minimum 
coverage per bank; A.B.A. sug. 
gested amount of coverage; 
number of banks within sug. 
gested amounts; number of 
banks carrying Jess; number of 
banks carrying more; annual 
cost of suggested coverage on 
Form 24 with misplacement 
up to $25,000 (estimated for 
small banks only); and dis. 
honesty losses. 

The Insuranceand Protective 
Committee’s tables of 
gested amounts of fidelity coy- 
erage for banks of different 
sizes were developed several 
years ago and this current 
study will be used to test its 
own measurements and will be 
of assistance to banks in ap- 
praising their blanket bond 
coverage in the light of post- 
war loss experience. 

Banks will also be able to 
compare their fidelity insur- 
ance coverage and dishonesty 
losses with the average for 
other banks in their deposit- 
size grouping. 

When the tabulation of this 
study is completed, it will be 
made available to A.B.A. mem- 
ber banks. 


phases of the code in which 
they have a special interest. 

It is available from the A- 
merican Law Institute, 133 
South 36th Street, Philadelphia 
4, Pennsylvania. 
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Type Your Multi-Copy Forms | 
NonStop 


.--Get 500 to 1500 sets 


from one loading of 


carbon paper...with the NEW UNDERWOOD SW 
FANFOLD WRITING MACHINE 


Apply production-line speed and 
economy to all of your multi-copy 
forms . . . right in your own office 

. . with the new Underwood All 
Electric Fanfold Writing» Machine. 

You’ll find this modern machine 
saves you time and money all along 
the line. 

First, it eliminates non-productive 
operations. One loading of Continu- 
ous Multi-Copy Forms and Con- 
tinuous Carbon Paper in rolls or 
long sheets lasts for many days. The 
forms and carbon paper, in perfect 
alignment, are always in the machine 
ready for instant use, thus making 
possible uninterrupted typing with- 
out the usual non-productive opera- 
tions required when using loose forms. 


October 1949 


Next, substantial savings in the 
consumption and cost of carbon 
paper are effected. The carbon paper, 
either in long sheets or in rolls, is 
used again and again for many sets 
of forms until it has served its full 
utility. Thus, carbon paper costs are 
frequently cut in half. 

Finally, the new Underwood All 
Electric Fanfold Writing Machine 
has been especially designed for 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines . . . Typewriters . . . 
Adding Machines . . . Carbon Paper. . . 
Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
1949 


multi-copy work. It incorporates 
every feature essential to maximum 
operating simplicity and speed, in- 
cluding Underwood’s renowned ALL 
ELECTRIC KEYBOARD. 

Just ask your nearest Underwood 
representative to prove how this ma- 
chine will pay for itself in a matter 
of months. Or, fill in and mail the 
coupon for 
folder today! 


complete descriptive 


Underwood Corporation 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y 


Please send me new All Electric 
Fanfold Writing Machine Folder. 
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SCENES AT PREVIOUS CONVENTION DISPLaYs 


in Banking 


SCENES AT PREVIOUS CONVENTION DISPLaYs 


Facts on the Equipment and Service Display at San Francisco 


modern bank quarters, to be dis- 

played in Room A of the Palace 
Hotel, contains more than 750 photo- 
graphs of recently completed new or 
remodeled institutions. 

These photographs have been assem- 
bled from all the sections of the country 
and represent all styles and types of 
bank architecture. Many sets show “‘be- 
fore and after” remodeling views, in- 
dicating what can be done under various 
circumstances to improve appearances 
and service. 

In addition to a set of panels con- 
taining some 450 bank building views, 
which is available on a schedule for 
state bankers association conventions 
and group meetings, BANKING has in- 
itiated an album service which may be 
borrowed for short periods by member 
banks. Each album contains 50 choice 
views on almost any phase of the bank 
building problem. 

BANKING has also produced a film rec- 
ord of its entire photographic library on 
bank buildings. Prints of this 35 mm 
film containing some 1,200 views of 
new and remodeled banks will soon be 
available for loan to member; banks ona 
rental basis. 


Boden photographic exhibit of 


A.B.A. SMALL BUSINESS DIS- 
PLAY (Palace Hotel, Room A) will be 
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an exhibit of the Small Business Credit 
Commission showing an actual lending 
library of small business aids which can 
be used in lobbies of banks. It will in- 
clude, also, pictures and material on 
bank-sponsored conferences for small 
business. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COM- 
PANY (Palace Hotel, Booth 17) will pre- 
sent two new electric money counting 
machines, equipped with automatic 
feed hoppers, foot treadles and crimpers. 
They are set up on a tubular steel stand 
with casters. 

Abbott will also display a full line of 
bank and tellers’ equipment, featuring 
new aluminum currency trays with cov- 
ers, and a light weight, hammered 
aluminum finish cash box. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT COR- 
PORATION (Palace Hotel, Booth 2) 
will exhibit its new “ThriftiMatic” 
check imprinter, which is related to 
“Thrifticheck,” a low-cost special check- 
ing account plan. This service, backed 
by 10 years’ experience with on-the- 
premises check imprinting will demon- 
strate the great versatility and sim- 
plicity of operation of the new “ Thrifti- 
Matic” machine. Features include choice 
of three imprint positions as well as 
automatic feed and power operation. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASH- 
IER COMPANY (Palace Hotel, Booth 
1)—Organized in 1890 primarily to sup- 
ply banks with the Brandt automatic 
cashier, the Brandt Automatic Cashier 
Company has substantially broadened 
its line and its field. Improved Brandt 
machines of all types will be in a display 
which will feature Brandt automatic 
cashiers (coin paying machines), Brandt 
coin counters and packagers and the 
Brandt coin sorter and counter. Brandt 
coin storage trays and Brandt coin 
wrappers and bill straps will also be 
shown. 


DeLUXE CHECK PRINTERS, 
INC., (Palace Hotel, Booths 15—16) will 
feature the “check desk”’ in its display. 
DeLuxe is of the opinion that, if banks 
would concentrate checks at one point 
in the bank, the employee in charge of 
the check desk would sell more checks 
than would be given away, thus reduc- 
ing the bank’s net check expense. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC., 
(Palace Hotel, Booth 4) will exhibit its 
new bookkeeper-to-teller account veri- 
fication system, which incorporates a 
novel method of transmitting okay and 
reject information from the bookkeeping 
department directly to the teller’s win- 
dow. 
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ISPLAYS 


Also in the display will be the Dicto- 
graph specialized bank interior tele- 
phone system for communication be- 
tween important points within the bank- 
ing organization. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WARE- 
HOUSE CORPORATION (Palace Ho- 
tel, Booth 10)—As “The Bankers’ Field 
Warehouse Company,” Douglas-Guard- 
ian will set up an information booth on 
the company’s nationwide service. A 
free booklet, Profits on Your Premises, 
What Field Warehousing Can Do For 
You—a nontechnical informative di- 
gest for general distribution—and a new 
booklet, Our Story Has Three Sides, will 
be available. Quantities may be ordered 
for distribution to bank customers and 
prospects without charge. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC.—ED- 
IPHONE DIVISION—(Palace Hotel, 
Booth 18) will present its complete line 
of disc and cylinder electronic dictating 
equipment embodying “ear-tuned jewel- 
action.” Highlight of the exhibit will be 
the disc Edison “Voicewriter,”’ enclosed 
in clear plastic, exposing the inside per- 
formance in action. 


M. A. GERETT CORPORATION 
(Palace Hotel, Booth 3) will have on dis- 
play several hundred calendar-banks, 
individually designed for many leading 
banking institutions throughout the 
country. The use of this device, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, has resulted in 
increased savings accounts, personal 
and consumer loans, savings bank life 
insurance, and in other departmental 
business. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE 
COMPANY (Palace Hotel, Booths 8 and 
9) will display several new units for 
modern banks. The company will show 
a projected type drive-in window and 
also the new rotary night depository 
unit. The company will also display its 
new rotary record file. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NORTH AMERICA (Pal- 
ace Hotel, Booth 5) will feature the dis- 
tribution of a novel automatic calcula- 
tor, which tells at a glance how much 
bankers’ blanket bond insurance should 
be carried by a bank, and also permits 
the calculation of elapsed days from any 
starting date up to and including the 
termination date. 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEER- 
ING, INC., (Palace Hotel, Booth 27) 
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plans to feature its new coin changer, 
both the senior model, which includes 
the dollar slot, and the junior model, 
which eliminates it. The company will 
also display its aluminum clip boards 
and metal clips. 


THE MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY (Palace Hotel, 
Booths 6 and 7) will feature a new de- 
velopment in machines for posting sav- 
ings passbooks at the window. Two 
commercial posting machines featuring 
proof pay will also be displayed, as well 
as the Monro-Matic, Monroe’s fully 
automatic calculator. 

The new “400” series Monroe adding 
machine, on which “Rhythm-Add” 
was developed, will be demonstrated on 
request. 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 
(Palace Hotel, Booth 26; St. Francis 
Hotel, Booth 1) will display drive-in 
windows, night depositories, safe de- 
posit boxes, insulated products for rec- 
ord protection, counter cash equipment 
and the curb teller (“snorkel”’). 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGIS- 
TER COMPANY (Palace Hotel, Booths 
11-14; St. Francis Hotel, Booth 4) will 
display a complete line of bank account- 
ing machines at the Palace Hotel, which 
will include the company’s new and 
improved central control and proof ma- 
chine. This machine was just recently 
announced. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
(Palace Hotel, Booth 25) will bring to 


the San Francisco Convention the 147th 
edition of its Bankers Directory, the 
“Blue Book.” The new edition will con- 
tain not only the latest information on 
all banks in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, but also a greatly enlarged 
foreign section of practical value to the 
banks participating in our ever increas- 
ing foreign trade. The A.B.A. Key Book 
will also be shown, and representatives 
of the Rand McNally Systems Division 
will be on hand to discuss with bankers 
the most efficient and economical method 
of operating Christmas, vacation and 
tax clubs. The special convention issue 
of Bankers Monthly will be available 
for those who desire an additional 
copy of its travel coverage of the 
West. 


REMINGTON RAND, INC., (Pal- 
ace Hotel, Booths 19-23) will show for 
the first time its “‘revolutionary de- 
parture in office efficiency ””—push but- 
ton, mechanized record keeping—an 
electrically operated unit called “ Robot- 
Kardex,”’ which offers all the advan- 
tages of the “ Kardex” visible records 
in a combination desk and cabinet which 
selects the desired record instantly and 
delivers it on a firm writing surface at 
desk height. 

Also on display will be samples of 
several types of credit file folders used 
by leading banks, including some on the 
Pacific Coast. Systems for economical 
control of customer information file, 
safe deposit, signature, mortgage, and 
personal loan collection systems will 
also be on display. A completely new 
visible system of personnel administra- 


Dividend day at the Bowery Savings Bank, New York, in the 1870s, when the American 
Bankers Association was coming into being 
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tion records, especially developed for use 
by banks, will be shown. 

Record filing units which provide 
certified fire protection at point-of-use 
will be demonstrated. 


A. RIFKIN & COMPANY (Palace 
Hotel, Booth 24) will show a brand new 
idea in night depository bags, which are 
tamper proof and specially designed for 
long service and ease of operation, be- 
sides safety and general convenience. 

In addition, the “ Rifkin Safety Sac,” 
with patented “Arcolock,” will be on 
display, as well as many innovations in 
draw string bags, zipper top coin bags 
and wallets. 


BANTHRICO INDUSTRIES INC., 
(St. Francis Hotel, Booth 9), one of the 
oldest and most widely known manufac- 
turers of coin banks for the exclusive 
use of banking institutions, will exhibit 
its 1950 line of thrift devices. Such fa- 
vorites as the “‘Chromeliner,”’ an auto- 
matic calendar bank, and the familiar 
all-metal piggy bank will be shown along 
with many others. A catalog featuring 
the complete new line will be available 
to all visitors. 

On display, also, will be Banthrico’s 
“Lustercraft” nameplates and direc- 
tional markers. 


The mechanism of a 
bank vault door at 
the turn of the cen- 
tury, when bank 
clerks, first in Min- 
neapolis, then else- 
where, were organ- 
izing themselves 
into adult study 
groups, shortly to 
be known as the 
American Institute 
of Banking. The 
50th anniversary 
year of the A.I.B. 
is being celebrated 
now. (See page 33.) 
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BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
(St. Francis Hotel, Booth 2)—Home 
planning materials and promotional aids 
furnished to banks cooperating with 
Better Homes & Gardens’ home planning 
service program for financial institu- 
tions will be displayed by the magazine. 
The program is designed as a complete 
package to help banks attract better 
mortgage risks, at the same time provid- 
ing an invaluable service for home build- 
ing families and for the community. It 
is built around Better Homes & Gardens’ 
“Five Star Home Plan Service,” a 
regular service feature of the magazine. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY (St. Francis Ho- 
tel, Booths 12-15) will show a complete 
line of business machines for banking. 

Bank bookkeeping and accounting 
machines, new adding and listing ma- 
chines and calculators, and Burroughs’ 
complete line of microfilm equipment 
will be among the many representative 
machine models to be displayed, along 
with the Burroughs line of office and 
executive chairs. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COM- 
PANY OF MARYLAND (St. Francis 
Hotel, Booth 5) and its affiliate, the 
American Bonding Company of Balti- 


more, will have a corps of representa- 
tives available for consultation on bond- 
ing and insurance problems and the va- 
rious services rendered by the two com- 
panies. This exhibitor will distribute 
handy pocket-size convention note. 
books for memoranda. 


FINANCIAL DISPLAYS (S¢. Fran- 
cis Hotel, Booth 10)—This Chicago 
organization is the nation’s oldest and 
largest producers of bank window and 
lobby posters. 

Features of Financial Displays’ sery- 
ice are: (1) Posters are custom-built in 
any size or shape to fit any space avail- 
able for display purposes; (2) each client 
is given his choice of illustrations froma 
large library of genuine photographs; 
(3) skilled artists are employed to do 
the hand lettering—after the advertis- 
ing copy has been approved by the 
bank. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION (St. 
Francis Hotel, Booths 17-19)—A com- 
plete line of equipment for accounting, 
check processing, time recording, indi- 
cating and signaling, and typing are to 
be exhibited by IBM. 

Among the machines to be demon- 
strated is the new IBM proof machine, 
which consolidates the four principal 
functions of check sorting, listing, prov- 
ing and endorsing into one simple 
operation. 

Also demonstrated will be several 
models in IB M’s line of electric punched 
card accounting machines. This equip- 
ment prepares accounting and statisti- 
cal records and reports of all types from 
information punched in IBM cards. 

An important part of IBM’s account- 
ing procedures is the IBM check, used 
for a variety of types of check disburse- 
ments. 

A means of coordinating bank activi- 
ties and conserving time is provided by 
IBM electric clock, time recording and 
time signaling systems. 

IBM electric typewriters and elec- 
tric executive typewriters will also be 
shown. 


LeFEBURE CORPORATION 
Francis Hotel, Booth 16) will show how 
the machine bookkeeping departments 
of banks and other businesses can han- 
dle more accounts in exactly the same 
space and fewer working hours. The 
custom-built equipment displayed will 
include the machine bookkeeping desk, 
“Hi-Lo” reference and posting stand, 
“Speed King” tray binders and check 
sorter. 
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The 10-drawer double capacity check 
file will also be shown. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, 
FENNER & BEANE (St. Francis Ho- 
tel, Booth 3) will have a New York 
Stock Exchange ticker and a Merrill 
Lynch financial and commodity news 
wire available for delegates. Security 
and commodity orders, both personal 
and institutional, may be placed di- 
rectly with the Merrill Lynch booth, 
which will be staffed by representatives 
from Merrill Lynch’s San Francisco 
ofice. Merrill Lynch will also have for 
distribution to convention delegates 
copies of current booklets on security 
investment and commodity trading. 


R. L. POLK & COMPANY (Bank 
Directory Division) (St. Francis Hotel, | 


Booth 20) bases its exhibit on the ex- 


tensive use of its directory. Illuminated | 


miniature banks erected on a large map 
of the United States will exemplify how 
Polk’s Bankers Encyclopedia is in con- 


tinuous use in everyday banking needs. | 


The September 1949 issue, the 110th 
edition, will be on display. The Polk 
Company will again distribute carna- 
tions to delegates visiting their booth, 
and will provide a different color of 
flower for each day of the convention. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Sz. 
Francis Hotel, Booths 6-8), subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, will exhibit 
a complete line of microfilming equip- 


ment to meet every banking require- | 


ment, large or small. 


Featured will be the latest models— | 


the Recordak “Duplex Microfilmer” 


for large volume check operations, and | 


the Recordak “Triplex Microfilmer.” 


Included also will be the Recordak | 


“Junior Microfilmer,” a combination 


photographing and film reading unit | 
for community banks; the Recordak | 
the | 


“Commercial Microfilmer” for 
medium-sized bank, and a film reader 
with several new features and increased 


magnification for use in conjunction | 


It used to be the woman who paid and 
paid, but now she’s rarely home when the 
instalment collector calls. 


The trend in farming is to fewer 
horses and more horsepower. 


Young people who get married now go 
on a moneymoon trip. 


Food prices have certainly put the 
budge in the budget. 


October 1949 


with the Recordak “Duplex” and 
“Triplex Microfilmers.” 


TODD COMPANY, INC., (St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, Booth 11).—Major interest 
will be focused on two new products, 
the Todd “Imprinter” and the Todd 
“Protectograph Certifier.” 

The imprinter has been installed in 
banks in every section of the country 
and used with signal success in speeding 
up sorting and posting, eliminating 
errors in those functions, improving cus- 
tomer relations and producing new 
business. 

The certifier, to be unveiled for the 


first time at this convention, has been 
designed especially to meet the need 
for a uniform certification impression 
meeting A.B.A. specifications as out- 
lined on several occasions in the Pro- 
tective Bulletin. 


BANKERS UTILITIES COM- 
PANY, INC. (Palace Hotel, Booth 31 
in Room A) will show a variety of coin 
banks. A “visible, plastic recording 
bank’’ shows what coins have been 
deposited. Varied sizes of ‘book banks” 
will be shown, as well as the “Add-O- 
Bank”, which has a built-in recording 
device to register each deposit. 


Round the World-Round the Clock 


Transit Service 


Corn Exchange (in Philadelphia) specializes in 


rapid handling of transit and collection items. ..Our 


24-hour “round-the-clock” service includes air mail 


dispatch to our correspondents in all principal cities 


of the United States and throughout the world. 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


featured textbooks, catalogues, diplo- 
mas, photographs, and other material 
pertaining to the courses of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, the Graduate 
School of Banking conducted by the 
American Bankers Association at Rut- 
gers University and the Wisconsin uni- 
versity program. 

The legend describing the exhibit 
said: ‘‘We thought Marshall & Isley 
customers and friends might like to 
know something of the educational 
preparation our employees and officers 
have, or are receiving year by year, in 
order to serve you more competently. 
You will readily see that a great amount 
of time, effort, and money is spent in 
providing and accepting these educa- 
tional opportunities in financial educa- 
tion in order that we may be prepared 
to serve well in the jobs occupied and 
to keep abreast of modern banking 
trends and economics.” 

Certificates issued for completion of 
the courses were shown, and the re- 
quirements for each were listed. 

“Tt was our thought,” Assistant 
Vice-president G. M. Jacobs told BANK- 
ING, “that not only should the public 
be informed regarding the amount of 
training that bank officers and em- 
ployees are constantly seeking in order 
to serve the needs of the community, 
but that it would also at this time en- 
courage the employees of the bank to 
attend courses in the A.I.B., since this 
training has real significance both in 
and outside the bank.” 


Camera Salon 


The Bank oF Hampton Roaps, 
Hampton, Virginia (Wythe Branch), 
held a photo print contest which was so 
successful that the bank plans to make 
it an annual event. 

“Noting a number of people coming 
into the bank with cameras,” Vice- 
president Paul Webb tells BANKING, 
“and also the activity in the James 
River Camera Club, we approached the 
club with the idea of having a photo- 
graphic salon contest for the organiza- 
tion. This suggestion met with great 
enthusiasm, and the contest was held 
at our Wythe Branch. 

“Over 50 salon prints of the highest 
calibre were entered. The judges chose 
40 to be hung. To make the contest 
more interesting, subject matter was 
limited to marine subjects, and the 
judges were Thomas Skinner, well 
known marine artist; the commodore 
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MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


E. J. Gerlach, assistant cashier of the Mar- 
shall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, looks at the 
certificate he obtained at the University of 
Wisconsin School of Banking. With him 
is Assistant Vice-president Gertrude M. 
Jacobs. In the show case is the display of 
educational material, including certificates 
of The Graduate School of Banking and 
the A.I.B. 


of the local yacht club; and a photog- 
rapher of this section. 

“Approximately 50 people attended 
the judging. The prints remained on 
exhibition for two weeks, receiving much 
favorable comment from our customers 
and inducing many people who were 
not customers of ours to come to the 
bank and see the pictures.” 


Brooklyn Mutuals Aid 
Home for Blind 


The mutual savings banks of Brook- 
lyn, New York, are exhibiting, in turn, 
a display that attempts to place the 
sighted person behind a blind man’s 
eyes. 

Created by the Brooklyn Industrial 
Home for the Blind, the display pre- 
sents the visual experience of people 
who, though not totally sightless, have 


Vice-president Paul 

Webb of the Bank of 

Hampton Roads dis- 

tributes prizes (cash 

and Savings Bonds) to 

the camera salon win- 
ners 


only a distorted vestige of vision. It 
shows a man with normal sight doing 
routine things: shaving, eating break- 
fast, walking down the street, boarding 
a bus. In contrast, the exhibit demon- 
strates what the person with serious 
defects of vision sees when he performs 
the same acts. Emphasis is on the diffi- 
culties encountered by the blind. 

The display was first shown by the 
SouTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS Bank. It 
will move to other mutuals in various 
sections of the borough for a month’s 
stay at each. 

The exhibit’s purpose is to interest 
Brooklynites in the problem of rehabili- 
tating the borough’s blind. 


Public Relations Award 


BANK OF AMERICA recently received 
from the American Public Relations 
Association (Southern California Forge) 
a special award in recognition of out- 
standing performance in that field. At a 
joint meeting of A.P.R.A. members and 
the Advertising Club of Los Angeles an 
engrossed certificate of merit was pre- 
sented to A. J. Gock, chairman of the 
bank’s board, by JOHN MArscHaLk, 
president of the association’s local 
group. The bank was especially com- 
mended for its motion picture, “The 
New California,’ made by “‘ The March 
of Time.” In accepting the award Mr. 
Gock said Bank of America had long 
recognized that “our public relations 
should be carried on not only for our- 
selves, but on behalf of the State of 
California, the West, and the nation.” 
This approach, he observed, “has been 
a frame of mind rather than a cam- 
paign, and we sincerely believe that as 
an increasing number of firms and indi- 
viduals adopt this objective in their 
public relations thinking, a steadily 
increasing harvest of public recognition 
and economic well-being will accrue to 
all of us in America.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB 
DEVELOPED THRIFT HABIT 


Writes Clifton R. Maclean, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: “When | was 
a boy, my father insisted that | 
deposit $1.00 of my weekly vaca- 
tion earnings in a Christmas Club 
account. This habit continued 
through the years and my weekly 
deposits have increased along 
with my earnings. Christmas Club 
helped me purchase a substantial 
amount of life insurance and a 
little Cape Cod home. Today my 
Christmas Club pays the taxes 
on my home and makes other 
worthwhile investments possible.” 


DISPLAY THIS ORIGINAL 
CHRISTMAS CLUB EMBLEM 


BUILDS SAVINGS 


October 1949 


CHRISTMAS CLUB SAVING 
INSPIRES BANKER’S 
CONFIDENCE 


Writes Mrs. W. E. Long, Syracuse, 
Indiana: “As a girl | had a small 
Christmas Club account. My bank- 
er was so impressed with my am- 
bition and determination to open 
a gift shop that he loaned me 
$750.00 to start my business. | 
was successful and paid my loan 
back sooner than either he or | 
had thought possible. Some small 
real estate investments, also on 
advice-from my bank, were suc- 
cessful. Needless to say, my 
Christmas Club deposits have in- 
creased in ratio to my earnings.” 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
A FAMILY PROJECT 


Writes Miss Alvina Bartos, Shamo- 
kin, Pennsylvania: “Ever since | 
was a child | wanted to be a dieti- 
cian, but financial difficulties at 
home seemed to make a college 
course impossible. Upon gradua- 
tion from high school, to my sur- 
prise and joy, Mother presented 
me with $1,000 which she had 
saved over a period of ten years 
through Christmas Club. This en- 
abled me to enter Pennsylvania 
State College, and each member 
of my family is now saving with 
Christmas Club to help me con- 
tinue my studies.” 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
HABIT OF THRIFT 
DEVELOPS 

BANK CUSTOMERS 


®@ The people pictured here, and thousands like 
them all over the country, developed the habit of 
thrift at an early age thanks to Christmas Club’s 
human relations program. 


®@ Early in life, they learned the value of systematic 
saving through weekly visits to their banks. They 
came to know their bankers as friends in need and 
partners in helping them achieve their lifelong 
ambitions. They also developed a realistic under- 
standing of banking functions through their own 
practical experience. 


®@ Christmas Club brings thrift-conscious people to 
your bank so that you can give them sympathetic 
advice and introduce them to the many other serv- 
ices you offer, which help them to buy homes, com- 
plete college courses and achieve the important 
goals in life. 


® Christmas Club is teaching more than ten mil- 
lion Americans the habit of thrift. Through 
human relations program, it is constantly building 
new business for banks from coast to coast— Banks 
that have Christmas Club are Banks that grow. 


STMAS-CLUB 


Christin as,Club 


NS ORPORAT 
HRISTMAS 

WAT 
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DUE THIS WEE 


a corporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 


341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK I7 


BUILDS CHARACTER * BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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Strengthen Your 
Doubtful Risks 


With Lawrence 


Receipts 


by its prevailing risk 
criterion, a bank’s portfolio 
contains many loans on open 
account which may well be 
placed on a secured basis. 


Lawrence warehouse receipts, 
issued on the borrower’s inven- 
tory, will protect the lender with 
fundamentally sound collateral. 


New“Small Business” Depart- 
ment now extends Lawrence 
service to inventories valued as 


low as $5,000. 


Lawrence warehouse receipts 
are supported by the strongest 
financial statement in the field 
warehouse industry. Lawrence 
has always discharged, in full, 
its liability to all holders of 
Lawrence Warehouse receipts. 


Lending institutions have 
profited with Lawrence field 
warehousing in dealing with 
more than 20,000 business 
firms, over a period of 35 years. 


Booklet Gives Field Warehouse Facts 


Tells how Lawrence 
field warehousing 
makes secured credit 
possible for accounts 
in your portfolio. 
Write for free copy, 
‘Borrowing on 
inventory.” 


|AWRENCE \WAREHOUSE 
OMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 

DIVISION OFFICES: 

SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
37 Drumm St. 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
100 N. La Salle St. 


72 St. 


los Angeles Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Buffalo ¢ Cleveland ¢ Cincinnati * Kansas City 
St.Lovis Atlanta © Des Moines Charlotte 
New Orleans ¢ Houston * Dallas « Denver « Phoenix 
Portland Seattle Spokane Stockton Fresno 


Washington, D.C. Manila, P. 1. 


NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


Bank Helps Quads. 


Remember the Collins Quads, the 
four babies born last spring to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Collins of New York? The 
city, you may recall, couldn’t do enough 
for them; its gifts included a house and 
lot in the Riverdale section. 

Well, the prides of the Bronx are as- 
sured of the title to the ground on which 
their new home is rising, for the TrTLE 


GUARANTEE AND Trust ComMPANY of 


New York has given Pop Collins a free 
title insurance policy to the site. The 
presentation was made to Mr. Collins 
by Barnard Townsend, president of the 
bank, at the main office. Taking part in 
the ceremony was HERMAN J. WoHN- 
HAAS, assistant vice-president in charge 
of the main office, who contributed the 
idea for the bank’s gift. 

Said Mr. Wonnuaas: “Charley will 
have four times as many problems as 
most parents—without worrying about 
knotty little things like title to his 
property.” 


Community Bulletin Board 


CALIFORNIA BANk’s Hollywood office 


| is giving pictorial recognition to per- 
| sonalities, products, and landmarks of 


the film capital. 
Each week, on a display board in its 


| lobby, the bank shows close to the news 


photographs. Also it offers a picture of a 
year-old boy who will be shown each 


| week in the process of “growing up with 
California Bank.” 


Included in the first display were 
photos of the Jimmy Stewart-Gloria 
McLean wedding, the Los Angeles 


Barnard Townsend, left, president of the 

Title Guarantee & Trust Company of New 

York, presents a free title insurance policy 

on the homesite of the Collins quadruplets 
to Charles Collins, the babies’ father 


Rams football squad, and Shirley Tem- 
ple and Cary Grant in a broadcast. 


In Brief... 


A large window display showing 
many of the services, products, and 
facilities of a leading petroleum com- 
pany attracted attention at the Avenue 
of the Americas office of the CoLonrAL 
Trust Company of New York. 


Tue BANK oF ERIE, at Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, promoted its new drive-in 
window and parking lot at a booth 
display at the Wattsburg Fair early in 
September. The exhibit demonstrated 
bank operations. 


A New York City bank which frequently exhibits industrial products in its window recently 
showed this Santa Claus head as “a revolutionary development in the display industry.” 


| A sign pointed out that Santa’s head appears to move: “He looks directly at you from 


every angle and seems to follow you everywhere . . .” 
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Put another 


Look at your deposits. How they have 

grown recently! Now look at the amount on 
your Bankers Blanket Bond. Has that grown 
proportionately? If not, perhaps you need 
another B, a Bigger—Bankers Blanket Bond. 


There is a definite danger line below which your BBB 
should not remain. To make it easy for you to 

discover exactly how much protection your bank needs 
with relation to total deposits, Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America has devised a Bankers 
Automatic Calculator. A turn of the wheel, a twist of the 
wrist, and you know how much is “minimum’’— 

how much is “fair” for your bank. 

SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE A.B. A. CONVENTION, SAN FRANCISCO, 
OCTOBER 30 TO NOVEMBER 2. BOOTH 5, PALACE HOTEL 


INDEMNITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


This handy calculator also helps you to figure the exact elapsed 
time from any starting date up to and including the termina- 
tion date within a calendar year, a convenient way to speed up 
the calculation of interest. Any Agent of Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of North America will be glad to give you one. 
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Hanes ECA Director for 
Germany 


OBERT M. Hanes, president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
and former president of the American 
Bankers Association, is now Director of 
Economic Affairs for Germany and 
chief of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration at Frankfort. 

Mr. HANEs, who had been head of 
the Marshall Plan mission to Belgium 
and Luxembourg since last April, took 
over the two important German posts 
from Norman H. Collisson. The banker, 
on a year’s leave of absence from his 
duties as head of the Wachovia, made 
his headquarters in Brussels during his 
former foreign service. His successor 
in the Belgium-Luxembourg position is 
John Nuveen, Jr., formerly head of the 
ECA mission to Greece. 


W. M. Davis President 
of Hibernia 


a M. Davis, for the past 30 
years with the Citizens Fidelity 
Bank and Trust Company of Louisville, 
has been elected president of The Hi- 
bernia National Bank in New Orleans, 
succeeding the late A. P. IMAHORN. 
Mr. Davis began his banking career 


R. M. Hanes W. M. Davis 


with the Citizens and worked his way 
to the executive vice-presidency, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
resignation. He is a director of the 
Louisville branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis, and a member, 
former director and former treasurer 
of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers. 


Country Banker Trefz 


_—_ issue of Harvester World, 
published by International Har- 
vester, contained a feature article on 
RICHARD W. TREFZ, president of the 
Beatrice (Nebraska) State Bank, and 
chairman of the Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission, American Bankers 
Association. 

Entitled “Country Banker,” the 
story, by John Lewis Stage, says Dick 
TrerFz believes his bank “is manufac- 
turing good, solid, middle-class capital- 
ists by extending to many small people 


Auditor S. M. Smith 
of Tulsa receipts for 
a check from Presi- 
dent A. E. Brad- 
shaw, National 
Bank of Tulsa, for 
purchase of local 
bonds. L. to r.: 
Smith, NBT Vice- 
president Broach, 
Utility Board At- 
torney Widdows; 
City Treasurer 
Pratt; Mayor 
Lundy; and Mr. 
Bradshaw 


the opportunity to start their own busi- 
nesses, equip their farms, and expand 
their sources of income which will con- 
sequently increase their profits.” 

Today’s progressive country banker, 
personified by this nationally known 
Nebraskan, “is not satisfied to sit in 
his office and mark down loans and pay- 
ments,” Mr. Stage writes. “He is out 
to give service to his customers. He not 
only provides capital for money-making 
ventures, but he provides the advice of 
experts, information on new scientific 
developments, and a payment plan 
tailored to fit the seasonal fluctuations 
of the borrower’s income.” 


Banker on Peru Mission 


ALCOLM BRYAN, vice-chairman of 

the Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, was one of the financial, busi- 
ness and governmental experts who 
studied the economic, fiscal, monetary, 
and administrative systems of Peru 
during the latter part of the past 
summer. 

Mr. BrYAN, senior member of the 
mission for banking, currency and re- 
lated problems, has been borrowed sev- 
eral times by the United States Gov- 
ernment to work on tax and monetary 
projects. He was a technical adviser to 
the American delegation at the Bretton 
Woods Conference of 1944 and later 
served as secretary to the conference 
committee on organization and man- 
agement of the Monetary Fund. 

A former first vice-president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
where he was in charge of the research 
department, Mr. Bryan has also been 
on the faculties of the University of 
Georgia and the University of Chicago. 
In 1934 he was on the Treasury’s Spe- 
cial Commission on Banking and Taxa- 
tion and later became a member of the 
then Monetary Theory Section of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Long interested in the economic de- 
velopment of the South, he helped 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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AN OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF 
CHASE MONEY TRANSFERS 


October 1949 
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The rapid transmission of funds so vital to 
American commerce and industry largely de- 
pends on three basic factors—an efficient organ- 
ization, modern methods of communication and 


broad nationwide coverage. 


When a transfer order is placed with Chase, it 


_ ls processed immediately by a staff of specialists 


and sped to its destination via telegraph, tele- 
type or telephone. An important and flexible 
link in this efficient transfer system is our net- 
work of correspondent bank relationships which 
enables us to direct transfer orders to desig- 


nated points throughout the nation. 


Banks can broaden 
their services to customers 


by using Chase facilities. 


HASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
found the Southern Economic Associa- 
tion and was its president in 1942. At 
the bank he supervises development of 
information important to southern busi- 
ness and industry. 

The recent mission to Peru, headed 
by Dr. Jutius Ket, was organized by 
that country’s government. 


Professors Study Central 
Banking 


a professors of economics and 
money and banking from colleges 
in the Ninth Federal Reserve District 


recently took a short course in the prac- 
tical application of central banking 
theory. 

As guests of the Federal Reserve 
System the teachers spent two days 
each at the Federal Reserve banks of 
Minneapolis and New York and at 
headquarters of the System’s Board of 
Governors in Washington, D. C. At 
Minneapolis the professors, chosen 
from 40 applicants, studied the services 
of the Reserve banks to members, at the 
New York institution they went behind 
the scenes of open market operations 
and the handling of foreign accounts, 
while in Washington they noted opera- 


GEORGIA’S EXPANDING, SUH! 


ARM INCOME UP 


242 Yo 


FARM PRODUCTION UP 246776 


FARM WAGES UP 


262 Ye 


INTHE LAST TEN 


..and the best way to obtain quick service 
and assure prompt advice and counsel on 
business problems in this rapidly expanding 
area, is through the excellent correspondent 
facilities of the Friendly Fulton. We invite 
your 


TIONAL 


TE SERVICE AT OFFICES IM Pit TROPOLITAN AREA 


FAST « DEPENDABLE « COOPERATIVE 


No matter what the size, or the 
specific need, of your Chicago account, we are 
equipped to provide a complete banking serv- 
ice, promptly and efficiently. 
our services are at your disposal. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


Any and all of 


. in another bank in the city, 


tions of the Interdistrict Settlement 
Fund and other functions of the Board’s 
office. There were also discussions, with 
FRB staff and members, of 


urrent 
monetary problems. 


Gorpon L. WILLIS, executive vice. 
president of the Farmers Bank of the 
State of Delaware, Dover, was : recently 
instrumental in catching a check thief. 
When the man tried to cash a check 
Mr. Wiis called the bank on which 
it was drawn and learned that it was 
one of several stolen in a series of safe 
robberies. The banker phoned the police 
and the man was subsequently arrested 
where 
he had gone to convert the check into 
cash. A Dover newspaper quoted Police 
Chief Turner as saying: “Gordon Willis 
certainly used his head in reporting the 
incident as soon as it happened. Other- 
wise we would not have been able to 
arrest the suspect, for within 15 minutes 
more he would have been beyond ap- 
prehension.” 


Newspapers gave considerable promi- 
nence to the decision of Ray Evans, 
former All-American halfback, not to 
resume his pro-football career with the 
Pittsburgh Steelers and to stay on the 
job as correspondent bank representa- 
tive for the City National Bank & Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Missouri. 
The New York Daily News carried a 
large picture of Banker EvANns putting 
rolls of coins into canvas bags. Caption: 
“Trades Line Bucks for Real Bucks.” 


The Royal Bank of Canada an- 


| nounces appointment of C. B. Crark 


as supervisor of banking arrangements 
to succeed J. L. Lawson who has retired 
after 45 years with the bank. Mr. 
CLARK, formerly assistant supervisor, 
will be liaison officer between the Royal 
Bank and correspondent banks in the 
United States and other countries. Mr. 
Lawson, who had held the supervisor’s 
position since 1926, is widely known in 
the U. S. and Europe, and is an author- 
ity on foreign exchange. He has long 
been a member of the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers, and active for 
many years in the Bankers’ Association 
for Foreign Trade. 


C. B. Clark J. L. Lawson 
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Banker in Chef’s Hat 


DD. SERGEANT, JR., manager of the 

+ mortgage loan department of the 
Salisbury (Maryland) National Bank, 
seems to be quite a cook. At any rate, 
he’s good enough to win an award at a 
recent ‘chicken festival” sponsored by 
the broiler industry. 

Clementine Paddleford, food expert 
of the New York Herald Tribune, re- 
ported that Mr. Serceant, “hobby 
cook of the town,” prepared an original 
wild rice and chicken dish which won 
him fifth place. Here’s the recipe: 

“The well washed rice was boiled and 
cooking water saved, then the chicken 
parboiled in this for 10 minutes. Hold 
on to the broth, for this goes to dinner 
as a soup with a spoonful of the rice 


dipped into each bowl. At the finish the | 
bird goes under the broiler just long | 


enough to take on a rich brown. Mr. 
SERGEANT made the gravy with the 
giblets and the pan juices.” 

Writer Paddleford concluded: 

“Men surely do go all out for bother- 


ation when they put on a chef’s hat. | 


But hand it to them. They get flavor 
results.” 


| 


EDUARDO MoraLes was elected first | 
vice-president of the Pan American | 


Bank of Miami. Formerly manager of a 
bank in Puerto Rico, Mr. MORALES 
came to the Pan American in 1945. 


Cecit A. WEEKLEY has been elected | 


manager of the Ocean View Branch of 
the Southern Bank of Norfolk, Virginia, 


with the title of assistant cashier. He | 


succeeds Orro N. BALLANCE, recently 


elected a vice-president at the main | 


office. The new assistant manager of the 


branch is Mrs. Nancy HaskKetr. Cash- | 


ier C. W. PETERSON was named secre- 
tary of the board and JoHN J. JOHNSON 
was advanced to assistant trust officer. 


Three assistant trust officers figure | 
in staff changes at the Chicago Title | 


and Trust Company. GERTRUDE H. 


HELLENTHAL is leaving the bank to live | 
on a ranch in California. HArotp A. | 


SHIRCLIFFE assumes the duties of the 


late THomas J. SHIELDS in estate plan- | 
ning and as counselor on tax matters. | 


Epwin C. Kune is transferring from the 


new business (trust) department to the | 


probate unit. 


Union Planters National Bank & | 


Trust Company of Memphis observed 
its 80th anniversary recently. President 
V. J. ALEXANDER is a member of the 
Credit Policy Commission, American 
Bankers Association. 
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R. C. Deering D. H. Couke 


RAYMOND C. DEERING, comptroller 
of the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, has also been made a vice- 
president. Mr. DeERING is secretary 
of the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, a member 
of the Bank Management Commission 


of the American Bankers Association, 
and a member of the group life insur- 
ance committee of the New York State 
Bankers Association. 


Davip H. Couxke, who has been chief 
accountant of the City Bank, Detroit, 
has been promoted to the position of 
comptroller. He is president of the 
Detroit Conference, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers. 


THEODORE ROKAHR, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president and treasurer of the 
First Bank and Trust Company of 
Utica, New York, has succeeded the 


THE BOATMENS 


ATIONAL BANK 


You'll like 


the personal interest shown all your 
correspondent affairs by friendly 


Boatmen’s 


NATIONAL BANK 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 
BROADWAY & OLIVE « ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Over 100 Years of Service 


MEMBER 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
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Welcome A. 


OCTOBER 31, NOVEMBER 1-2-3 
San Franctsce 


...and all of California from 
California’s statewide bank. 
If there is anything we can 
do to make your visit here 
more enjoyable please call 
on us at any of our offices 
throughout the state. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Branches throughout California and in London, 


Manila, Tokyo, Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama 


Representatives: New York, Paris, Milan, Zurich 


Correspondents throughout the world 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION « MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Sell Bank of America Travelers Cheques to your 


customers. They're acceptable around the world. 


late Francis P. McGinty in the presi- 
dency. G. HAROLD STARK is now execy. 
tive vice-president and treasurer. Mr. 
Roxane, a banker for 39 years, «ame to 
Utica in 1926 from New York. He has 
served on committees of the bank mapn- 
agement commissions of the American 
Bankers Association and the New York 
State Bankers Association. He is an 
alumnus of The Graduate School of 
Banking. Mr. STARK has been with the 
First and its predecessor banks since 
1911. He was made a vice-president in 
1940. 


Steve Totton’s Summer 


STtEvE ToTTon, son of FRANK M, 
TorTron, vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank, New York, saw a lot of 
country during the summer, working 
his way as he traveled. 

The News-Herald of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, one of Steve’s stopovers, where 
he worked as a busboy in Gus Leonida’s 
restaurant, described his odyssey thus: 

“He [STEvE] and four other boys left 
New York in mid-June and drove to the 
West Coast. Two got jobs in the forest 
service in California and two others 
went hitchhiking. 

“STEVE got a job on a railroad, work- 
ing out of Astoria, Washington. Tiring 
of that, he worked his way to Tia 
Juana, Mexico. After spending a little 
time below the border, he worked back 
up to the Grand Canyon and became a 
traveling magazine salesman. 

“ ‘T kept in touch with my folks all 
the time, writing them every week,’ he 
said. ‘When I got to Hutchinson a week 
or so ago, I was about broke. I came in 
here to eat, then hit the boss for a job.’ 

““‘T liked his looks,’ Leonida said. 
‘And he’s a good busboy. In fact, the 
best I ever had.’ ” 

At that point Mr. Torron stepped in 
and insisted that STEVE come home by 
train,—Pullman and all. At Mr. Tor- 
TON’s request, A. C. Heprick, presi- 
dent of the Hutchinson State Bank, 
made STEVE a loan of $110, which the 
young man called “ridiculous.” 

“T could get home on $4,” he said. 


James Bisuop, JR., of Macon, Geor- 
gia, has joined the staff of the Bank of 
Greensboro, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, and will organize and direct a farm 
department for the bank. Mr. BisHor 
has had considerable experience in the 
farm credit field in Macon and Greens- 
boro. 


Maruton G. SNELL has been elected 
president of the Citizens Trust Com- 
pany, Schenectady, New York. 
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Pp. B. Garrett Lloyd Strickland 

P. B. GarRetTT, president of the 
Texas Bank and Trust Company, 
Dallas, has been named honorary con- 
sul in that city for Bolivia and Peru. 


Lioyp STRICKLAND has been made 
executive vice-president of the Santa 
Monica (California) Commercial & 
Savings Bank. 


MELVIN F. Lanpuar, president and 
majority stockholder of The Romeo 
(Michigan) Savings Bank, has disposed 
of his personal and family holdings in 
the bank and retired. His successor in 
the presidency is LAWRENCE M. KELLY. 
Joun J. BREWER continues as chairman 
of the board. 


Witt1am A. McDowneELL, president 
of the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
has been elected to the board of trus- 
tees and executive committee of the 


Missouri Public Expenditures Survey. | 


C. CoNNETT, executive vice- 
president of the bank, was made a 
member of the commission to represent 
Missouri in signing with an [Illinois 
commission a bi-state development 
agency compact. 


New assistant vice-presidents at The 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond, are R1cu- 
ARD F. BATES, FRANK G. PERKINS, and 
Lewis P. THomas. L. RALSTON CURRY 
has been named assistant cashier. 


Harris M. McLAvucuH Ln, associated 
with California Bank, Los Angeles, 
since April 1948, is now a vice-president. 


Before joining the staff he was in the | 


textile business. 


South East National Bank of Chicago 
has promoted FRANKLIN L. MARSHALL 
and Ernest W. Kiicore to assistant 
vice-presidencies. 


H. Brown, former presi- 
dent of Springfield Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, has been elected 
treasurer and manager of the Chicopee 
(Massachusetts) Cooperative Bank. He 
was formerly with the Security Banking 
Company of Springfield and its prede- 
cessor, the Morris Plan Company. 
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"Yes, Mr. Banker, this inventory 
can stay right here on your customer's 
premises ...and St. Louis Terminal 
will issue valid warehouse receipts 
as collateral for your loan” 


BANKERS PROFIT THREE WAYS 
BY USING St. Louis Terminal Field 
Warehouse Receipts for Loan Collateral 


1. Create New Loans secured by bonded warehouse receipts 
2. Convert open-line credit customers to a secured loan 


3. Increase the amount of the customer’s loan safely 


Don’t pass up opportunities for profitable 
loans. Today's inventories are high in relation 
to liquid capital. 

Wire or write our nearest office today. Ask 
for free booklet explaining field warehousing. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


Quarter of a Century of Warehousing Service 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
826 Clark 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
Construction Bidg. 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
First Natl. Bank Bidg. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Waldheim Bidg. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Carew Tower 


MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
Sterick Bldg. 
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COME 
ON 


e and make yourself at home. 


When you, or your customers, 
have business in Philadelphia, 
come in and use our facilities. 
You'll find them complete, and 
you'll find us friendly... 


CENTRAL-PENN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DEPOSIT-BY-MAIL 


Simplified banking by mail. 
Time-saving convenience for 
customers...for you. Handle 
in slack periods, reduce er- 
rors. Deposit slip bears post 
mark ,.. exclusive patented 
flap protects contents. 


in desired papers and colors. 
Write for samples and prices. 


J. H. Peters has resigned as presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Loveland, Colorado, and joined the 
editorial staff of Bankers Monthly as 
associate editor. 


N. BAXTER JACKSON, chairman of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company, is 
treasurer of the Greater New York 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port. ALFRED MULLEN, assistant vice- 
president, National City Bank, heads 
the committee’s Bronx division. 


James Monroe Writes to 
a Bank 


O* October 12, 1814, James Monroe, 
as Secretary of War in President 
Madison’s Cabinet, signed a letter to 
the cashier of the Farmers & Mechanics 
Bank of Georgetown, requesting the 
bank to pay a draft for $50,000 covering 
rations to General Jackson’s expedition, 
then on its way down the Mississippi to 
defeat the British in the battle of New 
Orleans. 

The original letter concerning this 
early transaction by a private bank on 
behalf of the Government is now in the 
historical collection of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, D. C. The 
Farmers & Mechanics, founded Febru- 
ary 14, 1814, is the Georgetown branch 
of the Riggs. 

The text follows: 
War Department 
October 12th, 1814. 
Sir, 
It is important for this Department 


“Your Obedient Servant, James Monroe” 


as well as for the drawers, Messrs. Ward 
and Taylor who are contractors for sup- 
plying rations to the expedition down 
the Mississippi that this bill <hould be 
paid. I have therefore to req.est that 
you will receive their drafts to the 
amount of fifty thousand Dollars when 
presented, if they have been previously 
accepted. 

As soon as the Secretary of the 
Treasury arrives which will be in a fey 
days arrangements shall be made to 
repay the amount. 

I have the honor to be 
With great respect 
Your Obedient Servant, 
James Monroe 


C. Smith Esq. 
Cashier of the Farmers & 
Mechanics Bank of G-town. 


Teller’s Hobby Helps 
Beautify Bank 


EN GEORGE SOTAK, a teller at the 

Roosevelt Savings Bank of Brook- 

lyn, New York, learned that the bank 

wanted a new counter for its savings 

bank life insurance department, he de- 
cided to build it himself. 

Interested in wood-working and cabi- 
net making for several years, Mr. Soraxk 
went to work on the project in his home 
workshop, following plans drawn by 
Wiii1am A. WEBER, manager of the 
department. The counter is 12-feet long 
and waist high, made of walnut and 
birch, with storage space, cash drawers 
and cabinets. It was turned over to 
ADAM SCHNEIDER, JR., president of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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WHY DOES A CUSTOMER 
APPOINT 


AS TRUSTEE? 


Your customers who appoint you to the responsible 
duties of trustee, do so because they have confidence 
in your bank. You have built this confidence by never 
letting them down. . . by giving them always the very 
best service. That’s why most banks all over America 
promote the sale of American Express Travelers 
Cheques—because: they never let customers down 


and give the very best service. 


eee and WHY DO YOUR CUSTOMERS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES? 


Known Everywhere! Your customers will find 
American Express Travelers Cheques the best known, 
the most widely accepted cheques in the world. 
They're easy to spend anywhere because American 
Express not only originated the travelers cheque 
idea but has vigorously promoted it for 60 years. 


Help Available Everywhere! Your customers never 
have to worry if their American Express Travelers 
Cheques are lost or stolen. They can get help—quick 
help, whenever or wherever they need it. At home 
or abroad, your customers can depend on one of the 
160 conveniently located American Express offices or 
one of thousands of agents and correspondents for 
fast, willing assistance and quick refunds. 


Satisfied Customers Everywhere! So rely on 
American Express Travelers Cheques to give your cus- 
tomers the dependable service they are accustomed 
to receive at your bank. In your checking accounts, 
vault protection, loans and other facilities, you give 
your best service. Be sure also to offer the best in trav- 
elers cheques—American Express Travelers Cheques. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH — 100% SAFE! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


bank, in a brief ceremony attended by 
the staff. 

Thanking Mr. Soraxk for the gift, 
President SCHNEIDER said it was “an 
example of cooperation between de- 
partments of the bank and shows we 
are all members of the same team.” 


New vice-presidents at the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, New York, 
are ALFRED H. Hauser, HuGH WEIR, 
and Jonn L. Mr. HAUSER 
becomes the bank’s investment officer, 
Mr. WErR supervises the administra- 
tion of trust accounts and estates, and 
Mr. Gresons the development of 
corporate and pension trust business. 


Consolidation of First National Bank 
of Arizona and The Phoenix Savings 
Bank & Trust Company under the 
corporate name, First National Bank 
of Arizona, has been proposed to the 
stockholders. 


FRANK M. Horton, vice-president of 
the Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
has retired after more than 47 years of 
service with the bank. Mr. Horton 
was a founder and an early president 
of the Bankers Association for Foreign 
Trade, and started his bank’s foreign 


banking division immediately after 
World War I. 


The Terrell (Texas) State Bank, 
which recently observed its first birth- 
day, published a full page newspaper 
advertisement thanking the public for 
helping it “grow and prosper.” 


The National City Bank of Long 
Beach, California, opened for business 
on. August 29 with capital and surplus 
of $600,000 fully subscribed by 200 resi- 
dents of the community. Organizer and 
chairman of the board is NELson Mc- 
Cook, first president of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association of Southern 


H. G. Markworth 


M. J. Burke 


California. The president, H. G. MarK- 
WORTH, was for many years executive 
vice-president of the Santa Monica 
Commercial & Savings Bank. Other 
officers are: FonpA McCook, executive 
vice-president and cashier; CLYDE 
DovLeE, vice-president; Kurtz B. BAL- 
LOU, assistant cashier and auditor; and 
WALTER NIEMANN, assistant cashier. 


MicHAEL J. Burke has been elected 
vice-president and mortgage officer of 
the Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Assistant Vice-president GERALD 
W. L. ANDREW of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, now heads the 
central credit department. He was 
formerly in charge of the commodity 
loan division. 


SytvaAN C. GANz, executive vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Arizona, has retired after 44 years with 
the bank. 


DeExTER P. RuMSEY, president of the 
Erie County Savings Bank, Buffalo, is 
western division vice-chairman for the 
New York State Governor’s Committee 
on Housing and Construction. Asso- 
ciate vice-chairmen in other divisions 
include: Eart B. ScHWULST, president, 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York; Ap- 
DISON Kerm, president, Albany Ex- 
change Savings Bank; and Roy C. VAN 
DENBERG, president, Savings Bank of 
Utica. 


Rochester (New York) Trust Com- 


pany has promoted ARTHUR B. \\Estoy 
to an assistant vice-presidency. He is g 
former president of Rochester Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 


AuBREY G. LANsTON, formerly ex. 
ecutive vice-president of The First 
Boston Corporation, has formed a New 
York investment firm to deal primarily 
in government securities. Officers in- 
clude LEONARD M. Horton and Pup 
D. HoLpen, formerly with the Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Company; Joun D, 
C. Towne, once with Guaranty Trust 
Company; and Leroy M. Piser, who 
was chief of the Government Securities 
Division, Federal Reserve Board, be- 
fore he became an assistant vice-presi- 
dent of The First Boston Corporation. 


R. G. Ayres has been made a vice- 
president of the Fort Wayne (Indiana) 
National Bank. H. H. Stellhorn is now 
an assistant vice-president. 


ROBERT L. SHEARN has been elected 
assistant cashier at the head office of 
The Bank of California, San Francisco. 


Dr. Irvin Bussinc, formerly man- 
ager of research at the Savings Banks 
Trust Company of New York, is now 
vice-president of Lowell Smith & Evers, 
Inc., a mortgage company. He is in 
charge of the firm’s activities in FHA 
mortgages. 


The First National Bank of San Jose, 
California, publishes a historical bro- 
chure to mark its 75th anniversary. 


Harry F. ANDREW has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of the 
Dry Dock Savings Institution, New 
York City, in charge of the downtown 
office. 


Oris T. ALvISON, vice-president, 
recently celebrated the 50th anniver- 
sary of his association with The Omaha 
National Bank. 


* 


For the third successive year the team of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, won the championship in the Girls’ 
Bankers Softball League. The team won 10 
games and lost one, had a batting average 
of .486, made an average of 16 runs a game. 
Six teams are in the league. In the team 
picture, left, Manager Roy Anderson is 
standing at the right. Coaches Bob Svoboda 
and Jim Barry are the other two men. They, 
as well as all the girls, are on the bank’s staff 
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How a Farm School 
Benefits South Dakota 
Bankers and Farmers 


o£ SAUNDERS, who operates a farm 
near Huron, South Dakota, had asked 


for a sizable loan on 30 head of what | 
he called “exceptionally good grade | 


whitefaces.” Just as a matter of course, 
a loan officer from the Huron branch 
of the Northwest Security National 
Bank went out to Saunders’ farm to 
look them over. What he saw didn’t 
please him. 

“They’re mighty common looking 
steers,’ he told Mr. Saunders. “We’d 
be fools to loan you what you’re asking 
on those beeves. They’re not worth 
that much.” 

When the banker drove away, Mr. 
Saunders scratched his head, muttering: 
“Since when did a banker get to know 
the difference between a good and an 
inferior steer? I thought he would have 
trouble telling the difference between 
a steer and a bull.” 


Wane the farmer’s name wasn’t 
Saunders, this incident really happened. 
According to Carl J. Odegard, vice- 
president and manager of the Huron 
branch, it’s a result of the banker’s 
short course and school held.each spring 
at South Dakota State College. Here 
bankers get a chance to study the dif- 
ference between good and bad farming. 
They visit farms, inspect the college’s 
seed house and greenhouses, and partici- 
pate in stock judging contests. Lectur- 
ing is held to a minimum for the 
emphasis is on demonstrations. 

“We could send our young men to 
these clinics and they wouldn’t get so 
much from a two-week course of lec- 
tures as they do from a two-day session 
here,” declares Mr. Odegard. “It’s easy 
to forget a lecture but a demonstration 
is different. When a banker is asked to 
explain his reasons for picking a certain 
steer over another, he learns something 
about cattle. The same is true in the 
case of hog or sheep judging contests.” 

Mr. Odegard points out that South 
Dakota is primarily an agricultural 
state. Bankers need to have more than 
a superficial knowledge of farming, he 
said. 

“We’re loaning out big sums of 
money so farmers can buy land or live- 
stock or equipment,” said Mr. Odegard. 


BANKERS 
REST 


Truly a great chair for giving you vacation-ease 
while working! . . . and a touch of modern styling 
for the executive office, with due regard for pro- 
fessional dignity. Roomy seat with band springs 
. .. double-stuffed with interlaced hair and cot- 
ton, luxuriously upholstered back — make for 
real all-day working comfort. Both swivel-tilt and 
leg chairs of solid Walnut, upholstered in genuine 
top-grain leather. Upholstered arm styles avail- 
able. Write and ask us about them . . . we'll also 
send name of nearest Sikes Dealer. 


Ss K furnifwre 


THE SIKES COMPANY, INC. 24 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


(mmerce Trust Ompany” 


KANSAS CITY'S LARGEST BANK 


Capital Funds Exceed 23 Million Dollars 


Established 1865 * * * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


vitally related to farming and banking. 
We’re plagued by grasshoppers, so a 
talk on recent trends in grasshopper 
control is pertinent. We’re being told 
about trash cultivation. Does that 


“At the clinic bankers study subjects mean anything to a farmer? It should 


October 1949 


to a banker, too. So we engaged Ralph 
Cline of the Soil Conservation Service 
to tell us about other tillage methods 
competing with the plow. We found out 
why legumes and grasses help to main- 
tain and improve soil fertility and how 
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automatically, fast! 


Checks, cash, coupons... tickets, tabs, transfers ...or 
practically any paper form ...can be precisely counted by the 
Tickometer . . . at speeds of better than eight hundred a minute 
—five times faster than manually! 

And the Tickometer not only counts but imprints, too, if 
desired ... feeds and stacks automatically ... records both full 
and partial runs on tamper-proof registers. 

Already in use in hundreds of banks 

and utilities, stores and industries, 
transportation and amusement companies 
...where fast, accurate counts are essential 
... the Tickometer saves time and trouble 
anywhere currency or paper forms are 
counted! For full facts, call or mail coupon 
below for illustrated booklet and list of 
firms—large and small—where the 
Tickometer is now in use. 


Pitney- Bowes 


TICKOMETER 


Counting and Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originators of the postage meter... 
offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada 


= Prtney-BoweEs, INc. 
(i) 3911 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 
Name 


Firm____ 
Address 
City 


they stabilize crops and _ livestock 
production.” 


Mz. ODEGARD is largely resjonsible 
for the short course and school »n farm. 
ing. He was chairman of the agricul. 
tural committee of the South Dakota 
Bankers Association when the school 
was founded. 

This enterprising South Dakota 
banker feels that the school not only 
serves as the instrument for increasing 
the knowledge of farm problems and 
technique but adds a good public rela- 
tions feature to this activity as well. 

“Tt is just as desirable for a farming 
community to understand banking,” he 
said, “as for the bankers to understand 
farm problems.” 

Mr. Odegard is recognized as one of 
South Dakota’s leading experts on 
chemurgy and has given numerous 
talks to farm organizations and other 
groups on this new agricultural science. 
He feels that the time may come when 
chemurgy will be of paramount value. 


A BANKER,” he said, “has to keep 
better posted on agricultural trends 
than the farmer himself. Moreover, he 
has to be a sort of financial advisor to 
the farmer. That’s why I remain at the 


| bank for two or three hours after work 


in order to study Government agri- 
cultural reports and to digest reports 
by agricultural economists. It gives me 


| a better perspective and I think enables 


me to do a better job of banking for the 
bank and for the farmers.” 
— HAaroip SEVERSON 


By the Way— 


For a liberal education nothing beats a 
two-party telephone line. 


There is no indigestion worse than 
that which comes from eating your own 
words. 


It’s difficult to please persons who com- 
plain when they get what they have coming 
and complain when they don’t get what 
they have coming. 


Pedestrians and kangaroos live and 
grow by leaps and bounds. 


Many hands make light work, but 
that’s no advantage with overtime pay. 


The trouble with Russia is the mil- 
lions of unread Reds. 


A diplomat has both the gift of gab and 
the gift of grab. 
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Bank Supervisors and the Business Cycle 


t sessions of the Pacific Coast Bank- 
A ing School and the Central States 
School of Banking, J. L. Robertson, 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, 
discussed some problems of bank super- 
vision. Quotations from his talk follow: 

“T should like to give you my ideas, 
as just one bank supervisor, on the re- 
lationship between bank supervision and 
the business cycle. 

“The subject ‘Bank Supervision and 
the Business Cycle’ is comparable, in a 
way, to a discussion of, for example, 
‘The Chicken and the Egg.’ No one 
can know in advance whether the crux 
of the subject is the effect of the egg on 
the chicken, or the effect of the chicken 
on the egg. Some might be startled to 
hear a lecture on what the egg did to 
the psychic and emotional life of the 
hen, when they had been expecting 
illumination on the much more tangible 
subject of the hen’s responsibility for 
the physical existence of the egg. 

“*Bank Supervision and the Business 
Cycle’ is similar to a degree. The atti- 
tudes and policies of bank supervisors 
have their impact on economic cycles— 
lengthening or shortening the duration 
of the economic waves, and moderating 
or enhancing their troughs and crests. 
On the other hand, the rise and fall of 


the business cycle continuously affects | 


the character of bank supervision, 
chiefly by its influence on the thinking 
and the attitudes of bank examiners. 

“Any contention that the principles 
of bank supervision are not and should 
not be influenced by any consideration 
of what phase of the economic cycle 
the country may be in at a particular 
time can result only from an inadequate 
analysis and a failure to take a hind- 
sight look at . . . the past. 


Spectacles Must Be Adjusted 


“A bank examiner is not up to his 
job and is not performing his duty if he 
does not constantly compare the pres- 
ent with the past and make his best 
possible projection into the future. Even 
bank examiners must—and do—adjust 
their spectacles from time to time, in 
the light of existing economic condi- 
tions. The examiner doesn’t exist who 
could hold himself so aloof from the 
economic conditions and thought of the 
time that he could judge a credit exactly 


the same way in a rapid downswing as | 


in a booming upswing. . . . 

“But in my opinion, it is wholly in- 
appropriate for a bank supervisory offi- 
cial to devote his efforts to attempting 
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to read the barometer (again I borrow 
the wrong word) of business cycles, each 
morning before breakfast, in order to 
know which degree of supervisory judg- 
ment to apply on that day. His position 
does not permit him to play the role of 
an economic prognosticator. 

“Thus far, I have been speaking of 
the effect of the business cycle on bank 
supervision. But the reverse relation- 
ship is equally significant. I think ev- 
eryone will agree that the banking 


system plays a part in shaping the am- 
plitude and the duration of business 
cycles. To the extent it does so, it is 
the banks themselves which play the 
major role. The supervisor’s ‘part’ is 
minor and results from his efforts to 
keep each individual bank in condition 
to meet whatever the future holds for it. 
But it is undeniable that the actions 
and policies of bank supervisors do have 
an impact—beneficial, I think—on the 
business cycle.” 


‘Conservation Is Insurance 


30 million acres of woodland are ravaged 
by fire each year chiefly due to man’s care- 
lessness. With them are destroyed many 
summer hotels, homes and campsites, to 
say nothing of count- 

less numbers of wild 

life. 


Encourage conservation. It’s good insurance — 


for the country’s natural wealth, like the people’s 


property, deserves the best in protection. : 


tHe London & Lancashire 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM. 
PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK * 


(Fire Department) 


you can BE SURE.. ie i7s Westinghouse 


Valuable 
Planning Help 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


lectrical 
builders. I enclose payment for 


, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
book, Planning Homes for E 


Bring your home appraisal data up to date with this new book that 
explains what makes a house modern — electrically — how to be sure 
homes will retain their value through the years. 

Packed with simple, practical data that shows how to plan for the 
most effective applications of electricity and electrical equipment, re- 
gardless of size or type of house. 

Gives actual examples of each of the Four Degrees of Electrical Living, 
a new concept of home planning. 

Covers kitchen planning for the “Economy Kitchen” that is minimum 
in space and equipment requirements, and an “Ideal Kitchen” that offers 
an arrangement of equipment, counter and storage space for the home- 
maker who wants the best. Also contains suggestions for modern laundry 
design and gives planning data for wiring and lighting. 

It’s a book that every officer who is responsible for home loans will 
find of real value. A Free copy is ready for you. It will also help raise the 
sights of your builders. Additional copies may be obtained for them at 
5 cents per Copy. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


copies for our 


lso send me .... 
5 cents each. 


ase send me a copy of your new 
these extra copies at 


BETTER HOMES BUREAU 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P.O. Box 868 
1g — B-4326. A 


Gentlemen: Pie. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


land area. The first day’s schedule in- 
cluded: 

“The Future of Agriculture in Massa- 
chusetts,” by Dean Victor Rice; “County 
Key Banker Program,” by E. T. Sav- 
idge, secretary, A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission ; “ How I Solicit Farm Loan 
Business,” by L. L. Cambier, executive 
vice-president, The Farmers National 
Bank, Malone, New York; a panel dis- 
cussion on “I Am a Young ‘Would Be’ 
Farmer—Should I Buy Now?” The 
moderator of the panel was R. M. 
Leland, president, Northborough Na- 
tional Bank. Speakers included L. D. 
Rhoades, secretary-treasurer, Farmers 
Production Credit Association, North- 
ampton; Farmer W. F. Lewis, Chelms- 
ford; VA Representative E. F. Gillis, 
Boston; B. O. Moody, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Amherst; and 
Bristol County Agent Charles Harris. 
G. H. Stebbins, president, Simsbury 
(Connecticut) Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, spoke on the “Problems of a 
Young ‘Would Be’ Farmer.” After a 
tour of the University campus, dele- 
gates attended a social hour preceding 
a banquet at the Hotel Lord Jeffery. 

A variety of topics embodied in 
the second day’s program included a 
group of “quickies” and a panel discus- 
sion. L. A. Zehner, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
was moderator of the “quickie” group. 
His speakers (all of whom are con- 
nected with the University) and their 
topics were as follows: R. E.” Moser, 
extension economist, on “Farm Ac- 
counting”’; R. W. Donaldson, extension 
agronomist, “Green Pastures”; A. B. 
Beaumont, state conservationist, ‘Soil 
Conservation’’; H. M. Jones, State 4-H 
Leader, “4-H Clubs”; S. N. Gaunt, 
“ Artificial Insemination.” 


= 


H. N. Stapleton, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural engineering, spoke 
on “New Developments in Farm Ma- 
chinery”; W. H. McMahon, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Boston, on 
“Farm Equipment Financing”; M. J. 
Hurley, Chief National Bank Exami- 
ner, Boston, on “How a Federal Bank 
Examiner Looks at Agricultural Loans”; 
P. L. Gaddis, assistant manager, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, New York, on “Farm 
Appraisals”; and R. F. McLeod, vice- 
president, Charles M. Cox Company, 
Boston, on ‘‘ Feed Credit Problems.” 

H. B. Munger, president, Farm Credit 
Administration, Springfield, was moder- 
ator of a panel discussion on ‘‘ Would 
You Have Made These Loans?” The 
participants were D. E. Lownds, farm 
service department, B.M.C. Durfee 
Trust Co., Fall River; R. G. Cooke, 
farm loan department, Industrial Trust 
Co., Providence; G. I. Miller, vice- 
president and cashier, The Falmouth 
National Bank; and D. J. Lewis, vice- 
president, Middlesex County National 
Bank, Everett. 

President Godfrey summarized the 
conference at its conclusion. 


Branding Banker of Milbank 


OUND about round-up time, it’s 

mighty hard to find W. D. Heupel 

in his office at the Milbank branch of 

the First National Bank of Aberdeen, 

South Dakota. You’re more likely to 

locate him out at the branding chutes 
of a cattle ranch near Milbank. 

What’s more, you’ll see him wearing 
blue denims, and a hat that’s seen 
better days. Instead of being perched 
on the corral fence and watching the 
cowpokes at work, he’ll be lending an 
efficient hand at the hard and smelly job 
of branding calves and steers. 

Mr. Heupel explains that Milbank is 
in the heart of South Dakota’s cattle 
country. Many of the bank’s customers 
are cattlemen who number their cattle 
by the hundreds. By helping with the 


Maine Bankers As- 
sociation leaders 
with State Dairy 
Show 4-H winners. 
Left to right, G. C. 
Fernald, MBA sec- 
retary-treasurer; 
Ralph Walker, Bid- 
deford; C. F. Cle- 
ment, Belfast, 
chairman, MBA ag- 
ricultural commit- 
tee; Robert Wey- 
mouth, Charleston; 
Neal Peaslee; 
and Robert Pike 


Where Does Control Lead? 


Many of us profess to want to preserve 
and strengthen private endeavor. Thic way 
to accomplish this is to make private en. 
deavor function so effectively that there 
will not be either need or place for another 
system. The modern scene is domina'ed by 
large-scale organization on the side of both 
management and labor. Agriculture likewise 
is far from being without group influence, 
The real question is whether we are appre- 
ciating fully the responsibilities going with 
organized power. If we insist on exercising 
the privileges of power without meeting the 
responsibilities for the common good as- 
sociated therewith, general welfare will seek 
out methods of protecting itself. How we 
react to points such as these and what we 
do about them will supply the answer to 
the question ‘‘Where does price control 
lead?” — O. B. Jesness, chief of the Division 
of Agricultural Economics, University of 
Minnesota and member, Advisory Council, 
Agricultural Commission, American Bankers 
Association. 


spring branding work, Mr. Heupel gets 
an intimate knowledge of the size and 
efficiency of the customer’s cattle opera- 
tions. He notices the condition of the 
pastures and the type of care given the 
cattle. In this way he gets a good idea 
of the ranchman’s ability to make 
money with his cattle. 

A feature of the annual round-up 
which Dan Heupel especially enjoys is 
the big steak dinner when the work is 
finally completed. 

The cattlemen in the Milbank area 
also are accustomed to having Dan 
Heupel make a summer inspection of 
their herds with a light plane. The big 
ranches cover a lot of ground and Mr. 
Heupel has found the plane enables him 
to make his inspection tours in a frac- 
tion of the time formerly required when 
an automobile was used. 

“Tt’s a highly unusual form of public 
relations work,” says Fred Roesch, vice- 
president of the Aberdeen office of the 
First National Bank, “but Dan Heupel 
certainly is proving that it works very 
well. He also clerks the cattle sales with- 
out any charge at all. We’ve found that 
it helps to make firm friends for the 
bank.” 


Air View of Farms 


URING a two-day schedule of air- 
plane flights over Adams County, 
Ohio, farms, sponsored by the Adams 
County Bankers Association, 187 farm- 
ers got their first opportunity to view 
their own and neighboring farms from 
the air. 
Intended to stimulate interest in soil 
conservation, these trips brought favor- 
able publicity to the banks. 
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Square Pegs in Square Holes 


This is the story of a non-fee, non- 
profit personnel procurement service that 
has contacts with major lines of American 
business, including banking. Its careful 
screening of job applicants has resulted 
in much employer goodwill in the New 
York area. 


HEN the New York personnel 
WV manacer of one of some 250 

prominent American businesses, 
including banks, wants the right man 
for a job—college graduate or experi- 
enced executive level—the chances are 
good that he’ll call Plaza 9-1400. 

The voice answering the tele- 
phone says, “Occupational Research 
Foundation . . . Mr. Klauberg? Cer- 
tainly . . .” And in a few moments the 
seeker of a square peg for a square hole 
is giving his specifications to Leo V. 
Klauberg, executive director of this 
unusual, non-profit organization. 

Calling itself “a selective placement 
service,” the Foundation charges no fee 
to either employer or job applicant. The 
costs of overhead—staff and offices on 
Madison Avenue, New York City—are 
met entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions. The directors are representatives 
of top management in industrial firms 
employing large numbers of people— 
men who enthusiastically and actively 
cooperate in a human relations enter- 
prise that is paying big dividends to in- 
dustry and the community as a whole. 


Three Years’ Success 


Established three years ago as a cen- 
tral procurement agency where manage- 
ment could have access to the cream 
of the college applicant market, the 
Foundation has had success in provid- 
ing for industry qualified individuals for 
particular jobs which industry has to 
fill. Executive Director Klauberg, a 
veteran of the two World Wars, was in 
Navy personnel work during the second; 
he has been with the Foundation since 
it was formed. 

The Foundation’s supply of appli- 
cants comes from two major sources: 
college placement bureaus and the com- 
paratively large number of persons who 
have heard about ORF from friends. 

Each registrant gets a personal inter- 
view with a staff member. It’s all very 
informal, for the interviewer’s objective 
is to put the applicant at ease so that 
he’ll talk freely and reveal himself. In 
this conversation the Foundation seeks 
to determine the candidate’s real skills 
and interests, whether he has initiative, 
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and also whether he’s just looking for a 
fancy job. Sometimes, of course, the 
applicant makes the mistake of over- 
selling himself, although he’s quite apt, 
because of timidity, to undersell. In any 
case, a careful screening job is done. 
Thus the number of time-consuming 
interviews by management is reduced 
to a minimum. 


College Contacts Maintained 


So far as present facilities permit— 
and they’re limited—the Foundation 
maintains contacts with a number of 
colleges. Occasional visits by staff rep- 
resentatives to campuses afford the 
students an opportunity to get in touch 
with occupational trends and job-seek- 
ing techniques, and also to learn the 
need for directed educational courses as 
proper equipment for business or vo- 
cation. 

Also, the Foundation people like to 
talk to students’ vocational guidance 
conferences, and more of this work will 
be done as the program expands. 

The list of businesses regularly em- 
ploying Foundation-recommended per- 
sonnel covers a broad sector of Ameri- 
can commercial activity: manufactur- 
ing, communications, transportation, 
advertising, publishing, insurance, mer- 
chandising, and banking—to mention a 
few fields. The roster of names reads 
like a Who’s Who of American business. 

Most, if not all, the requests for per- 
sonnel and the applicants for jobs come 
from New York City. That is because 
the screening process, which is the heart 
of the Foundation’s service, requires a 
registrant’s personal appearance, and 
because the cooperating companies 
have either their headquarters or stra- 
tegic offices in the metropolis. However, 
some job openings have come from the 
Middle West and South, and even from 
Bermuda and Iceland. 


The tales the gosstper tells are too 


rumorous to mention. 


There is nothing shorter than the 
space between two parked cars. 


The only way you can make a living 
harping at others is to play in an orches- 
tra. 


Nothing is on the go more than 
money. 


WRLSAS ZAUASAY NOILVUOdUOO AONVUNSNI LISOdId 


ae For over thirty-five 
years, this independ- 


ent bank has rendered a complete 
correspondent service to banks 
everywhere. Today, as one of the 
leading financial institutions in 
the West, with over 140 million 
dollars in resources, we offer our 
facilities and personalized service 
to you and your customers, as Los 
Angeles correspondent. 


Union Bank & Trust Co 


EIGHTH & HILL * WE HAVE NO BRANCHES 


We specialize in forwarding of 
funds abroad for our banking 
friends with or without Foreign 
ents. Our remittance serv- 

im commercial, benevo- 
lent and living expense payments 
abroad by cable, mail or airmail. 

Experience developed over the 
years, and close friendly relation- 
ships with worldwide correspond- 
ent banks are available to assist do- 
mestic banks to establish or extend 
their own remittance service. We 
welcome your inquiries. 
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tion” to the grass roots, the 
Citizens & Southern National 
Bank in Georgia is launching this month 
a 15-week mobile program spread over 
five cities of the state. The actual me- 
chanics of the program will be carried 
forward by the College of Business 
Administration and the Division of 
General Extension of the University of 
Georgia. Cosponsor also is the Office of 
Small Business, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, operating through 
its Atlanta office. 

The program begins on Monday eve- 
ning, October 3, in Savannah, and will 
move on succeeding nights to Douglas, 
Columbus, Rome, and Atlanta. This 
type of schedule will be followed over a 
period of 15 weeks, which will carry the 
entire program into February 1950. In- 
structors of the course will be specialists 
from the regular faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, officers of the Citizens 
& Southern National Bank, staff men 
from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, and businessmen who are spe- 
cialists in various phases of business 
operations. 

The 15-week curriculum has been de- 
vised by a committee composed of Dr. 
James E. Gates, Dean of the College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Georgia; William P. Layton, director of 
Small Business Programs for the Uni- 
versity ; Lewis F. Gordon, vice-president 
of the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank; George E. Tomberlin, assistant 
vice-president in charge of the Small 


“small business educa- 


Education in 


Small Business Methods 


Business Term Credit Department of 
the bank, and C. P. Persons, in charge 
of the Atlanta office of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

As presently outlined the 15-week 
seminar course will embrace: 


(1) InrRoDUCTION 


What is small business; values of 
small business; durability of small busi- 
ness, a long-range view; training for 
small business; special problems of small 
business; growth of small business into 
big business; material available to aid 
small business. 


(2) ORGANIZATION OF YOUR BUSINESS 


Purpose and need for good organiza- 
tion; relationship to objectives; rela- 
tionship to functions; necessity for de- 
termining the vital functions of a 
business; organization structure; rela- 
tionship of organization to morale and 
to good management; relationship to 
business procedures and control; the 
complete business organization. 


(3) Frnancinc Your BUusINEss 

Basic financial problems of small 
business; how much capital is needed; 
where capital can be obtained; admin- 
istration of capital once it is obtained; 
bank credit; use of own funds; borrow- 
ing from friends and relatives; trade 
creditors. 


(4) INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN 


Risks you face; property; material 
damage to your own property; liability 
for property damage and _ personal 


Dr. James E. Gates 
(left) dean, College 
of Business Admin- 
istration, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, and 
George Tomberlin, 
assistant vice- 
president in charge 
of the small busi- 
ness term credit 
department, Citi- 
zens & Southern 
National Bank, 
Atlanta, examining 
books in the bank’s 
lending library 


injury; the field of insurance—tire and 
allied lines, personal, life, disability, 
ocean and inland marine, casualty; your 
insurance program; survey of risks; de- 
termination of coverage needed; ex. 
tended coverings; collateral fire lines: 
consequential loss insurance. 


(5) SELECTING AND TRAINING 
Your EMPLOYEES 


Fundamentals of a good personnel 
program; importance of sound selection 
to a well balanced staff in a small con- 
cern; introducing the employee to his 
job; nature of training; instructing on 
the job; handling disciplinary problems; 
foundations for good relations. 


(6) PRICING AND PRICE PoLicy 


Price theory; normal price; demand; 
supply; price determination; monopoly 
prices; market prices; imperfect com- 
petition; manufacturer’s prices; retail 
and wholesale prices; price cutting; dis- 
counts; quantity discounts; trade dis- 
counts; advertising allowances; Robin- 
son-Pattman Act; trade channels and 
prices; private brands; price behavior. 


(7) RECORD KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Reasons for keeping records; ques- 
tions accounting records should answer; 
records required by tax and other 
legislation; accounting statements; sin- 
gle and double entry; asset records; 
sales; credit sales; cash receipts and 
payments; purchases; mechanical ac- 
counting; budgets; illustrative systems. 


(8) Taxes AND Your BusINESS 


Old age and survivor insurance; em- 
ployment insurance; Federal excise tax 
on employers of eight or more; state 
income tax; withholding tax (pay-as- 
you-go); Federal income tax (basic 
problems only). 


(9) GRANTING AND UsING CREDIT 
Charge accounts; budget accounts; 
instalment accounts; credit bureaus and 
their use; collection policies; Dun and 
Bradstreet; National Association of 
Credit Men; opening new accounts; 
cash discounts; sales finance companies; 
floor planning; use of warehouse re- 
ceipts; slow accounts; credit limits; 
business cycles; seasonal fluctuations. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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Your customers’ foreign po 
also need a “creative approach... 


® KEEPING PACE with fast- 
changing conditions in a postwar 
world, the Irving has developed a 
unique 
eign business problems. 


“creative approach” to for- 
If your customer, for instance, needs 
help in expanding his overseas busi- 
ness, we will supply him with possible 
sales outlets . . . new sources of supply 
. contacts in the import-export 
field, Personal discussion with our 
officers about business conditions 


abroad may help him clarify his posi- 
tion. A complete change in the pat- 
tern of his trade relationships might 
even be indicated. 


Whatever the problem, it is faced 
with realism— plus imagination. Cor- 
respondents who handle foreign 
transactions through the Irving soon 
discover the extra values this “creative 
approach” offers. It helps them im- 
measurably in building better cus- 
tomer relations. 


—WA 


ONE WALL STREET - 


Capital Funds over $117,000,000 


Wittram N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board 


NEW YORK 15. N. Y. 


Total Resources over $1,100,000,000 
Ricuarp H. West, President 


Domestic Banking Division 
Noian Harrican, Vice President in charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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City Bank, 
Detroit, op- 
erated this 
branch at 
the 100th an- 
nual Mich- 
igan State 
Fair, where 
it had been 
designated 
as official 


bank 


We are pleased to announce 


the formation of 


INCORPORATED 


AUBREY G. LANSTON & Co. 


to deal primarily in obligations of the 
U. S. Government and its instrumentalities 
and of States and Municipalities 


The Company opened offices at 
Fifteen Broad Street, New York 
on Tuesday, September Twentieth, 
Nineteen Hundred and Forty-Nine. 


Aubrey G. Lanston 


President 


Leonard M. Horton 


Vice President 


John D. C. Towne, Jr. 


Vice President 


Philip D. Holden 
Vice President 


Leroy M. Piser 
Vice President 


Telephone WHitehall 3-1200 
Teletype New York 1-3690 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1(0)& 


(10) ADVERTISING FOR THE SMAL' 
BUSINESS 


Evaluating the media; direct mail: 
handbills; newspapers; premiums; sign 
advertising; telephone book; :adio; 
theaters; church bulletins; the acver- 
tising budget; coordinating adver ising 
and selling; sales promotion. 

(11) Causes AND SYMPToMs oF 
BUSINESS FAILURE 

Excessive liabilities; top-heavy fixed 
assets; excessive loans to officers, di- 
rectors, and employees; insufficient net 
working capital; inadequate gross mar- 
gin; excessive operating expenses; con- 
tinual losses; constant or excessive 
withdrawals of dividends. 


(12) ErricieENtT MANAGEMENT 
OF YOUR BUSINESS 

A philosophy of management; objec- 
tives of efficient management—service, 
profit, collateral, social, economy, effec- 
tiveness; kinds of management; the 
business plan; the nature and impor- 
tance of business policy; basic factors of 
organization and operation. 


(13) Law FOR THE SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN 
Contracts; essential elements of valid 
contract; writing; parol evidence rule; 
remedies; quasi-contracts; sales; con- 
tracts to sell; warranties and tort liabili- 


ties; remedies; security; real estate; 


statutory laws; property—personal, 
real; conveyance; agency; creation; 
principal and third person; principal 
and agent; negotiable documents; busi- 
ness organization. 


(14) Sources oF BusINESS 
INFORMATION 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Of- 
fice of Small Business; services; person- 
nel; business library ; books; periodicals; 
association publications; pamphlets; 
house organs; industry publications; 
directories; newspapers; services; doc- 
uments. 


(15) SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS 


A look at the future; special problems 
of small business; management; finance 
and taxation; competitive opportunity; 
the individual businessman—the prog- 
ress of business depends upon his will 
and energy. 


No two people are alike, which may be 


one reason for rejoicing. 


tage meets all his relatives. 


The fellow who owns a summer cot- 
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Other Securities 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


the United States Navy, reportedly, is 
in the market for about 740,000 ounces 
for manufacturing purposes in one of 
its ordnance plants. This foreshadows 
continued upward pressure on silver 
prices even though purchases may be 
effected in small quantities. 


Aluminum 


Aluminum made the headlines with 
the resumption of stockpiling opera- 
tions by Washington which will be 
accomplished largely through deliveries 


by Reynolds Metal Co., which will pay | 


for the purchase of new government- 
owned plants with aluminum and by 
Henry J. Kaiser’s Permanente Metals 
Corp. A new agreement gives both 


pounds of ground rubber to the basic 
asphalt formula in an effort to make 
pavement surfaces tougher, more re- 
sistant to cracking in winter and more 
pliable in summer. 


Telephone 


A notable financial agreement, which 
will ensure resumption of manufacture 
and shipment of telephone equipment, 
has been entered into between Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Co., 


Four Days is a Long Time! 


firms the right to fill the stockpiling | 


requirements for the current year, 
estimated at 60-million pounds of 
aluminum pig. Of this, 40 percent has 
been allotted to Permanente and 60 
percent to Reynolds. Permanente also 
has been given the option to fill 40 
percent of requirements for the next 
25 years. 

Tin 

Equally important was the action by 
the Department of Commerce which 
lifted the ban on private importations 
of tin, although import permits and 
controls remain. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation thus ceases to be 
the sole importer of the metal. Govern- 
ment restrictions on the use of tin in 
making cans, once tight enough to 
prohibit the manufacture of beer cans, 
etc., will be dropped altogether on 
December 1. 

This has led to renewed discussions 
about the possible resumption of tin 
future trading on the New York Com- 
modity Exchange. The board of the 
exchange is still studying the subject, 
but the feeling is that as long as the 
price is virtually pegged at $1.03, there 
is little point is reactivating trading. 
Metal merchants seem agreed that 
free markets would find the quotes 
much lower, if not actually half of the 
controlled price. 


Rubber 


Greater use of rubber and thus 
profitable activity of this industry’s 
capacity was predicted when New York 
City began the other day a long range 
experiment to test rubberized asphalt 
on streets in five different locations. 
Test mixtures add between 12 and 20 
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You'll get a morning digest of four metro- 
politan newspapers, commodity reports direct 
from major markets, current quotes on key 
over-the-counter issues, prevailing bond prices 
—and dozens of straight news flashes during 


VEN WHEN YOU'RE ENJOYING the 75th 
iJ Annual A.B.A. Convention, four days is 
too long to be out of touch with business. 


That’s why we decided to take Booth #3 in 
the St. Francis Hotel—do all we can to make 
it convention headquarters for the latest infor- 
mation affecting investments. 


There'll be a Translux Ticker flashing stock 
sales and prices, and a Special News Wire to 
provide a running commentary on all other 
phases of the financial scene. 


and Banco Central de Argentina. The 
central bank will make available the 
necessary dollar exchange to meet the 
commitments of the I.T.&T. subsidiary, 
Compania Standard Electrica Argen- 
tina, which has issued a $20-million 


Modern cities and modern youth could 
both stand better home rule. 


Breakfast nook: A part of a house 
generally built for use by midgets. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, nor 
iron bars a cage, but they don’t make a 
dream house either. 


the day on important events that might in- 


fluence security values. 


If information like that can be useful to you, 
just visit Booth #3 any time during your 
four days in San Francisco. 


And, incidentally, if you do stop in to see us, 
we'll be glad to give you full details, too, on 
our unusual facilities for serving the needs of 


institutional investors. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MERRILL LYNCH, PieRCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 96 Cities 
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IT’S HERE 


New Fall Edition of 


The Bank 


is three books in one, giving com- 
plete reference material on Banks, 
Investment Bankers & Life Insurance 
Companies. 

w 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


130 Fourth Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


May Be 
Purchased 
at 
Net Asset Value 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


five-year serial note payable to the 
parent company. Banco Central has 
also guaranteed foreign exchange re- 
quirements of £1,320,000 sterling and 
85-million Belgian francs for similar 
purchases of telephone equipment by 
L.T.&T. subsidiaries in London and 
Antwerp. 


Foreign Financing 


The statement issued by the fiscal 
heads of Britain, Canada, and the 
United States that greater financing of 
sterling area countries by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and by the Export- 
Import Bank is desirable foreshadows 
resumption of foreign financing in 
which private channels will have a part, 
no doubt, as in the past. 


New Issues 


The flotations of securities now in 
registration show a greater industrial 
variation than has been in evidence for 
some time. In addition to the steady 
stream of utilities issues and equipment 
trust certificates of railroads, this 
month’s list comprises also such indus- 
trial companies as St. Regis Paper 
Company, Sierra Madre Mining Com- 
pany, Ridge Citrus Concentrates, Inc., 
Power Petroleum, Ltd., Palestine Cot- 
ton Mills, Pikes Peak Plastics, Inc., 
Piedmont Aviation, Inc., Pittsburgh 
Silver Mining Company and Pufahl 
Foundry. 

Besides, there are MacFarlane’s Can- 
dies, Mellin’s Food Company, Mutual 
Plywood Corporation, National Exhibi- 
tors Film Corporation, Liberty Loan 
Corporation, Great Lakes Towing 
Company, and Emerson Radio and 


Phonograph Corporation. Issuance of 
mining and finance company securities 
is, of course, related to the extraordi- 
nary activity in both fields. 


Prospective Offerings 


Among those organizations which 
have indicated they may issue securi- 
ties in the near future are Vacuum 
Foods Corporation, which is contem- 
plating a flotation of convertible pre- 
ferred stock, and New Haven Pulp & 
Board Company, which is likely to 
offer additional capital stock. 

The utilities, among prospective is- 
suers, include Alabama Power Com- 
pany, American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Appalachian Electric Power 
Company, Arkansas Power & Light 
Company, Carolina Power & Light 
Company, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corporation, Central Maine 
Power Company and Central & South 
West Corporation, Eastern Natural 
Gas Company, Gulf States Utilities, 
Missouri Power & Light Company, 
Pacific Power & Light, and Westchester 
Lighting Company. The railroads on 
the list include New York Central, 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


August Financing 


Financing in August ran well below 
July as well as August 1948. The cor- 
porate total was about $50-million in 
August, against $281-million in July, 
and $166-million in August 1948. The 
total for municipals was about $120- 
million, exclusive of the $100-million 
Canadian issue, compared with $179- 
million in July and $209-million in 
August of last year. 


Employees of the banks of New York City registering for American Institute of Banking 
courses in the auditorium of New York Chapter the first week of September. The chapter's 
1948-49 membership was 4,124 and its class enrolment, 6,551 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


interesting revelation concerning the 
quoted report: “The document had 
been kept secret, Europeans said, at the 
instance of American Marshall Plan 
officials, who feared it might make Con- 
gress less willing to grant new funds.” 


STERLING SIMPLIFIED 


With its August Review the Midland 
Bank published a chart compressing 
into a single, comprehensible page the 
system of United Kingdom exchange- 
control transfers. The chart should be 
very useful to American foreign traders 
and bankers. In it, all the trading coun- 
tries are grouped in five different boxes: 
Scheduled territories (i.e., the sterling 
area itself), American account countries, 
transferable account countries, “bi- 
lateral” countries and “other coun- 
tries.” Arrows on the chart indicate the 
direction of permissible transfers not 
requiring individual approval by the 
UK control. The arrows, like the needle 
of a compass, point in one direction 
only. But, with one exception, transfers 
between different countries within the 
various groups are, broadly speaking, 
permitted without licensing. The ex- 
ception is the group of 28 “bilateral” 
countries. Among these, transfers of 
sterling are not freely permitted by the 
UK. 

COMMODITY AGREEMENTS 


On the eve of September’s Washing- 
ton talks, the writer asked a British 
visitor for his view on the proposal that 
the U. S. enter into commodity agree- 
ments which would have the effect of 


“Couldn't let you get married. ,without 
giving you a wedding present!” 
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The things you need to know 
—to run your business well in CANADA 


American companies interested in Canada’s rich markets, 


raw materials or industries must have authoritative 


information. Prices, availabilities, references and credit 


information are business tools this Bank can supply. 


Through our 550 branches, strategically located, and 


staffed by men who know the Dominion thoroughly, we 


are helping American business men daily with timely, 


reliable, factual information. 


These facilities are at the disposal of American banks 
in behalf of their customers. 


E nquiries 


THE C 


Monthly Commercial 
Letter upon request 


DIAN BANK 


OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


550 Branches across Canada and in 


NEW YORK SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
LONDON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ENG. AND THE WEST INDIES 


SUPERLATIVES 


In reading over some of our 
recent advertisements, we are 
rather shocked to find that we have 
been indulging in superlatives, 
whereas it is our intention always 
to deal in understatements. 


Why do people go off the deep 
end and brag so much in adver- 
tising? Why, especially, do people 
who normally exercise restraint 
take off the wraps when they start 
writing about their product? The 
only justification we can see for such 
conduct is that the copy writer is not 
making claims for his own achieve- 
ments but rather for those of the 
hundreds of people who produce 
the thing he is trying to sell. Per- 
haps on that basis superlatives are 
justified. 


Take DeLuxe, for example. This 
writer is of the opinion that the 


folks who produce for DeLuxe do 
a really commendable job, so per- 
haps it’s all right to say so. He thinks 
they are about the most sales-minded 
production people and the most 
production-minded sales people he 
has ever seen. He thinks that com- 
bined they constitute the most 
service-conscious group ever gath- 
ered together in one organization. 
And thus, having quickly rational- 
ized himself into accepting this con- 
dition, he now ceases to worry about 
the repetitious use of superlatives. 


One thing is certain...and that is 
that DeLuxe is in all respects a serv- 
ice organization. Last year it was 
privileged to make some few checks 
for 10,184 banks across the country. 
Consequently, it feels that it is at- 
tuned mentally and equipped phys- 
ically to render any service involv- 
ing the distribution of bank checks. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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stabilizing raw material prices. ‘Look 
at the wheat agreement,” he replied. 
“Tf it were not for that, we should now 
be buying wheat far cheaper. It is for- 
tunate that the original draft was not 
accepted by your Senate, or we should 
now be paying still more for wheat. 
Actually, we feel that we could benefit 
by rubber, cocoa, jute and other agree- 
ments with the U. S., fixing minimum 
markets and a range of prices. What 
makes our Government hesitate is the 
fear that your people will want as guid 
pro quo similar agreements for cotton 
and tobacco. In that case, we should 
simply be paying over to you whatever 


hen you delegate 
correspondence matters to us, 
you can be assured that they 
will be handled with a 
promptness and accuracy 


we gained from the other commodity 
agreements.” 


JAPANESE PHENOMENON 


Buried among the reports of Euro- 
pean and other requests for American 
aid was the Tokyo dispatch early in 
September that Premier Shigeru Yosh- 
ida of Japan on the fourth anniversary 
of surrender broadcast to his people the 
recommendation that Japan repay all 
relief and rehabilitation funds poured 
into that country by the U. S. “It is no 
honor to a nation to rely indefinitely 
upon the generosity of another coun- 


try. ... We should pay back the 


you can depend on—yearin, ~~ 


year out. 


American commune: 


WASHINGTON,D.C. 
DANIEL W. BELL, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


As in the “Gold” rush of 1849 
—the “Sun” rush of 1949 com- 
bines tremendous population 
growth with dazzling natural 
wealth. Naturally, as in ‘49, far- 
sighted firms east of the Sierra 
Nevadas will turn even more 
of their financial attention to- 
ward the West. To help such 
expansions, Citizens Bank's 59 
years of local banking experi- 
ence is yours and your custom- 
ers to command. 


CITIZENS 
BIN 
LOS ANGELES | 


money we have received from U. 5. aid 
funds,” the Premier said. And he added 
that Japan should undertake the liqui- 
dation of its prewar foreign bonded 
debt. All this sounds like a voic: from 
the very distant past. 


OTHER WORLD NEWS 


MEXICO is still in the running for a 
U. S. Government loan to its national- 
ized oil industry. . . . Efforts are still 
being made to obtain implementation 
of the bondholders agreement on Mexi- 
can railroad bonds in default since 
1914. . . . The Mexican Government 
has announced smashing a ring which 
had been smuggling silver out of the 
country. ... The Armour Research 
Foundation, reporting on five years’ 
service to Mexico, announces among its 
technical contributions a new wax prod- 
uct worth $20,000,000 a year in exports 
and dry tortilla flour acceptable to the 
Mexican public. 


URUGUAY is not proving the haven 
for foreign holding companies envisaged 
by the authors of the law passed in 
June 1948. In Switzerland, that historic 
resting place for international hot 
money, the Neue Ziiercher Zeitung cites 
as partial causes of the failure the lack 
of clarity about provisions of the law 
and doubts as to its constitutionality. 


INDIA, which for years during the 
interwar period fought Britain bitterly 
and unsuccessfully for a lower “rupee 
ratio”—a cheaper rupee in terms of 
sterling—on the apparent eve of a new 
devaluation of sterling and revaluation 
of other currencies including the rupee 


| is unconcerned. Most public expressions 


of Indian opinion today are against a 
lowering of the rupee ratio. 


“I'd like to know where the people who 
live beyond their incomes get the money 
with which to live beyond their incomes! 
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A Round-the-World Glance at Business 


For a different reason it is difficult to 
analyze the economic situations of the 
Near and Far East countries which 
were visited. Except for Turkey, all of 
these have obtained their independence 
only in the last few years. Their gov- 
ernments have not yet fully won public 
confidence and consequently their cur- 
rencies are weak. In fact, on the whole 
trip Mr. Hemingway found hardly any 
country which could claim a balanced 
budget without figuring on outside as- 
sistance (usually from the United 
States) as an item on the credit side of 
the ledger. Their peoples have a con- 
stant desire to convert their money 
into goods, both because of inflationary 
hangovers from World War II and the 
fear of an uncertain future. 

In Israel the currency has attained 
stability, but largely because of gener- 
ous contributions from private sources 
in the United States. The country has 
made remarkable progress, but still has 
a long way to go. Its leaders are trying 
to bring about industrialization, but 
are hampered by limited natural re- 
sources. Another handicap is the con- 
stant influx of refugees, most of whom 
must be sheltered and fed at govern- 
ment expense in large relocation camps. 

Mr. Hemingway said all 26 persons 
in his group felt that Turkey was the 
bright spot of the Near East—a country 
that is making steady progress under a 
sound government and is developing 
along democratic lines as rapidly as the 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


changes can be assimilated by the peo- 
ple. Turkey is largely a primitive agri- 
cultural nation and has the advantage 
of having been free from war for a 
quarter-century. It has been blessed by 
firm and intelligent leadership as a re- 
public, first under Ataturk and pres- 
ently under Ismet Inonu. It has im- 
proved its schools and colleges. It has 
gradually built up its agricultural econ- 
omy and is now trying to utilize its 
mineral resources. Its people, intensely 
patriotic and unaggressive but ready to 
defend themselves, are determined to 
continue this improvement. 


Eever’s business conditions are slow, 
although the people are not suffering. 
The weakness in the market for long- 
staple cotton, the country’s principal 
export, has hampered them consider- 
ably. The tourist trade, once a large 
part of the economy, has been slow 
also; there has been no big tourist 
season since the war. Like Israel, Egypt 
also has its refugees to care for—but 
these are Arabs who have fled from 
Israel and who have no hope for the 
future. 

The major problem facing both Pak- 
istan and India is the fact that they 
are separate nations, Mr. Hemingway 
said. Their economies should be com- 
plementary; Pakistan is largely an 
agricultural state whereas India has a 
fair amount of industry, such as steel, 
textile and jute mills. Yet these two 


countries, which should be each other’s 
best customers have erected an invisible 
tariff wall because of the bitter feeling 
between the Moslems of Pakistan and 
the Hindus of India. 

India could solve some of its difficul- 
ties if it would adopt modern methods 
of agriculture in order to help feed 
its teeming population. In the long run, 
Mr. Hemingway thinks, the future of 
both countries will depend upon their 
ability to work together. 

The Philippines are now in the proc- 
ess of converting to a semi-independent 
economy after many years of being a 
United States ward. The adjustment is 
made more difficult by the fact that 
immediately after the war large amounts 
of United States money poured into the 
Islands in the form of Army and Navy 
payrolls, veterans’ bonuses and war 
damage payments which totaled some- 
thing like a billion and a half dollars. 
This inflow of money is now tapering 
off and the Philippines must boost their 
own production and exports to fill the 
gap. Sugar and copra production are 
down; many coconut trees were de- 
stroyed during the Japanese occupation 
and the American invasion; and the 
market for manila rope almost dis- 
appeared during the war, when coun- 
tries cut off from the Philippines were 
forced to develop substitutes. On the 
whole, however, Mr. Hemingway said, 
the Filipinos have done a good job of 
coming back and it is “up to them to 


The Town Meeting party is shown at Karachi with some of India’s cooperating committee. Mr. Hemingway is fourth from left 
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our new 
address.. 


IN THE Cha OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


NOW BIGGER... and Better 
Equipped to Serve You!!! 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


TELLS HOW 
TO RELAX 
IN COMFORT 
AT WORK 


HOW TO 
IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BODY 
AS YOU 
SiT 


MAIL COUPON 


A valuable daily guide for busy office executives. 
Important, helpful suggestions and information 
for daily use and reference by men who are inter- 
ested in their ‘‘Physical Fitness and Personal Ap- 
pearance.”” Write for this free book. No obligation 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 1029, Elkhart, Indiana 


Send the new, FREE booklet, ‘Physical Fitness 
and Personal Appearance”. . . at no obligation. 
Name 

Address_ 

City 


Company___ 


continue—the opportunity and the re- 
sources are there.” 

Japan is accepting its defeat in good 
spirit, as far as a visitor can observe. 
The people are industrious, well be- 
haved and apparently cheerful. Their 
case is somewhat similar to England’s, 
in the respect that they must find a way 
to feed a population greater than the 
natural resources of their islands can 
supply. This is not easy in a world as 
upset as it is today. The occupation 
authorities have “purged” many busi- 
nessmen and the Japanese must create 
a new management group to handle 
industrialization. 


“One has a feeling that, if left to | 


themselves, the Japanese would work 
things out some way,”’ Mr. Hemingway 
said. “They were the most advanced 
people we saw in the Orient. Their farms 
were like gardens.” But they cannot 
finish the job of self-rehabilitation as 
long as they remain under occupation, 
and the occupying powers cannot move 
out because if they did Russia would 


move in. As a result, the occupation | 


may continue for some time and Japan 
has a long way to go to reach self- 
sufficiency. 


Javan is also handicapped by the de- | 


cline in its silk trade due to the de- 
velopment of substitute textiles such as 
rayon and nylon. There is a question 
whether it will ever come back. A gov- 


| ernment expert told Mr. Hemingway’s 


party the country must find a solution 
by sale of its manufactured products to 


| other Oriental countries in exchange for 


foodstuffs and raw materials, and also 


by development of its own merchant | 
| marine to replace the ships which were | 


destroyed during the War. 
Summing up, Mr. Hemingway said 
that there are plenty of countries which 


| could pay for what they need today, 


but they must pay in their own cur- 
rencies. Tariffs and a lack of demand 
on the part of théir traditional cus- 


| tomers are stifling trade and “things 
| are badly out of gear.” His own sugges- 
| tion is that trade barriers must be re- 


duced as rapidly as possible to help 


| these countries get in the black. 


We'll bet the same fellow invented the 


telephone booth, breakfast nook and | 


upper berth. 


‘ 
It’s slow business making a man out 


of a monkey, but it’s easy to reverse it: 


Nations, like individuals, beat their 
swords into plowshares when they get all 
they want. 
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FINANCIAL 

PICTURE 


Originat cost is past 
tense— Replacement cost 
is present tense. A “Re- 
placement Reserve” estab- 
lished and maintained 
by appraisal provides 
control on both bases. 
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Whats your Score... 


3. 


4. 
5, 
6. 


a test that can 
make money 


for many banks! 


Do you enter all of these on one machine: Incoming 


mail? Counter items? Clearing list? 


Do you have positive identification of every credit 
item? (Through a date, deposit number, classification 
number, and amount printed on each incoming letter 
and clearing list.) 


Do you have centralized control of every department? 
(Compiling all proof figures at one source and on 
one machine.) 


Do you have automatic accuracy? (With a proof sys- 
tem that shows if a deposit is incorrect, that prints 
the amount of the error, and that provides controlling 
figures instantly.) 


Do you correct errors mechanically? (With a mechan- 
ical lock enforcing correction of errors and preventing 
entry of next deposit until error is corrected.) 


Do you have accurate, directed sorting? (Speedy dis- 
tribution of items with shutter-directed accuracy and 
seven individual tapes to save relisting of items.) 


This 64-page, illustrated booklet describes the National line 
for banks. Get it FREE from your National representative. 
You'll find it most interesting and useful. 


If you score even a single 
NO, you need a National 
Proof System! 


Experience has proved that 
the National Proof System 
increases proof department 
efficiency, permits a smooth 
flow of work to all other de- 
partments, and saves money 
at the same time. 


There’s a National for 
every bank and every 
banking job. 


Regardless of the size of 
your bank, there’s a National 
System to meet your every 
banking need... not only 

in the proof department, but 
in all departments. Call your 
nearest National representa- 
tive, or write to the Com- 
pany at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Banks and the College Graduate 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


with industry. Progress is slow, and a preference is given 
in top management positions to men who have so-called 
‘proper contacts.’” 

The dean of the school of business of one of the largest 
midwestern universities wrote: 

“Students are still not very enthusiastic about banking in 
comparison to other lines of work, even though banks are 
willing to pay and do pay as high salaries as other businesses; 
there are still some holdover, unfavorable impressions of 
banking as a career.” 

The dean of a southeastern university wrote: 

“For a good many years commercial banks have not of- 
fered attractive opportunities to college graduates. At the 
present time, however, opportunities for advancement are 
being offered through special training classes.” 

Observations made by the dean of the business school of 
a well known large southern university were: 

“We have made repeated contacts with bankers in the 
state but have not been able to convince them, as yet, that 
beginning banking salaries should at least be on par with be- 
ginning salaries in J. C. Penney, Montgomery Ward, Ameri- 
can Telephone, and so forth. I should say that the principal 
reason students do not go into commercial banking is that of 
salary. Coupled with this, of course, is the fact that well 
trained students entering the field of banking do not seem 
in any sense to be earmarked for management positions. 
In other words, bankers themselves do not seem to be thor- 
oughly convinced that the college-trained man in the field 


of banking is a really superior man. I think, perhaps, that 
the heart of the entire matter lies in a lack of emphasis upon 
a modern personnel policy by the managers of our banking 
institutions. Leading corporations have long since placed far 
more emphasis upon the initial hiring of college men, sending 
entire teams of personnel men to our campus for the purpose 
of making the best selections. I believe that, when bankers 
in general awaken to the possibility of a sound and adequate 
personnel policy and to the importance of proper selection 
of new personnel and the earmarking of outstanding men as 
prospective bank managers, they can then afford to back 
their judgment with better beginning salaries.’’ 

In many banks compensating bonuses are given to em- 
ployees, but this does not create a scale of wage payments 
which visibly competes with the wages paid for similar occu- 
pations in other fields. Also, a bonus system does not guaran- 
tee a definite salary, but is indefinite in the calculation of 
yearly income. 


Banks Have a Story To Tell 


The fact is not widely known among college graduates, or 
sufficiently impressed upon them, that many large banks are 
developing programs of selecting and training men to fill 
executive positions. 

Although this survey indicates that there is no general 
trend of interest by college graduates in banking as a pro- 
fessional career, it is probable that a favorable trend can be 
created by visible proof that modern, progressive banks are 
equalling other American business enterprises in offering 
competitive salaries and opportunities. 


The 
M. A. GERETT 


“4 J 


Palace Hotel 


CORPORATION 


Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
Cordially Invites You 
To Visit 


BOOTH NO. 3 
ABA Convention 


October 30th—November 2nd 


Where there will be 
on display several 
hundred Calendar- 
Banks individually 


designed for lead- 
ing banking institu- 
tions throughout the 
United States. 
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Making an Audience Sit Still 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


reservation of ideals — such things command our attention. 

(2) Property. Most of us are acquisitive. We want things. 
We want to own. The speaker who can tell us how to buy, 
what to buy, how to save our money will hold attention. 

(3) Power. The speaker who can tell us how to be more 
successful, how to earn more money, and how to gain 
control over ourselves will make us listen. The speaker who 
will show us how important we are, or who will show us how 
to be more important will get and hold our attention. 

(4) Reputation. We have reputations to maintain and the 
speaker who will show us how to develop these and keep our 
reputations among our fellow men will keep distractions on 
the run. Our prestige is important. The prestige of the 
organization we work for is our concern. 

(5) Taste. We are motivated by our likings and our dis- 
likings. We are attracted by certain colors and distracted 
by others. We buy one suit rather than another because of 
our taste. Our companions are determined pretty largely 
by our taste. What does your audience like? 

(6) Sentiment. Appeals to patriotism, country, school, 
college, home, and the place where we work will hold atten- 
tion. We have sentiment for things and affection for people. 

(7) Affection. All of us are bound together by affection. We 
learn to respect, to venerate the ones with whom we asso- 
ciate. The speaker who knows this will touch the emotions 
of his listeners and hold their attention. 

Furthermore, we will get and hold attention if we talk 
about the experiences of our audience. The words we use 
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DRAKE 


CHINA 
TOWN 


must be the words that will recall the experience of the 
audience. What we say must not go over their heads. We 
say that the audience must take to heart what we say, and 
what we mean is that they must find an echo in their own 
experience of what we are saying. We must get a reaction 
from the audience. 


Tie Up with Audience’s Experiences 


The principle of reference to experience is valuable to the 
speaker: The more the speaker comes within the vivid experi- 
ence of the audience, the more likely will he be to get what he 
wants. The factors governing this reference to experience are 
the laws of memory: 

(1) The originally intense. Any experience, like an opera- 
tion, a car crash, going to school on the first day, losing one’s 
money in a depression, will never be forgotten. This makes 
good material for the public speaker. 

(2) The frequently experienced. What does the audience do 
frequently? What are its habits? Reference to these experi- 
ences will get and hold attention. 

(3) The frequently recollected. Some experiences of life 
keep coming back. They persist in memory. What are these 
experiences that you and the audience share? What you 
remember from the past will be most likely what the audience 
will remember. These are the significant happenings of the 
past. 

(4) The recent. The speaker who refers to what happened 
today or yesterday, what appears in the headlines of the 
newspapers, or what is being talked about on the radio will 
gain and hold attention. The audience is pleased that you 
know the same things they do. Names and places will hold 
attention. Be specific. 


During your stay in San Francisco 


Call SUtter 1-5600 


for QUOTATIONS and 
MARKET INFORMATION 


We are members of the New York Stock Exchange 
and Chicago Board of Trade and other Exchanges, 
and have private wire connections with the princi- 
pal cities of the United States and Canada. 


OUR OFFICE OPENS AT 7 A. M. 


We welcome your use of our facilities 


Schwabacher & Co. 


Established 1919 


BANK DIRECTORY 


To Ferry Building 


. American Trust Company 

. Anglo California National Bank 
. Bank of America N. T. & S.A. 
. Bank of California N. A. 

. Crocker First National Bank 

. Federal Reserve Bank 

. Hibernia Bank 

. Pacific National Bank 

. San Francisco Bank 

. Wells Fargo Bank 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 


Montgomery at Market 
San Francisco 4 
Telephone SUtter 1-5600 
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— 1948-49 campaigns of two banks 
and one investment firm are in- 
cluded in The Blue Book of Newspaper 
Advertising, published by the Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. Colonial Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, the Troy (New 
York) Savings Bank, and Merrill 


Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane of New 
York are the financial advertisers’ cam- 
paigns cited in the annual. 

Colonial Trust had four objectives 


Ad Campaigns That Pulled 


when its newspaper program was devel- 
oped: (1) to attract large industrial 
and commercial accounts by utilizing 
success stories of present customers to 
demonstrate the bank’s complete fa- 
cilities; (2) to “humanize” bank offi- 
cials by depicting their extra-occupa- 
tional activities; (3) to sell the bank’s 
services by personalizing them in terms 
of the people responsible for them, and 
(4) to increase the interest of the bank’s 
own employees in their jobs. 


TO BANKS INTERESTED IN 
FOREIGN REMITTANCES 


HIS YEAR as in the past years Americans will send 
millions of dollars abroad as Christmas Gifts to rela- 


tives and friends. 


We offer an easy-td-operate foreign remittance service 
to banks that do not maintain direct overseas connections. 
Our service is complete. We furnish the necessary money 
order and draft forms, advertising copy, posters and circu- 
lars, and suggest solicitation methods. Our forms, which 
are supplied free of charge, are simple and easy to use. 

Orders entrusted to us are forwarded direct from Chi- 
cago to the country of destination. Our drawing facilities 
enable our bank correspondents to issue checks on all 
important cities throughout the world. 

We will be happy to send you, without obligation, 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON 


complete details of our foreign remittance service. 


Through Ketchum, Macleod, & 
Grove, Inc., the bank ran an e ‘itorial- 
technique campaign in three \, cekday 
papers, plus full-page rotogray ure ads 
in two Sunday papers, on an vera 
frequency of twice a month. The Colo. 
nial reported evidence of keen interest 
in each ad. Several large commercial 
accounts were opened at the bank asa 
direct result of the advertising. 

Seeking to gain goodwill and new 
depositors through a campaign based 
on various manifestations of harmoni- 
ous relations between the United States 
and other nations in the western hem- 
isphere, particularly Canada, the Troy 
Savings Bank ran monthly advertise. 
ments in three daily and three weekly 
newspapers .in Troy and four nearby 
cities. ; 

Although the question of new de- 
posits was subordinated to the major 
theme of international good relations 
in all the ads, the bank reported, the 
effect of each ad was to bring in inquir- 
ies which later led to new accounts. In 
the entire year deposits increased 9,3 
percent as compared with a statewide 
average of 5.3 percent for savings banks. 
The number of depositors increased 
6.09 percent, against a state increase of 
2 percent. The agency was Doremus & 
Company. 

“What Everybody Ought to Know 
About This Stock and Bond Business” 
was the headline on one of the full-page 
ads placed by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, New York. Prepared 
by Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., 
the year-round campaign was placed in 
150 newspapers in the 100 cities served 
by the firm’s 98 offices from coast to 
coast. In addition to re-awakening the 
interest of present customers in review- 
ing security holdings and making 
changes in the light of present business 
conditions, the investment house cred- 
ited the advertising with obtaining at 
least half of its 48,600 new accounts in 
1948. 

Chosen from campaigns submitted in 
answer to the Bureau’s annual invita- 
tion for entries, the case histories mak- 
ing up the annual represent 40 different 
agencies at work in 15 classifications of 
national advertising. 


An intelligent man seldom has to prove 
it. 


The evil that men do makes jobs for 
the history professors. 


Some youngsters don’t stay around 
home long enough to be homesick when 
they leave it. 
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Faster check clearances for your bank too! 


Mail planes travel fast. And check collections are 


just as fast for The Pennsylvania Company’s Cor- 


respondent Banks. 


We’re one of the nation’s largest users of Air 
Mail for this purpose. And because our Transit 
Department operates 24 hours a day, our Cor- 
respondent Banks are assured of quick, efficient 


19 OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


clearance of all transit items at all times. 


Why not enjoy this special service for your 
bank? We’ll tell you more about it if you drop us 
a line. Better still, stop in to visit when you are 
in Philadelphia. You’ll sense at once the friendly 
feeling that exists between The Pennsylvania 
Company and its Correspondent Bank “family.” 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 1812 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Cau you afford Not to read this uew booklet? 


“Every bank—your bank— 
has relations with the public. The quality 
of that relationship will go a long 
way toward determining the degree of success 
your bank may achieve.” 


No modern bank can afford to ignore public relations. 


This new booklet, published by the non-profit Financial 
Public Relations Association, will help you determine, 
quickly and easily, how well your bank is doing in this 


vitally important field. 


You'll read it quickly—but you will find it thought- 
provoking and stimulating. It has been made possible 
by the cooperation and guidance of many of the leading 
financial public relations men of the country, yet it is 
yours without charge. Simply write, on your bank’s 
letterhead, for your copy. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Some of the Questions 
You Will Find Answered 
Here: 


What do “public relations’’ mean to you? 


How much should your bank tell the 
public—about policy—about  services— 
about functions in the community? 


How much should your bank spend for 
advertising ? 


Do you know what people dislike about 
your bank? 


What is your attitude toward the “bank 
across the street” ? 


Should your bank’s public relations be 
directed by the president?—some other 
officer?—a specially trained employee? 


What would you do to offset unjustifiable, 
malicious criticism of your bank? 


What is the prime objective of a sound 
public relations program? 


What can your bank do to reach that part 
of your market which is not using bank- 
ing services? 


How will you measure the success—or 
failure—of your bank’s public relations 
program ? 


Fcuauciat Aclatcaas 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Telephone ST ate 2-5547 
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Trust Department Cost Accounting Procedure 


Recommended Cost Accounting Procedure for Trust Departments, @ con- 
siderably expanded revision of an earlier publication, is the title of a 72-page 
handbook prepared by the Committee on Costs and Charges of the American 
Bankers Association’s Trust Division, of which Robert A. Wilson, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, is chair- 
man. 

This study includes recommended cost accounting procedure for (1) a small- 
sized trust department; (2) a trust department regardless of size; (3) a personal 
trust account in a small bank; and (4) a personal trust account in a medium- 
sized bank. The procedure outlined in this book makes it possible to determine, 
not only the trust department earnings as a whole but also the net earnings of 
each division, such as estates, personal trusts, and personal agencies. Also, 
classification of actual expenses makes it possible to allocate such expenses to a 
particular trust account on both an activity and a unit basis, so as to determine 
the amount of profit or loss on any particular account. 

The various steps suggested for determining costs are copiously illustrated. 

In announcing the new handbook to Trust Division members, President H. M. 
Bardt states: 

“You, of course, realize the vital importance of basing your charges for trust 
service on the actual cost of doing the work, plus overhead expenses, and a fair 
profit. You may have a cost system in effect which is more or less satisfactory. The 
present book, however, presents some new yardsticks for measuring such costs 
accurately, based on many years’ accumulated experience in determining trust 
department costs. 

“Tt is my sincere view that the most immediately pressing job before our trust 
departments today is to check our trust costs—first, for the trust department as a 
whole, and, next, for each personal trust account. Without this information we 
cannot operate soundly and profitably.” 

Chapter IT of this study discusses “ Recommended Cost Accounting Procedure 
for Trust Departments Irrespective of Size’’ and gives a good overall preview of 
the committee’s recommendations. Generous excerpts from the portion of this 
chapter dealing with expenses are reprinted herewith. The balance of the chapter, 
which discusses “Income of the Trust Department,” will appear in the No- 


vember issue of BANKING. 


should be recognized by every 

[ executive comptroller, and ac- 

countant that it is possible to arrive 

at substantially accurate costs of op- 

erating any-sized trust department, 

provided the analyst proceeds in a 

logical and precise manner and that he 

atrives at his conclusions in complete 
loyalty to the truth. 

A cost system to be of value must 
include in its base every possible item 
of expense incurred in operating the 
entire bank. It requires that the aggre- 
gate of the cost figures to be apportioned 
to various departments must prove to 
the expense accounts carried on the gen- 
eral ledger, after allowing for adjust- 
ments made to reflect the expenses 
more accurately. Such adjustments 
might represent the difference caused 
by the inclusion in the cost figures of 
depreciation of equipment and other 
capital assets, which assets for book- 
keeping purposes have been charged off 
to expense, or they may include such 
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items as the portion of insurance premi- 
ums paid that pertain to future periods. 
This fundamental of cost accounting 
does not mean that it is necessary to 
maintain on the general ledger a wide 
distribution of expenses. It does mean, 
however, that either a subsidiary record 
must be maintained showing the alloca- 
tion of expense items as booked or that 
a detailed analysis of expenses must be 
made at the time of preparing cost 
reports. 


Classification of Expenses 


It depends a great deal upon the pol- 
icy of the bank and upon its size or type 
of organization whether or not a de- 


tailed system of expense classification is. 


in effect. However, generally most of, 
if not all, the items of expense shown in 
the following illustration will be found 
on the accounting records of a bank: 
SALARY Expenses: Officers, all 
others. 
EXPENSES RELATED TO SALARIES: 


Bonuses or cost-of-living payments, fi- 
delity bond premiums, group or other 
life insurance premiums, lunshes and 
suppers, other employee benefits, over- 
time payments, retirement system con- 
tributions, severance allowances, sick- 
leave allowances, Social Security and 
unemployment insurance assessments, 
and workmen’s compensation, etc. 
premiums. 

Occupancy Expenses: Maintenance 
and occupancy expenses, and rent. 

Expenses: Advertising, ar- 
mored car and other protective services, 
directors’ and committee fees, dona- 
tions, examinations, Federal deposit in- 


. surance, Federal and state banking, and 


other banking fees, furniture and fix- 
tures, depreciation and repairs, legal 
and professional fees, postage, subscrip- 
tions and dues, supplies, tabulating and 
other machine rentals, telephone and 
telegraph, travel, conferences, etc., and 
miscellaneous. 

This list is representative of the ex- 
penses that must be analyzed and allo- 
cated to the various bank departments 
and divisions. Although the number of 
subsidiary expense records required for 
cost purposes would depend upon the 
size of the bank, every bank should 
maintain at least a distribution of sal- 
aries by departments. 


Earning Divisions 


For the purpose of this study the 
trust department would be subdivided 
into its principal earning divisions. 
The number of these divisions would 
depend entirely upon the size of the 
trust department. In many banks the 
trust department would comprise the 
following: Estates Division (executor- 
ships and administratorships), Personal 
Trusts Division (trusteeships under 
will, living trusteeships, guardianships, 
conservatorships, and pension trustee- 
ships), Personal Agencies Division 
(safekeeping agencies, custodianships, 
and managing agencies), Corporate 
Trusts Division (bond trusteeships, 
bond registrarships, depositaryships, 
coupon-paying, bond-paying, and other 
corporate agencies), Stock Transfer 
Division (stock transfer agencies, stock 
registrarships, and dividend-paying 
agencies). 

In the larger trust department these 
major earning divisions should be — 
further subdivided; in unusually large 
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banks many of the sections which are 
shown as grouped under one divisional 
heading would themselves be large 
enough to become major earning divi- 
sions. As an example, the corporate 
trust division of a very large bank 
might have subdivisions, showing the 
costs of operation, and the earnings, 
from the following sources: bond trus- 
teeships, bond registrarships, coupon- 
paying agencies, bond-paying agencies, 
and other corporate agencies. Since the 
income and the expenses in connection 
with each of these sources are substan- 
tial, management should know the facts 
concerning each. 


Allocation of Expenses 


The succeeding recommendations for 
allocating, or prorating, the items of 
expense are based on generally accepted 
cost principles. Occasionally the opin- 
ions of individual analysts will differ 
with respect to some of the bases sug- 
gested, but for the purposes of a uni- 
form system this difference of opinion 
must of necessity be waived. 

Ideally, the entire bank should be 
cost analyzed and, in that event, ex- 
penses would be allocated to each major 
earning department and, in turn, to 
each division and section of each earn- 
ing division. If a complete cost study of 
a bank is made, the determination of 
trust costs is simply a further analysis 
of all expenses assigned to the entire 
trust department into the several divi- 
sions and sections involved. 

In the event that a full cost study of 
the entire bank is not made, it is still 
possible to obtain trust department 
costs. While this also requires the 
analysis of the total expenses of the 
bank, a detailed study is necessary only 
in the case of the expenses pertaining 
to the trust department and to deter- 
mine the amount of overhead expense 
to be allocated to the trust department. 
Under this procedure all expenses for 
commercial, savings, foreign, and other 
income-producing departments of the 
bank, are included in one group with 
no attempt to determine separate figures 
for each department or division within 
each department. Only through an 
analysis of all the bank’s expenses on 
this basis can one be certain that the 
trust department has been charged with 
its proper proportion of all the direct 
expenses of the bank and with its proper 
share of the bank’s indirect, or over- 
head, expenses. 

The first step in preparing a cost 
statement for the trust department on 
this basis is to allocate the total ex- 
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penses of the bank to the following 
classifications: Estates, personal trusts, 
personal agencies, corporate trusts, 
and stock transfer divisions, all other 
bank departments (in total) and gen- 
eral administration. 


(Ep1tor’s Note: At this point several pages of 
the study are omitted. These pages are devoted 
to a discussion of the methods of allocating 
specific expenses incurred by a trust depart- 
ment.) 

On completion of this step the analyst 
will have figures for the total cost of 
operating each division of the trust de- 
partment; for the total cost of operating 
all other income-producing bank de- 
partments; and for the total general 
administration, or overhead, expenses 
covering the bank as a whole, which 
must be distributed to the various divi- 
sions of the trust department and all 
other bank departments. 


A Further Short-Cut 


There is, however, a further short-cut 


method that may be used. While an- 


allocation of the total bank expense is 
necessary in order to obtain accurate 
figures on the amount of overhead ex- 
pense applicable to the trust depart- 
ment on a reasonably accurate basis 
without making this complete alloca- 
tion. This is accomplished by taking 
from the various expense accounts only 
those direct expense items chargeable 
to the trust department, and adding an 
amount representing overhead charges 
determined on the arbitrary basis to be 
described. . . . 


Apportioning Expenses 


In the following discussion of expense 
allocation the term department is used 
to represent all the income-producing 
and service departments of the bank. 
The trust department is further classi- 
fied as to its various divisions. 

The fundamental theory underlying 
the allocation methods to be described 
is that the various types of expenses 
applying to personnel, such as salaries, 
expenses related to salaries, rent, and 
depreciation, can be prorated to the 
various departments and divisions of 
the bank, including the divisions of the 
trust department, in accordance with 
the time allocation of the employees 
involved. If an employee or group of 
employees handles work pertaining to 
only one division, 100 percent of their 
time and expenses is charged to that 
division. In the case of employees. 
handling work pertaining to several 
divisions, the salaries and related ex- 
penses, occupancy costs, depreciation 


on the equipment used, and ©: ier ex. 
penses applying to these emplo\ ces are 
allocated to each division on t':¢ basis 
of the percentage of the time «/ these 
employees spent in handling the various 
activities. These time percentaves can 
be established by detailed time studies, 
volume-of-activities count, or 
able estimates. 


Methods of 
Allocating Overhead 


The expenses charged to general ad- 
ministration are those which are usually 
termed overhead. These overhead ex. 
penses comprise that portion of execu- 
tive officers’ salaries not directly al- 
locable to the divisions, the unallocated 
portion of directors’ and committee 
fees, institutional advertising, dona- 
tions, and other undistributable ex- 
pense, and the total expenses of comp- 
trollers, auditing, mailing, vault, and 
all other service departments operated 
for the purpose of assisting the major 
earning departments. The allocation of 
these overhead expenses may be made 
by any one of the following three 
methods: 

Method (1) The total of the general 
administration or overhead expense is 
allocated to the divisions and the de- 
partments according to the total direct 
expenses of each. The per-dollar factor 
to be multiplied against the total or 
direct expenses of the trust department 
is determined by computing the per- 
centage that the total general admin- 
istration expense of the bank is of the 
total of all other expenses of the bank. 

Method (2) This method is based on 
the use of an arbitrary 15 percent over- 
head factor. This figure would be used 
by those banks that make no attempt 
to distribute all the bank’s expenses and 
thus do not determine the actual 
amount of general administration or 
overhead expenses. In such banks these 
overhead expenses can be considered as 
representing 15 percent of the direct 
operating expenses of the trust depart- 
ment, and this 15 percent is therefore 
the overhead factor to be used to de- 
termine the total expenses of the oper- 
ating divisions of the trust department. 

This figure was derived from studies 
of representative banks in various parts 
of the country conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Costs and Charges over 4 
period of years, which indicated that, 
under ordinary circumstances, the total 
of general administration or overhead 
expenses chargeable to the trust de- 
partment would average 15 percent of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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reason- 


ONG AGO, he’d planned the year, the day, the hour of 
his retirement. 


But now, a year beyond that date, his desk is still open 
... the weekday trout still in the brook. 


What happened? Unexpected expenses . . . Nickie start- 
ing college . . . the last of Mom’s hospital bills. He never 
really figured it out. But the happy day he planned was 
no longer in sight. 


A lot of years are getting away from a lot of people... 
because they don’t have a plan which helps them save 
money regularly. But there are people—millions in the 
country—who are making the most of the years, by invest- 
ment in United States Savings Bonds. 


It’s an easy, automatic way of insuring a financial 
future, thanks to two simple, automatic plans: 


1. The Payroll Savings Plan, at the firm where you 
are employed. You get a bond just as often as you like. 


2. If not on a payroll, you can get a bond every 
month, through the Bond-A-Month Plan at your bank. 


Don’t let another year—another moment—escape you. 
Sign up today. 


(uitémalic, saving is Aune 
LS. Seu 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with 
the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 


its direct operating expenses. Subse- 
quent studies in several eastern banks 
by public accountants have tended to 
confirm the approximate accuracy of 
this rate. 

Method (3) This method which is par- 
ticularly applicable to the larger banks 
having service departments, involves a 
detailed analysis and allocation of these 
overhead expenses, especially that por- 
tion representing service department 
expenses. By this method a more exact 
allocation of overhead is realized in that 


the proportion of these expenses al- 
located on the more arbitrary basis of 
per dollar of direct expense is greatly 
reduced. 

A description of this more detailed 
method of allocating overhead follows. 


Allocation in Large 
Department 


In the larger banks, service depart- 
ments become an important cost factor, 
and the allocation of their total expenses 
to the operating departments and divi- 


Camadian Pacific 


Canadian Pacific 
Express Company 
United States Dollar 
Travellers Cheques...and 
Money Orders payable in United 
States Dollars...are redeemable 
at par by The National City Bank 
of New York, New York. 


and the job is done. 


xmplete | 


RECEIVING can mean RESELLING 


Time Payments, presented with Allison's Payment Coupon Books, 
involve no writing—no hunting or selecting cards—no window 
bookkeeping. Just stamp the stub “paid,” detach the coupon 


Customers like this NO WAITING SERVICE. You'll like it, too, 
because it is conducive to repeat business, which, in turn, is vital 
to Consumer Credit growth and profits. 


nformation 


and Scmpies Write 


lecd Offices at Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


sions on the basis previously cvscribed 


(Methods 1 and 2), will not yield as 
accurate results as may be att:ined by 
a more detailed analysis. The objective 


of this detailed analysis is to determine 
and to allocate that portion of ‘he total 
expenses of each of the various service 
departments that applies to the various 
operating departments and divisions on 
the basis of the amount of service ren- 
dered. This specific allocation of most 
of the service department expenses will 
result in the reduction of the amount of 
overhead expense to be distributed, on 
a per-dollar-of-expense basis, to a much 
smaller figure. 

A series of work sheets will be neces- 
sary in order to distribute these over- 
head expenses on this more exact basis. 
The purpose of these work sheets is to 
accumulate the total expenses charge- 
able to each service department and to 
determine the residue of expenses of an 
undistributable nature that must be 
distributed on an arbitrary basis. The 
totals of these overhead classifications 
should be allocated to departments, on 
the bases to be described; and a re- 
capitulation work sheet should be pre- 
pared, which will furnish the total 
amount of overhead to be added to 
each department’s direct expenses. 


Recommended Cost Accounting Pro- 
cedure for Trust Departments, will be 
available upon request at the cost of 
publication, early in October. Orders 
should be sent to the Trust Division, 
American Bankers Association, 12 E. 
36th Street, New York 16, New York. 


Midget Maxims 


The danger about taking a dip into 
the stock market is that the stock 
market may decide to take a dip. 


Radio programs have added many 
words to the radio listeners’ vocabulary, 
but there are some of them you wouldn't 
dare print. 


When a bridge game ends early for 


| lack of gossip, the morals of the town 


must be good. 


Misery loves company, but company 
doesn’t love misery. 


The scientist who said there is no 
limit to space must never have parked a 
car. 


Between wars nations need armament! 


to show what they could do if they went to 


war. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


It is noted that there was little oppo- 
sition to reversing the reform instituted 
by the 80th Congress, of diminishing 
the size of the secondary RFC market 
on home mortgages. In a sense the RFC 
secondary market becomes a _ half 
brother to a direct loan, since origi- 
nating mortgage lenders often make 
loans with the very thought they can 
shift them to Government. 

Actually this Congress appeared in 
the main to be in favor not only of a 
large expansion of the secondary mar- 
ket, but of several other direct loan aids 
for housing. 

Then, too, those who favor special 
Government “credit” facilities to fi- 
nance small business, as well as many 
of those who are inclined to favor large- 
scale Government investments in indus- 
trial expansion, are not convinced that 
the RFC is the agency which they wish 
to settle upon to carry out their diverse 
objectives, because of its relative con- 
servatism. 

Nevertheless, unless the President 
alters drastically his modus operandi, 
he will not forget that he recommended 
expansion of RFC, and will press it 
once again. 

In connection with proposals to 
broaden the RFC, a new idea has been 
offered by Senator J. William Fulbright 
of Arkansas, chairman of the RFC sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking 
Committee. 

By law Congress requires a certifica- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission before RFC can lend a rail- 
road money, from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board before it can lend to an airline, 
and would require a certification from 
the Treasury as a condition precedent 


SAFE KEEPING 
DEPARTMENT 


“She just said, ‘Never mind the receipt. 
P'll be back for him in an hour.’” 
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to any loan to an insurance company. 

This should be changed, Senator Ful- 
bright says. A certification tends to 
become a directive. He is thinking 
particularly of the early postwar hous- 
ing law days, when it was a directive 
and when for a time RFC bucked mak- 
ing a loan recommended by a Housing 
Expediter. 

Senator Fulbright has introduced a 
bill which would make it clear that 
while RFC could have access to the 
information which these regulatory 
agencies had about any of the bor- 
rowers under their supervision, RFC 
would use its own business judgment 


and be bound in no way to accept a 
recommendation from any regulatory 
agency that a loan be made. 


FRB Against Expansion 

In a letter to Chairman Maybank of 
the Senate Banking Committee, the 
Federal Reserve Board made it clear 
that it agreed with the position which 
the A.B.A. had taken against the RFC 
expansion bill. S. R. Carpenter, sec- 
retary of the Board, wrote that the 
Board’s position was that Government 
lending should be restricted to times of 
emergency. Encouragement of employ- 


ment through lending should take place 


Sinee 1857 


HELPFUL CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 
In St. Louis 


Whatever your correspondent require- 


ments, from Transit to Trust, you'll 


find competent, experienced, specialized 


service at Mercantile-Commerce. 


That’s why so many hundreds of banks 


have designated Mercantile-Commerce 


their correspondent in the key city of 


St. Louis ... since 1857. 


MERCANTILE 


Bank and 
ST. LOUIS 1 


Sal 


- COMMERCE 


Trust Co: 
MISSOURI 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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DILLEY, MARTIN, 


10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


517-Na-Lok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


Ne 2 PERFECT 
LAYBACK 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Ine. 
Dept. B Westport, Conn. 


of 


Complete Line 


Money Wrappers 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Samples WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


through private banking channels, the 
Board advised. 


Budget Will Be a 
Major Controversy 


Even if Congress comes no nearer 
a definite settlement of the question 
next year than it did this year, the size 
of the Federal budget will become an 
even sharper subject of controversy in 
1950. The President is expected to 
propose expenditures of $42-billion, de- 
spite a diminished Treasury income. 

Congress did not quite come to grips 
with economy this year. The one econ- 
omy drive to get any substantial back- 
ing was the proposal of Senator John L. 
McClellan, chairman of the Expendi- 
tures Committee, that the President be 
directed to save from 5 to 10 percent 
of all appropriations. The President, of 
course, was opposed to this. His Senate 
leaders declined to let it come to a 
vote. When it was offered as a “rider” 
to the military appropriations to get it 


| considered, the Vice-president, presid- 
| ing over the Senate, ruled it out of 


order. 
It takes a two-thirds vote to overrule 


| the chair. The motion to make the 


economy rider stick failed to get the 
two-thirds majority by only three votes. 

Nevertheless, the future significance 
of this vote is that, at least in the 
Senate, a substantial majority regis- 
tered itself on the record as favoring 
economy with a view to diminishing the 
size of the current year’s prospective 
deficit. 

In the House there was no major 
test vote of a comparable character. It 
is presumed, however, that if given the 
chance the House, like the Senate, 
would vote a good working majority 


for economy. 


NO WAITING 


Both Houses feel overwhelmed with 


the fantastic detail involved in the promot 
many appropriations bills. They feel at educti 
sea in trying to determine just where & would 
and what large cuts can be effected in J and m 
a budget of over $40-billion. of an é 
Nevertheless, there is a large, quiet I corpor 
determination among conservatives to  carry-! 
give battle next year on economy, Their deprec 
cause will be aided somewhat by the J and so 
mechanical device to be put into op- The 
eration for the first time next year, of peak 
the single appropriation bill. No ap § cativ 
propriation will finally be sent to the @ later 
floors of Congress for approval until the § schem 
total of all appropriations is ready for § and p 
approval. If Congress remains deter. busine 
mined to economize, this mechanical § such | 
device will be helpful. the e 
Conservatives also count upon con- J gift t 
siderable support from many “liberals” § tion i 
who, while ordinarily addicted to spend- § incon 
ing programs, are beginning to fear 
the total effect of the uncontrolled Bank 
deficit financing which is now threat- 
ened. Working against them is the firm inv 
opposition of the White House, as well Th 
as the election year fear of cutting § affec 
Government employees off the Federal § secu 
payroll. bina’ 
The Taxing Side v4 
It almost seems sure that there will § avoi 
be an equally big legislative tussle on § time 
the taxing side of the budget picture. T 
Just where the President will finally § wou 
line up next year on this question few pros 
persons are able to guess at present, of new 
course. However, it is said at the Capi- red 
tol that it would not be surprising if, it J resu 
being an election year, the President § red 
supports some form of tax reduction wot 
which would enhance the popularity of larg 
Administration supporters at the elec- did 
tion. 

Conservatives, on the other hand, Cr 
Ge 
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we leaning toward the strategy of 


with 

| the oting aggressively the idea of tax What’s your problem in 

el at MH reduction directed along such lines as 

vhere Mf yould encourage business to expand PERSONALIZED CHECKS? 
ed in @ and maintain employment. They talk 

ofan abatement of double taxation of We make them for EVERY type of depositor: 

quiet [ corporation income, of a longer loss 

to catty-forward provision, of more rapid COMMERCIAL 

Their @§ depreciation of plant and equipment, ° PERSONAL 

y the and so on. 

) Op- There is a feeling that it is better to e SPECIAL 

ur, of speak out aggressively for business in- 

) ap- & centive tax reduction now than to fight If your problem is economy, 100, 200 or more, at a time. 
> the a oo -guard battle against you'll find our prices lowest in Suit yourself and the depositor. 
il the schemes which would do little. good, the field Quality, too! 

y for @ and possibly positive harm, to private ae your problem is getting 
leter- management. They refer to away from big commitments in 
nical #§ such tax reduction schemes as raising we pritt & jut where the Fed- check paper and lithography, 

the exemptions, increasing estate and eral Reserve and ABA. want YOUFr worries are over. Our price 
con- jj gift taxes, and perhaps raising corpora- it. Not one cent of extra cost— P&T book represents your com- 
rals” tion income taxes or taxes on middle irrespective of volume. plete and — cost. We pe gt 
wastage and storage — and in- 
If your problem is how many  avitable inventory discrepancy. 
checks to order per depositor, 

‘olled Bank Investment Outlook we'll personalize 20, 25, 40, 50, Yes, we can serve you well! 
volved 
} well This budget battle, of course, will 
tting aflect the prospects for issuance of new 


elec- 


securities by the Treasury. By a com- 
bination of a much larger sale of tax 
notes and increasing weekly bill issues, 
it appeared that the Treasury would 
avoid a new money issue until some 


CheckMasler 


SYSTEMS, INC 


270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


le on §f time in calendar 1950. 
Tax reduction without economy 
nally § would naturally swell the size of the az 
few prospective deficit and the volume of STEEL- éTRONG | A li 
nt, of new financing. Economy without tax ustraia 
Capi- § reduction would achieve the opposite a d New Zealand 
if, it J result. Should both economy and tax a ANDING 
ident reduction succeed, there probably 
ction would remain a deficit, albeit not as 
ity of @ large as it would be if the conservatives 
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hand, 


did not fight to lower expenses. 


Crop Insurance a 
Government Experiment 


Almost unnoticed by the general 


With total 


assets of over 
£275,000,000 and with over 
800 branches and agencies 
throughout Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Papua and™ New 
Guinea, this Bank is better 
equipped to facilitate trade with 
these countries than any other 
institution there. 


press was the extraordinary result of 
another experiment of Government in 
business. Congress this year wrote down 
8/3-million of the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation’s capital losses. 
During the nine years the experimental 
cfop insurance program has been in 
operation, indemnities paid to farmers 
lor losses have exceeded premium in- 
come in seven of the nine years, herce aging currency, deposit tickets, checks, ete. 
the aggregate capital loss of $73-mil- 3. Bands are 10 in. x % in. 4. Made of 


lion, 50-lb. brown Kraft. Gummed edges. Per- 
fect sealing. Packed 1,000 to a box. 


FREE SAMPLES — Write Today, Dept. N 


SO MUCH BETTER 
than RUBBER BANDS 


1. They will not break or deteriorate with 
age like rubber. 2. They’re stronger hence 
are universally used by Banks for pack- 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australia. 


However, this performance was ex- 
dusive of administrative costs, borne 
by the Government and not by the 
insured farmers. These costs aggregated 
in excess of $50-million. 

Notwithstanding this extraordinarily 
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poor business record, Congress provided 


for a large, progressive annual expan- 
sion until 1953 in the size of the experi- 
mental crop insurance program. The 
Department of Agriculture said that 
Secretary Brannan of the Department 
sees this crop insurance as “a business 
proposition.” 

There is little reason to believe that 
Government lending to business would 
vary from this standard as a “business 
proposition.” 


consecutive 
dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 
40c a share, plus an extra 
dividend of 5c a share, 
has been declared on the 
common stock of this 
company, payable on October 
1, 1949, to shareholders of 
record September 7, 1949. 
R. E. Horn, President + Aug. 25, 1949 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 


Ci North Chicago, Illinois 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on September 1, 
1949 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 30c per share 
and is payable October 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1949. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable October 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1949. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
September 1, 1949. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on October 1, 1949, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- . 
ness on September 2, 1949. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 


ROBERT FISHER 
August 12, 1949 Treasurer 
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188th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


Export-Import Guarantee 
Raises Skepticism 

Congress was openly skeptical of the 
President’s proposal that the Export- 
Import bank be empowered to guar- 
antee private U. S. investments abroad. 
The objective of this proposal was to 
induce U. S. citizens to invest in the 
development of “backward areas” 
abroad, as proposed by the President 
in “Point IV” of his inaugural message. 

As critical congressional observers 
see this proposition, there are several 
factors currently hindering private 
American investment abroad. These 
include the danger of expropriation or 
nationalization, discrimination against 
foreign investments, currency restric- 
tions which interfere with realizing 
returns to the U. S. investors, and 
political instability. These same hin- 
drances were seen by Treasury Sec- 
retary Snyder. 

The proposed guarantee, officials said, 


| would apply only against nationaliza- 


tion without adequate compensation, 
the currency transfer difficulty, and 


| possibly war destruction. 


Officials have said they would, as a 


| condition precedent to guaranteeing 


any investment in any country, obtain 
from that country an investment treaty 
guaranteeing against nationalization of 
U. S. investments, clearing the way for 


| transfer guarantees, and also binding 
| the foreign country not to discriminate 
| against either guaranteed or non-guar- 


anteed investments of Americans. 
Members of Congress said that if 


| such guarantees could be obtained from 
| foreign countries there would be little 
| point in the U. S. guarantee of the 
| investment. Rep. Christian Herter, 


Massachusetts Republican, and one of 
the foremost supporters of the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy, said that 
under such circumstances a Govern- 


| ment guarantee of the U. S. private 
_ investment would actually be a mis- 
| take. The offering of the Government 


guarantee in advance, he advised, would 
encourage foreign governments to un- 
dertake an investment treaty with the 
thought that the promises to protect 
U. S. investments against discrimina- 


| tion and expropriation could later be 
| repudiated. 


FDIC Assessment Cut 
With or without the approval of the 


| Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
| Congress is likely to consider next year 
| the proposition of lowering the assess- 
| ment rate for deposit insurance. 


With FDIC approval, a reduction in 


| the rate, together with possibly a boost 


in coverage to, say, $10,000, is ‘ikely to 
be approved by both Houses with the 
greatest of ease. This action could be 
taken notwithstanding the moderniza. 
tion by FDIC action alone, an:! requir. 
ing no congressional approval. of the 
assessment base. 

Without FDIC approval of a lowered 
assessment and an increased coverage, 
these would have a more difficult time. 
Nevertheless, even if FDIC declines to 
go along, certain senators mean to try 
to get congressional approval for either 
or both of these propositions. 


Savings and Loan Practices 


Members of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee are disposed to make rather an 
elaborate study, complete with public 
hearings, of what is said to be the 
Home Loan Bank Board’s policy of 
encouraging Federal savings and loan 
associations to identify themselves, in 
advertising, with banking institutions. 

Observers considered as a rare oc- 
currence in government the action of 
the Home Loan Bank Board in turning 
down the request of the chairman of 
the Senate Banking Committee that 
the regulations authorizing the com- 
petitive advertising by savings and 
loans be postponed from the effective 
date of August 15. 

The action of the HLB in refusing 
to defer the controversial regulations 
at the request of the chairman of the 
committee went a long way toward 
insuring that the committee will check 
into HLBB policies rather thoroughly. 
It was also a factor in deciding the 
Senate committee to forget, this year, 
legislation desired by the HLBB. 

Only a serious legislative traffic jam 
next year could cause the committee to 
skip its proposed study of Home Loan 
Bank Board policies. 


“Is this the line for the drive-in teller’s 
window?” 
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In Chicago 


FOR BOND INVESTMENTS 


Bankers know that the officers of the Bond 
Department are always available to assist 
them with their investment problems. 


This bank maintains a trading position in 
Government bonds, and can at all times 
quote close market prices on Government, 
State, and Municipal bonds. Correspondents 
can trade for their own account and for the 
accounts of their customers. 


Your Bank is invited to use the facilities of 
our Bond Department. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Byilding with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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WE‘RE CARRYING 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS! 


ARE YOU GETTING 
YOUR SHARE 
OF THIS MARKET? Aim 


Newspapers recently carried the report of a nationwide travel survey which 
disclosed that no less than 53% of travelers carry funds in cash. Other reports 
estimate that Americans are spending 15 billion dollars on vacations and 
pleasure travel during 1949—over 800 million on foreign travel alone. This 
is a vast potential market for the sale of National City Bank Travelers Checks. 


When your patrons withdraw cash for a trip, probably all that is necessary 
is a mere suggestion by the tellers that clients protect their funds by buying 
safe and spendable NCB Travelers Checks. Your clients will appreciate 
the advice and the bank will be making many profitable transactions, for 
remember, you retain all the selling commission—*4 of 1%. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Fivst tn ondd tde Banking 


Branches and Correspondent Banks in every Commercially Important City in the World 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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De Luxe Check Printers, Inc. 
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Business Aids 


a month this column will list recent acquisitions including manu- 
facturers’ literature and other special announcements of interest to our 
readers though no statement made should be regarded as an endorse- 
ment. 


A DREAM OF GREEN AIR. A 
14-page booklet explaining in easy 
narrative style with simple dia- 
grams, how much of the energy, or 
money, spent to cool or heat air is 
- actually thrown away because the 
air has picked up a minute quantity 
of odors. It points out that an al- 
most unbelievably small concentra- 
tion of odors is sufficient to make 
the entire atmosphere objection- 
able—and demonstrates the waste- 
fulness of exhausting as much or more than one-half of costly 
conditioned air just to get tid of an infinitesimal amount of 
impurities. 

“Air recovery” by activated carbon purification, is of- 
fered as an alternative to this extravagant practice, and a 
chart is included which claims substantial capital and oper- 
ating savings through the installation of an air recovery unit. 
Write for Dorex Bulletin 118 to W. B. Connor Engineering 
Corp., 112 East 32 Street, New York 16, New York. 


How to get 
that wonderful 
feeling of 
SECURITY 


HOW TO GET THAT WON- 
DERFUL FEELING OF SECU- 
RITY, By J. K. Lasser and Sylvia 
F. Porter. A 72-page book which 
reviews the changing financial prob- 
lems of an average family, and lists 
six items for consideration to deter- 
mine the family’s financial status. 
Spaces are provided for the reader 
to pencil in his own data and each 
of these subjects is discussed in 
chapters headed: “Savings Ac- 
counts,” “Social Security,” “Government Bonds,” “Corpo- 
rate and other Bonds and Stocks,” “Home Ownership,” and 
“Life Insurance”. Reference to the life insurance needs of 
every family is interestingly explained through the use of 
“analagraph” charts so that the reader can plan intelligently 
for the financial security desired for himself and his family. 
Write to the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 


BLENDED BEAUTY FOR 
YOUR HOME, a 22-page 
booklet, handsomely illustrated 
in full color, that emphasizes 
the protection to the life of a 
home given by good paint as 
well as the beauty added by 
careful color selection. The 
booklet contains ideas for color 
combinations to be used on homes of various styles and 
illustrates various interior color schemes, together with tips 
on applying paint. Write to Nationa] Lead Company, 111 
Broadway, New York 6, New York. 


October 1949 


New check feeder designed for 
increased speed microfilming 
operations in banks, has been 
announced by Recordak Cor- 
poration, subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company. De- 
signed especially for use on the 
Recordak Duplex Microfilmer, 
the feeder will improve micro- 

filming efficiency and increase the speed of handling checks 
over hand feeding. It is motor driven and feeds average-sized 
checks as fast as the microfilmer will operate-—from three to 
four times faster than hand feeding—thus shortening the 
daily microfilming job in both transit and bookkeeping 
departments. 


Robot-Kardex—A new push- 
button record-keeping device 
has been developed by Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc. An electri- 
cally operated unit, combines 
all the advantages of visible 
records in a desk-cabinet which 
selects the desired record slide 
instantly and delivers it on a 

firm writing surface at desk-height—an entirely new concept 
of record keeping which cuts employee fatigue to a minimum 
and holds 59 percent more sets of visible records per square 
foot than the standard Kardex housing. Robot-Kardex 
consists of a metal unit holding 4,020 sets of Kardex records 
in 60 trays, or slides, and a desk-top extension. When a 
clerk taps one of the keys of a control panel on the desk 
surface, the Kardex slide that has been in use returns auto- 
matically into the cabinet and the one chosen appears, 
positioned mechanically at the right level for quick reference 
or posting. 


The ‘‘multiOpener’’ and 
“multiSealer” are entirely new 
products, designed to speed in- 
coming and outgoing mail, re- 
cently announced by Commer- 
cial Controls Corporation, 
Rochester, New York. 
The multiOpener, will auto- 
matically open and stack thou- 
sands of envelopes per hour and has an automatic cutting 
adjustment. The dial may be set for a light, medium or heavy 
cut. Perfect cutting the full length of envelope edge, without 
injury to contents is assured. 

The multiSealer has a patented water feed giving uniform 
flow of water to the gummed envelope flap—excess water is 
automatically returned to the tank. Its sealing blade assures 
positive sealing and constant cleanliness. Seals all standard- 
sized envelopes. Has large, clear plastic water tank. 

Both are all-electric high-speed machines. Self-lubricating 
bearings assure quiet, smooth operation. Both have large 
adjustable receiving hopper to accommodate various sizes 
of envelopes. 
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New Books 


Accounting Fundamentals 


Wuat’s BEHIND A FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENT. By R. G. Rankin. Doubleday & 


| Company, New York. 160 pp. $2. 
| ME RANKIN, a CPA, wrote this book 


CLIENTS’ FUTURE? 


“on the assumption that many 


_ business executives, bankers, investors, 


| lawyers, and others engaged in business 


JUST ACROSS THE 


Canadéan sorver 


_ will welcome a broad outline of the 
| fundamentals of accounting which con- 
| stitutes the cornerstone of financial 
| statements.” In it the nontechnical 


| reader gets a short, understandable 


American business men are finding that 
Canada offers them vast opportunities 
for expansion. Here are the figures: 


annual imports $2 1/2 billion 
annual exports $3 billion 
wages & salaries.... $7 billion 
gross national product $15 billion 


And Canada has immense resources 
yet to be developed—in raw materials 
and abundant, economical power. 

Since 1817, the Bank of Montreal has 
been helping Canada grow... has grown 
with her. We stand ready to answer any 
specific questions you or your clients may 
want to ask, so talk Canada with us. We'll 
be pleased if you will call on us through 
our offices in New York, Chicago or San 
Francisco, or through our Foreign De- 
partment in Montreal. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
As a starter, this 100-page, fact-filled booklet 
CANADA TODAY, will an- 
swer a great many of your 
questions about Canada’s 
people, her industries and her 
resources. Write today for 
Booklet C-54 to any of our 
U.S. offices,or toourForeign 
Department in Montreal. 


“WY BANK’ BANK OF 


MONTREAL 


Canada’s First Bank 
InCanada since 1817. . . InU.S. since 1859 
| 


CAGO 27 S. La Salle St. 
e SAN FRANCISCO - 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE LONDON 
MONTREAL 47 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2 
9 Waterloo Place, S. W. 1 


$00 
qe 


RESOURCES OVER $2 BILLION 
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| exposition of the accounting principles, 
| procedures and records that govern 
| those statements. 


There are chapters on business ma- 


| chines, accounting for cash, income and 


expenditures, ledgers and the journal, 


| cost accounts, inventories, fixed assets 
| and depreciation, reserves, income and 


surplus, and the balance sheet. 

Mr. Rankin is senior partner in R. G. 
Rankin & Company of New York and 
Washington. 


World Monetary Policies 


Money IN A MAEtstroM, By J. W. 
Beyen. Macmillan, New York. 221 pp. 
$3.25. 


Tue author, a Dutchman, is an execu- 
tive director of the World Bank and 
World Fund, representing the Nether- 
lands and Norway. Still young, he has 
had a distinguished financial career as a 
Dutch Treasury official and banker, 


and as president of the Bank for Ip. 
ternational Settlements from 1937 to 
1940. He participated in various in. 
ternational monetary and economic 
conferences, notably the London con- 
ference of 1933 and the Bretton Woods 
meeting of 1944. Mr. Beyen thus has 
had exceptional opportunities to ob- 
serve world monetary policies in the 
making, and to participate in their 
making. 

The book, however, keeps away from 
anecdotes and “inside” stories. It por- 
trays the broader economic and political 
forces which have led the world from 
the restoration of the gold standard in 
1925 into the era of currency manage- 
ment and the Bretton Woods approach 
to international financial cooperation. 
For the most part the volume deals 
with what is past: the background for 
the present. 

Only the last two chapters get into 
a discussion of the Bretton Woods con- 
cept and the conditions which have 
since affected the operation of the Fund 
and the Bank. With the “transitional 
period” much longer and more difficult 
than foreseen at Bretton Woods, Mr. 
Beyen calls it senseless to discuss 
whether the Fund has failed or not. 
The author of a wartime proposal for 
regional approaches to currency stabi- 
lization, Mr. Beyen now writes: “The 
recent establishment of a multilateral 
clearing system in western Europe 
with the help of Marshall aid demon- 
strates how far ideas regarding a re- 
gional approach to the problems of the 
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transitional period have changed. It is 
not improbable that the Bretton Woods 
system, though conceived as world- 
wide, will in the end develop step by 
r In. step, with areas of the world grouping 
together and establishing within their 
1s in- group the conditions necessary for the 


through finance companies are among| . 
the subjects covered. The decision|™"™ 
reached by the credit manager and the 
reasons therefor are given in each case. 
Mr. Beckman is professor of business 
organization at Ohio State University. 
Mr. Otteson is associate professor of 


nomic establishment of a system of stable and marketing at the Indiana University 
| con- freely convertible currencies.’ School of Business. 
Voods 
Shas OTHER BOOKS Montcomery’s Auprrine. By Robert 
0 ob- H. Montgomery, Norman J. Lenhart, 
n the AMERICAN Soctat INSURANCE. By and Alpin R. Jennings. Ronald Press, 
their New York. New York. 649 pp. $6. The seventh B ehi ad Fj 
pp. #9. protessor Of ECONOMICS edition of a comprehensive work. 
from at the University of Kansas traces the a Financia 
t por historical growth of social insurance 
from various sytems in the general categories P Ne York 599 pp. $5 
rd in of old age, unemployment, occupational book " showing how the application of which provides the basic infor- 
nage- injury, illness and disability. marketing and distribution research 
| on , unde: of the ground o 
oa Rerart CREDIT MANAGEMENT. B methods can “improve the efficiency financial pees Se and makes them 
ation. ee ‘1. of marketing operations and reduce the more oma: and understandable 
deals Clyde William Phelps. McGraw-Hill, to investors, it grantors, and 
. - cost of distribution.” This is a revision b 160 
d for New York. 473 pp. $5. This official Research and A executives. pages— 
textbook of the National Retail Credit ; y 
into Association is concerned with the prac- By R. 6. RANKIN 
scon- tical operations of retail credit depart- Dictionary or Economics. By of 
have | ments in such matters as personnel, 4arold S. Sloan and Arnold J. Zurcher. R. G. Rankin & Co., Certified 
Fund layout and equipment of the office, Barnes & Noble, New York. 268 pp. Public Accountants 
‘ional policy, control of accounts, collections, $3- More than 2,400 entries relating to 
ficult] expenses, reporting services, and princi- ™any phases of economics include not tha of 
Mr. ples of credit granting. Dr. Phelps is terms in common use, but the of rec- 
professor of economics at the Univer- economic vocabulary. A system he ond 
met sity of Southern California. of cross references is helpful. machines which have enabled small 
al for ead of the 
stabi- Cases IN CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS. CORPORATE FINANCE AND REGULA- 
“The § By Theodore N. Beckman and Schuyler ‘tion. By C. C. Bosland. Ronald Press, The remaining tnindsed pages of 
teral P, Otteson. McGraw-Hill, New York. New York. 515 pp. $4.25. The professor the book deal with the most vital 
urope ff 369 pp. $4.50. Sixty actual cases are of economics at Brown offers “a broad pace ae ao 
mon- presented, covering consumer and mer- and balanced view of the American cor- inventories, fixed assets and deprecia- 
are cntile credit and representing varied poration as it exists today in an en- py 
of the § businesses. Floor financing of inventor- vironment strongly colored by govern- all accounting efforts — the statement 


is and financing of sales by dealers 


ment regulation.” 


SMALL BUSINESS “FAIRLY TREATED” 


of income and surplus, the balance 
sheet and the significance of the audi- 
tor’s certificate. 


Written from the operating and 
credit viewpoint by a top expert 
WHAT'S BEHIND A FINANCIAL 
STA is both an invaluable 
guide to the intricacies of financial 
statements and a cogent and provoca- 
tive discussion of many of = prob- 
lems confronting business executives, 


loan officers, and credit analysts today. 
Price, $2. 


To: DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
Dept.8-10,, Garden City, N. Y. 


Send foe 10 da examination, 
ies of T’S a A 
FINANC ‘AL by R. G. 


In a recent report to John R. 
Steelman, Assistant to President 
Truman, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Charles Sawyer, described 
the results of a series of meetings 
during the summer with business- 
men, public officials, and labor 
leaders throughout the country. 

One paragraph in this letter 
stated: 

“Small business repeatedly spoke 
of difficulties in getting loans for 
plant investment or for operating 
capital. Repeated emphasis was 
given to the difficulty of obtaining 


equity capital through the sale of 
common stocks. A number of sug- 
gestions for special Federal as- 
sistance through the RFC and 
otherwise were made, including 
a suggestion that the Federal 

Government guarantee loans to 
small business on a basis com- book(s) and owe 
I talked generally were of the 
opinion that small businesses 
with any reasonable prospect of 
success were being very fairly 
treated.” 
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THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. Evidently we are entering a period of more 
aggressive selling in the American market by foreign 
producers. 

While it is not in human nature to aid and comfort com- 
petitors, American business can well afford to welcome 
this sales effort and hope for its success. The haunting reali- 
zation that we could not go on forever subsidizing our own 
exports has been one thing that spoiled the flavor of our 
postwar prosperity. 

In fact we might christen this development Point One, 
as a worthy predecessor to the well known Point Four, with 
its contemplated aid to underdeveloped countries. Point 
One would be simply the old-fashioned idea of normal, nat- 
ural trade between well developed countries. 

Thus, it may have larger implications of a worldwide re- 
vival of competition and salesmanship, with a corresponding 
decline in collectivism. In any case, it is a sign of returning 
health. It shows a desire to sit up and take solid nourish- 
ment after years of indulgence in Old Lend-Lease, Vat 
UNRRA, Old.Marshall, Bilateral Bond and other famous 
brands. 


New Channels 


Banks are in a key position to help stimulate the importa- 
tion of foreign goods and provide a solid base for increasing 
our exports. There are only 200 American banks with foreign 
departments and 500 more doing some foreign business 
through correspondents. If more of the remaining banks had 
knowledge of handling foreign transactions, hundreds of 
new channels for the distribution of desirable foreign prod- 
ucts would be opened up. 

One impressive plan to sell here “ American style’’ is spon- 
sored by the Hambro Bank of London. This is a leading 
mercantile bank and one of the few that is privately owned. 
Through an agency called the Hambro House of Design, 
with headquarters in New York, a nationwide sales program 
is being organized on behalf of British makers of textiles, 
cutlery, china and earthenware. The British program uses 
four regional offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and New Orleans. 

After a careful study, many British manufacturers have 
completely restyled their products to meet the requirements 
of this American market. 

Another program centers in the British Dollar Export 
Board under the chairmanship of Sir Graham Cunningham, a 
businessman with a good knowledge of this country and a 
reputation for getting things done. 

He believes that changing the price of gold, devaluing 
the pound, and restricting imports are simply expedients 
and that the only cure for what ails the world is trade. 

There is a new publication being put out in Washington 
called British News, with a slogan “A show window for world 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


shoppers.”’ It contains advertisements of British products 
and services available in this country and Canada and will 
be sent free to buyers. 

The president of the British Board of Trade in London, 
Harold Wilson, wrote in the first issue of British News: 
“The British Government is convinced that the dollar 
problem cannot be solved without the development of mar- 
kets in Canada and the United States in a scale far greater 
than exists now or existed before the war.” 


Not Only Britain 

Intensified efforts to sell in this market are not confined 
to Britain. Holland’s Ministry of Economic Affairs is pro- 
mulgating a plan which it is hoped will increase exports 
to the United States from the present level of $30-million 
annually to $90-million within three years. That is the 
year when Marshall aid is supposed to cease. 

The program includes special incentives to Dutch ex- 
porters selling in this market. They will be allowed 10 per- 
cent of their revenue in dollars to pay expenses in this 
country and to purchase American goods. 

Trade commissions will be located in New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and one in either New Orleans, Dallas or 
Houston. The Dutch Government will encourage manufac- 
turers of identical or related products to form export com- 
binations to facilitate sales programs. 

Belgium has under way a comprehensive study of markets 
and sales methods in this country to aid Belgian exporters. 
Principal steps taken so far include exhibits and direct con- 
tacts by salesmen. The Belgians seem to have reached the 
conclusion that the greatest opportunities for expanding 
exports lie in our Middle West. 

A little over a month ago, ECA Administrator Paul Hoff- 
man, called the turn when he told several hundred press- 
men at a conference in London that Britain should increase 


__ by five times the number of British companies endeavoring 


to distribute their products in the United States and Can- 
ada. He said that a combination of low production costs 
and an aggressive merchandising program would achieve 
this goal. 

One of his questioners at the time asked how this could 
be done with United States tariffs so high. Mr. Hoffman re- 
plied that tariffs were now down around the level of 1914 
and much lower than in 1929 when British exports to the 
United States totaled approximately $1-billion. This was 
at a time when the national income in the United States was 
only $100-billion compared to the present level of over $250- 
billion. The Administrator made it clear, at the same press 
conference, that.the United States was not trying to dump 
war surplus products on Europe. He remarked that if it 
were necessary to give surplus material away, there was 
plenty of opportunity in the United States. 
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THIS PRECISION 
INSTRUMENT CHECKS 
THE THICKNESS OF 
HAMMERMILL SAFETY 
eee HELPS MAKE SURE 
EVERY RUN IS UNIFORM 


Hammermill Safety must pass no less than 18 ex- 
acting laboratory tests before it is shipped to you. 
That’s why it is the uniform check paper — uni- 
form in its smooth-writing qualities, its strength, 
its color, its highly sensitized protective surface. 

We'd like you to know this fine check paper 
better. Simply attach the coupon to your bank 
letterhead and mail it today for a sample book 
showing Hammermill Safety in a variety of colors 
and three pleasing background patterns. No obli- 
gation, of course. No salesman will call. 


GIVE YOUR CHECKS THE ADVANTAGES OF THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER 


Send coupon now for FREE sample book/ 


Hammermill Paper Company 
L 1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


> ~~ — - : l Please send me — FREE — a sample book showing 


Position 


. (Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead) 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY. ERIE PA FOUNDED 
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Better 


Drug Processing 
Begins and kinds 
with Copper 


| en you have only to step inside a modern 
pharmaceutical plant to recognize the soft, 
protective glow of copper, in stills, evap- 
orators, coating pans, pipe and tube and a 


myriad of other products... 


And, you can be sure the rustless red metal is 
equally hard at work, in miles of unseen elec- 


trical wire and cable. 


AnaconnA ANACONDA COPPER MINING CON 


These revolving tablet coating pans, part of a battery of 20 em- 
ployed by E. R. Squibb and Sons, have been in constant service for 
30 years. Made of sheet copper, they are used for rounding off edges 
of tablets, applying coatings, drying, coloring with gelatin and pol- 
ishing with Carnauba wax. 


Every year, forward-looking drug manufac- 
turers use thousands of pounds of copper 
products in practically every step of process- 
ing. For they know that only through copper, 
and its principal alloys, brass and bronze, can 
they obtain such an effective and economical 
combination of desirable qualities—strength, 
workability, high thermal conductivity, free- 
dom from rust, and high resistance to many 


corrosive agents. 


These same qualities have made copper in- 
dispensable to all industry. Old applications 
demand it. New developments find brighter 
opportunity through its use. Anaconda engi- 
neering strives constantly to improve its abil- 


ity to serve. 
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